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_ can get all of the water you need, and at an amazingly 
low cost. The procedure is quite simple on your part. Just 
put the problem up to Layne. They, with their world-wide ex- 
perience and years of outstanding success, will come prepared 
to study your needs and make definite recommendations on 
the type of wells and pumps best suited for you. 


For nearly sixty years Layne wells and pumps have met 
almost every conceivable water producing problem. They have 
met these problems with remarkably low operating cost and 
almost no upkeep expense. 


All features of Layne wells and pumps are based upon 
proven engineering principles. That is why, when installed for 
you, they are most dependable for year in and year out high 


efficiency operation. 


Our free bulletins will be mailed at your request. Address, 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 


ig 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO..STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO..MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


LAYNE-New Co. . NEw YorK CITY. 
AND PITTSBURGH 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. . . . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LAYNE-TEXAS CO. .. . HOUSTON AND 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co., KANSAS CiTy, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS... . . MINN. 
LAYNE-BOWLER NEW ENGLAND COMPANY, 
BOSTON ... . . . MASSACHUSETTS. 
INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTD., 
LONDON .... . . ONTARIO, CANADA 


PUMPS « WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 
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The City the Hope of Democracy 


Local Government 


World Peace 


HE observation by James 

Russell Lowell that “‘com- 

promise makes a good um- 
brella but a poor roof’’ long ante- 
dates the umbrella of Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain. But the maxim 
still holds. Whatever may be the 
immediate outcome of present el- 
forts to maintain world peace by 
compromise, the building of storm- 
proof mental and moral shelters 
against world anarchy is the yet un- 
solved task of democratic statesman- 
ship. 

As a spokesman for municipal 
oficials and local civic organiza- 
tions, THE AMERICAN City has no 
direct concern with international 
problems as such. But in the pres- 
ent crisis there is need for emphasis 
on the part which local government 
can play in the preservation of de- 
mocracy and the promotion of just 
and amicable human relations. 

The thought, of course, is not a 
new one. “The City: The Hope ot 
Democracy” was the challenging 
title of a book by Frederic C. Howe 
published in 1905. 

James Bryce, author of “The 
American Commonwealth,” empha- 
sized in his ““Modern Democracies’ 
(1921) his agreement with the 
maxim that “the best school of 
democracy and the best guarantee 
for its success is the practice of local 
self-government.” In his conclud- 
ing chapter on “The Future of De- 
mocracy,”’ Viscount Bryce said: 


“The rule of Many is safer than the 
rule of One—as Cavour said, however 


faulty a legislative chamber may be, 


an ante-chamber is worse—and the rule 
of the multitude is gentler than the rule 
of class. However grave the indict- 
ment that may be brought against de- 
mocracy, its friends can answer, “What 
better alternative do you offer?’ 
“Encouragement may be found in 
the reflection that such moral progress 
as history records has been made chiefly 
in the way of raising the sentiments 
and standards of the average man. 
Whereas in the realms of abstract 
thought and in those of science and of 
art it is to the great intellects that the 
world looks, popular government lives 
and prospers more by the self-restraint 
and good sense and good-will of the 


bulk of the nation than by the creative 
power of great intellect... . 

“Less has been achieved than they 
expected, but nothing has happened 
to destroy the belief that among the 
citizens of free countries the sense of 
duty and the love of peace will grow 
steadily stronger.” 

Sixty years ago Henry George— 
the centenary of whose birth occurs 
this month—wrote in “Progress and 
Poverty”: 

“In our time, as in times before, 
creep on the insidious forces that, pro- 
ducing inequality, destroy Liberty. On 
the horizon the clouds begin to lower. 
Liberty calls to us again. We must 
follow her further; we must trust her 
fully. Either we must wholly accept 
her or she will not stay. It is not 
enough that men should vote; it is not 
enough that they should be theoretical- 
ly equal before the law. ‘They must 
have liberty to avail themselves of the 
opportunities and means of life; they 
must stand on equal terms with refer 
ence to the bounty of nature. Ejithe1 
this, or Liberty withdraws her light! 
Either this, or darkness comes on, and 
the very forces that progress has 
evolved turn to powers that work de- 
struction. This is the universal law. 
This is the lesson of the centuries. 
Unless its foundations be laid in jus 
tice, the social structure, cannot stand.” 


The Battleground 
of Democracy 


HE title of the National Re- 

sources Committee’s 1937 re 

port—“Our Cities: Their 
Role in the National Economy’ — 
was significant. Pointing out that 
the city has seemed at times the 
despair of America, but at others 
to be the Nation's hope, the battle- 
ground of democracy, this report 
said: 

“The nacion cannot flourish without 
its urban-industrial centers, or with- 
out its countryside, or without a sound 
balance between them. City planning, 
county planning, rural planning, state 
planning, regional planning, must be 
linked together in the higher strategy 
of American national planning and 
policy, to the end that our national 
and local resources may best be con- 
served and developed for our human 
use. 

In relations among cities and 
states and nations there is need that 
public officials and civic leaders en- 
courage competition of the kind 


that concerns itself with growth not 


merely in numbers and in wealth, 
but in those things which make a 
civilization really great. 
G. Lowes Dickinson: 


Lo quote 


“The true way for one civilization 
to ‘conquer’ another is for it to be so 
obviously superior in this or that point 
that others desire to imitate it.” 

Such rivalry might employ for 
civic purposes the tremendous 
power of an impelling cause and 
the universal delight in a contest 
the kind of competition which 
makes the individual feel that he 
can play a real part in the life of the 
community and which benefits all 
who take part in it, 4 


Without 
compromises, such a program will 


involving unworthy 


be tempered by tolerance which re- 
calls Carlyle’s observation: “No 
man at bottom means injustice; it 
is always for some obscure distorted 
image of a right that he contends.” 


The times cry aloud for every 
possible extension of the good 
neighbor policy—among nations, 
among states, among cities and 
among neighborhoods and_ racial 
groups within cities. In her new 
book, “Let the Record Speak,” 


Dorothy TPhompson says: 


“The democracies will never have 
peace until they know what kind of 
peace treaty they would like to write. 
When the democracies can write in 
their own minds a peace treaty which 
will give justice to the people of Ger- 
many and to the people of Japan and 
to the people of all nations and to all 
people everywhere who have hands, 
and minds, and energies which they 
want to use; when the democracies 
show themselves willing to relinquish 
one ounce of their national sovereignty 
in the interests of making an intelli- 
gently governed world; when moncy 
becomes a medium of exchange, anid 
wealth is reckoned wholly in terms of 
goods produced and distributed; when 
it is clearly recognized that no section 
of this earth can go unused, or relapse 
into poverty, or have its resources 
wasted and exploited, without a loss, 
sometime, in some future, to every 
other part of the world; when every 
thing that is creative, enterprising, pro- 
ductive, civilizing, is systematically sup 
ported by national and international 
policies, and everything that is para 
sitic, idle, wasteful, destructive, and 
greedy is systematically discouraged by 
those policies—then we may hope for 
positive peace.” 


5 
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ignal Value... 
THAT HE WHO DRIVES MAY HEE 


February, 1939, Revisions of the 
U.S. Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices recommend a red 
reflector signal indication on or 
beneath all Stop signs. 


Stimsonite, type GCGN, red, 
reflector signal units, made of 
du Pont’s “Lucite,” meet this re- 
quirement. They emphasize the 
command to STOP by giving aicns 
brilliant, red signal values to new 
or old Stop sign installations. 
They add the extra punch needed 
on Stop signs placed high, to be 

Sign seen over tops of parked and 
passing cars. 


Type GCGN-1 
Signal Unit 
Net Each $1.00 


Signal Units in Upper and Lower 


Type GCGN-6, I1-inch diameter, net each $8.70 Type GCGK-6, 7-inch diameter, net each $2.70 


Other reflector signals, priced from 
35 cents up, include low-cost obstacle 
viarkers and signals for slower, light- 


effective signals to safeguard high-speed 
traffic at culverts, abutments, monu- 
ments, safety zones, parkways and 


traffic roadways, and large, brilliantly 


new, Gurabi« 


rust- and 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


ELIZABETH 


vandal-resisting hardware, ready for 


dead-ends. 


higher-powered, lower-cost, reflector signals 
assembly. 


CORPORATION 


NEW JERSEY 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 
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Municipal Notebook 


Only Sprays Can Keep a Tree 


I MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITION 
held in connection with the 15th Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference in New 
York, August 22-24, was a significant 
reminder of the practical job of park 
and shade tree commissions, and the 
Miller Chemical and Fertilizer Co. of 
Baltimore sounded the keynote with 
“Raise it with fertilizer, save it with 
insecticide.” 

Shade trees don’t just happen. The 
job of providing them and preserving 
them is as much a medical and surgical 
job as that of the department of hos- 
pitals. To perform it successfully, re- 
quires not only knowledge of tree 
physiology and pathology, but knowl- 
edge of the actual commercial fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, sprays, spraying ma- 
chines, tools and tree-moving cranes 
that are available. 

So well do the members of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference recog- 
nize the importance of the implements 
of their profession, that one half-day of 
a crowded three-day schedule was given 
over to demonstration in Central Park 
of modern equipment for tree care. 

This equipment falls naturally into 
four groups—chemicals and fertilizers, 
sprayers, power tools, and hand tools. 
The booths were more in the nature of 
surgical offices than exhibits. Informa- 
tion was suggested even more than the 
materials, and there was obviously a 
practical sympathy between the makers 
and the users. Two little items offered 
by the California Spray-Chemical Cor- 
poration, of Richmond, Calif., and 
Elizabeth, N. J]., have permanent use- 
fulness to all park departments. One 
is a compatibility chart for aqueous 
sprays showing dangerous, futile and 
wasteful combinations. ‘The other is 
The Plant Doctor's Garden Spray 
Guide, describing sap-sucking, chewing 

_and soil insects, foraging pests, rodents 
and weeds, and their control, and nam- 
ing the pests peculiar to each of a long 
list of flowers, plants, bulbs, vines, 
shrubs, lawns and fruit and shade 
trees. The General Chemical Co., of 
New York, displays a Department of 
\griculture map showing the spread of 
the Japanese beetle from a little spot 
in New Jersey, to Maine, Ohio and 
Virginia. The changing aspect of the 
insect problem and the need for chem- 
al research was pointed out by J. S. 
Houser of the Ohio Agricultural Sta- 
ton. “There is some evidence that 
the insects themselves recognize the 
tact,” says Mr. Houser, “‘as is indicated 


by the following personal experience. 
In the pew in front of me sat a man 
whose head was very bald. A mothe 
flv and her daughter were strolling 
thereon, and I heard the mother re- 
mark: “How things change, my dear! 
When I was your age this was a mere 
footpath.” Quite alive to the needs 
are the Chipman Chemical Co., of 
Bound Brook, N. J., Dow Chemical 
Co., of Midland, Mich., Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co., and G. B. Pratt Co., of New 
York, as well as Standard Agricultural 
Chemicals, Inc., of Hoboken, N. J., and 
Peat Import Corp., of New York. 

The Central Park demonstration 
showed a power sprayer killing beetles 
on the top of a go-foot poplar. The 
reach of these sprayers necessitated de- 
signing for 600 to 800 pounds pressure 
and even more, with the inevitable 
streamlining which provides a hand- 
some as well as efficient machine. John 
Bean Mfg. Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
offers numerous types, each in several 
sizes for mounting on motor trucks or 
attaching to tractors. Park officials do 
not hem and haw and dicker over 
whether to spray or not to spray; they 
must do, or their trees die; and present 
with the machines are the Hardie Mfg. 
Co., of Hudson, Mich., and the Friend 
Mfg. Co. of Gasport, N. Y. New York 
City has just purchased six of the Fitz- 
henery-Guptil sprayers mounted on 
skids for placing on any truck. The 
Park Department uses them eight 
months of the year for spraying and 
in season also for watering. 

P. K. Lindsay Co., of Everett, Mass., 
offers a portable compressor with air 
drill for tree feeding, with the slogan 
“Give "Em Air!" This 175-pound 
hand-drawn machine develops 80 
pounds pressure for operating air 
hammers, chisels, gouges, and drills 
for boring or breaking frozen ground 
and cutting roots in tree moving. 

Trees have their ambulances. The 
newest model built by the Winch Divi- 
sion of Gar Wood Industries, Inc., De- 
troit, features a Gar Wood Mead Mor 
rison winch with niggerhead, two 
speed forward and reverse, and power 
take-off. This unit can be erected on 
the truck platform body in ten min- 
utes, and then removed from the truck 
body to permit the use of the truck for 
general hauling. At Central Park a 
Butts tree mover picked up a 45-foot 
Norway maple, carried it across the 
field and lowered it in a freshly dug 
hole. 


Penny Parking 


THe OFriciALts AND Propre of the 
citv of New Haven, Conn., are to be 
congratulated on their decision to try 
penny parking, and on its success as 
described on page 49 by their Polic« 
Chief, Philip T. Smith, who is a mem 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
a past President of the International 
Association of Chiets of Police. 

The purpose of parking meters, as 
frequently defined by this magazine, 
is to relieve parking congestion, which 
invariably they do. It is apparent by 
their very provision that their pur- 
pose is not to discourage parking but 
to make it orderly and more conve 
nient and agreeable. Indeed, their 
function is to provide the greatest 
number of parking spaces at the curb 
for the greatest number of parkers. 

Some cities have refrained from in 
stalling parking meters solely because 
of the 5-cent fee. The objections have 
been called by many names, but nearly 
all of them simmer down to the ice. 
Cities operating parking meters now 
charge anywhere from nothing for 10 
minutes, 1 cent for 12 minutes, to 5 
or even 10 cents for longer periods 

The questions have been: Will a 
penny pay for the purchase and operat 
ing costs of the meters? Won't a 
penny-charge result in the curb spaces 
being jammed full all the time, with 
the usual attendant cruising and 
double-parking evils? 

These questions do not have to be 
answered theoretically in New Haven. 
The penny rate for 15 minutes, and 
another penny for 15 minutes more, 
keep the shoppers moving, for at that 
rate they don’t mind making several 
stops in the business district instead of 
trying to do all their errands from one 
parking space. 


First Nation-wide Housing 
Census in 1940 


Next Year, for the first time in his 
tory, every house in the United States 
will be counted and classified accord 
ing to type, facilities, age, state of re 
pair, number of occupants, value, ren 
tal, and mortgage status. 

Under the terms of a bill (S. 2240) 
introduced by Senator Wagner of New 
York, the housing tabulation will be 
made by the Bureau of the Census in 
connection with the decennial popu 
lation check-up. In the final hours of 
the last session, Congress appropriated 
$8,000,000 for the gathering of this 
housing information to guide both 
public and private activity. 
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of its pleasing, modern 


— AUSE 


appe arance, 


this steel spheroid 
was chosen to store 1,660,000 gallons 
of water for residents of Brookline, 
Mass., well-known Boston 
In this Hortonspheroid 
merits singular distinction by being 
the only structure of its kind ever 
It 


similar to the standard Hortonspher- 


suburb. 


purpose, 


installed for water storage. is 
oid which has been used for years 
to store natural gasoline and volatile 
liquids under pressure for the oil 
industry. The structure is slightly 
different, however, as it is not built 
to withstand internal pressure. 
Utilizes Material Economically 
The original Hortonspheroid de- 
sign is based on building a structure 
in the shape that a flexible container 
such as a rubber bag would take if 


1501 Lafayette Bldg. 


Fabricating pha 


filled with liquid and subjected to a 
specified internal pressure. This 
design places all of the metal in the 
shell, even in the roof and bottom, 
in tension, The minimum amount 
of metal is used to retain the shape 
of the structure, as it is built in the 
natural form it would take if no 
stiffening or supporting metal were 
used. 
Low Range in Head 

In addition to its streamlined ap- 
pearance, the Brookline spheroid 
was specified because it provides a 
large amount of storage within a re- 
latively low range in head. This 
was an important factor here, be- 
cause of an ordinance which restrict- 
ed the maximum height of any struc. 
ture erected in this high-value resi- 
dential section. 


1616 “1700” Walnut St. Bldg. 
S08 N. Fiftieth Street 


THE AMERICA 


Plates Pickled 

Capitalizing further on modern 
methods and equipment, the Brook- 
line Water Board decided to have 
the plates from which the tank is 
built pickled by the phosphoric 
process, which removes all mill scale. 
The tank was then coated with a 
special paint. This process also pro- 
vides an improved bond between the 
metal and the paint, that reduces 
maintenance costs by requiring less 
frequent repainting. 

In addition to special structures, 
we build standard elevated tanks, 
steel reservoirs and plate work of all 
types. We shall be glad to furnish 
information or estimating data on 
installations of this kind you 
Write our 


any 
may be contemplating. 
nearest office. 


403 Wm. Fox Bids. 
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Water Supply and Purification 


City Furnishes Meters 
and Tests Regularly 


Tue WATER DEPARTMENT of Madi- 
son. Wis., furnishes a water meter 
for each consumer within the city lim- 
its without cost to the consumer. The 
meter is located upon a shelf about 30 
inches from the floor, immediately in- 
side the front wall of each building, 
with a control valve installed on the 
inlet side. 

The meter repair organization con- 
sists of one service truck and two men 
in the repair shop. There are approxi- 
mately 14,;00 meters in service at the 
present time. About 2,000 meters are 
removed and tested annually. It was 
the former policy to test meters every 
four years, but experience indicates 
that this is not necessary. In domestic 
installations all meters are tested when 
they have registered 100,000 cubic feet, 
all 2-inch meters are checked at least 
every two years, and 4-inch meters at 
least once a year. 

The meters are maintained without 
charge to the consumer, except when 
they are damaged by frost or hot water. 
The cost of changing and repairing a 
meter is approximately $3.00, or about 
25 cents per meter in service per year. 
The system is practically fully metered, 
there being only about a dozen loca- 
tions where the cost of maintaining a 
meter is greater than the cost of the 
water furnished, and in these cases the 
Department is locating meters in me- 
ter boxes at the curb, with the idea 
that the system eventually will be 100 
per cent metered. 

L. A. SMITH, 
Supt., Madison, Wis., Water Dept. 


Rebates Are Dividends 
to City Water Users 


Over Twenty Years Aco the Wood- 
stock, Ont., Public Utilities Commis- 
sion adopted the principle of pay- 
ing for ordinary extensions to the 
water system out of surplus earnings 
instead of issuing debentures for these 
and turning the surplus over to the 
City Council as had been done in pre- 
vious years. The result is that the city 
now has a plant valued at $448,886, 
less a depreciation reserve of $70,800, 
or a net value of $378,086, with an out- 
standing debenture debt of only $15,- 
360 (which will be retired in 1942) 
‘less a sinking-fund of $12,338, or a net 
debt of $3,022. 

Since 1930 we have made five re- 
bates to our consumers, both domestic 
and commercial, totaling approxi- 


mately $43,000. The last rebate, made 
in July, 1939, was 50 per cent of the 
half-yearly flat domestic accounts, and 
100 per cent of the quarterly metered 
and industrial 
amounting to about $11,000. 

Our making a 
when the surplus warrants doing so, 
instead of reducing the rates, is that 


commercial accounts, 


reason for rebate 


already are low and 


had 


the rates very 
we have considerable 
work for a few years which we were 


extension 


anxious to finance from income. 

We believe the surplus, if any, be- 
longs to the consumer who produces 
it and should be used for the improve- 
ment of the system and, if it is still 
excessive, it should be returned as a 
credit on the consumer's water bill, 
rather than turned over to the city 
treasury for general purposes. This 
principle has met with the approval of 
the majority of the citizens of Wood- 
stock and it is expected that the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission will continue 
along the same lines. 


YEARLY FLAT RATES 


For first tap $4.00 
Each additional tap hat 50 
Stationary wash-tubs. .... 50 
Bath in private house on i 50 
Each additional bath 50 
Closet in private house. . . 2.00 
Each additional closet 1 00 
Horses, each. . 1.00 
Cows, each... 1 00 
Minimum rate per year per service 4 00 


Above rates subject to 20 per cent prompt payment 
discount. 

Water is supplied free for building 
purposes and installation; maintenance 
and supplying of water to fire hy- 
drants is billed to the city at $15 net 
per year. The flat rates charged con- 
sumers for water supplied for sprin- 
kling lawns are: 


2,000 sq. ft. or less....... $3 20 net 
6,000 * * 4 40 


Hotels, boarding houses, stables, fac 
tories, bakeries, restaurants and other 
places where large quantities of water 
are used are metered, and a charge of 
10 cents per 100 cubic feet is made 
with the following discounts: 


Cash Discount 


First 15,000 cu. ft. per quarter 10% 

Next 10 & 10% 

Allover 50,000 * * 30 & 10% 


The minimum rate for metered ser- 
vices is $8 per year net. A cash dis- 
count is allowed on bills paid on or 
before the 15th of the month in which 
the bill is issued. The rates quoted 
above without the prompt-payment 
discount give the following rates on a 
sliding scale: 


First 15,000 cu. ft. per quar. $ 14 4 per 100 cu. ft 


With all discounts, including the 
discount for payments on or before the 
15th of the month, the actual cost of 


water to industrial consumers is: 


First 15,000 cu. ft. per quarter Ye per 100 cu. ft 


Next 10,000 * * 81 
Balance...... 6 


J. E. ARCHIBALD, 


Manager, Woodstock, Ont., Public 


Utilities Commission 


Cleaning Program for 
Evansville Water Main 


APPROXIMATELY 551,047 feet of water 
main has been cleaned for the Evans 
ville, Ind., Water Works Department 
under contract by the National Water 
Main Cleaning Co., New York City, 
1934. The 
j-inch to go-inch in diameter 


since have 


from 


sizes ranged 
This cleaning was initiated because of 
the large amount of silt deposited in 
the main from the raw river water that 
was pumped to the city prior to 1910. 
It was found that certain mains had to 
because of the 


be re-cleaned rapid 


build-up of incrustation which oc- 
curred when the water flowing through 
the main had a pH of 7.2 or less. 
rhe results of the cleaning program 
show that 8,500 feet of 30-inch main 
running from the pumping station to 
Fulton Avenue, which previously had 
a Hazen & Williams coefficient C of 80, 
had a coefficient of 114 after cleaning. 
Likewise, 2,250 feet of 24-inch main 
had its coefhcient increased from 64 to 
112; 5,650 feet of 16-inch line increased 
from 63 to 119; 5,850 feet of 10-inch 
line increased from 50 to 108; and 1,400 
line had its coefficient 


feet of 12-inch 


increased from 66 to 117. These rec 
ords are based on a survey made by 
The Pitometer Co., of New York, for 
us In 1938. 

Recently, the intakes and low-service 
mains at the water pumping and filtra 
tion plant were cleaned, and as a re 
sult of the cleaning the 12,000,000-gal- 
lon pump efficiency has increased from 
30 to 35 per cent on the suction lift. 


Louis A. GEuUPEL, 
Water Works Superintendent 


New England Water Works 
Association Convention 
Montreal, Canada 
September 12-15, 1939 


Read the 1939 Municipal Index 

for reference articles and hy- 

drant statistics. See Water 
Works Section, page 259. 
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The OLDEST Manufacturer 
of Water Brass Goods is 


FARNAN 


Established 1852 


WHERE THE ECONOMICAL PURCHASER BUYS THE BEST OBTAINABLE AT — 


ANY PRICE FOR LESS 


ACCURATELY MACHINED TO GAUGES 
AND TESTED AT 200% HYDROSTATIC PRESSURE 


STOPS—COUPLINGS AND FITTINGS 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 


THE AMERICA? crry 


4 


| 
| 
ALL OUR PRODUCTS ARE CAST FROM 85-5-5-5 INGOT 
| 
4 
| | 
FARNAN BRASS WORKS CO. 
| CLEVELAND Established 1852 OHIO 
During September we hope 


Sewerage and Sewase 


Drainage Improved 


Many YEARS Shamokin Creek 
shamokin Borough, Pa., has ac- 
ilated the culm or coal dirt from 

of the local mines. Most of the 
rs discharged ‘into this creek, and 
culm bank caused them to back 
up and also pooled sewage in the chan- 


nel, causing unpleasant odors during 
the summer and a distinct menace to 
community health. 

\lready over 14-mile has been im- 
proved and the borough hopes to ex- 
tend the work for a distance of approx- 
imately two miles. An inverted stone 
bottom has been placed in the entire 
creek channel, with a lower invert at 
the center, and sloping sides so that 
the water always flows in the center 
and carries with it any refuse that 
reaches the creek. Every sewer line 
has been placed beneath the stone bot- 
tom, with the outlets in the center of 
the channel, so that all sewage is car- 
ried away by the flowing water. 

Work on this was begun late in 1937 
as a WPA project and is to be con- 
tinued with the addition of stone re- 
taining walls the entire length of the 
stream. Harry F. Reinhardt is Bor- 
ough Engineer. 

I. B. KRAMER. 


Connecting Laterals 
to Corrugated Sewers 


rue Use of corrugated pipe lined 
with a bituminous material for storm 
and sanitary sewers in many cities has 
become quite common. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in making con- 
nections for laterals and for house con- 
nections. We report and illustrate a 
method which has proved very suc- 
cessful. Though this method has not 
been generally adopted, those who have 
seen these connections made consider 


The new paved channel of Shamokin Creek prevents nuisances from deposits of 


culm and 


it a vast improvement over the old 
methods of torch cutting and welding. 

\ saw made by the Misener Manu 
facturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., pow- 
ered with an ordinary electric drill of 
sufhcient power to handle a 1-inch bit, 


readily cuts a hole as shown. Then 
a saddle branch is laid over the hole 
and bolted in place. The saddle 


branch consists of a segment of cor- 
rugated pipe curved to the diameter 
of the main line through which the 
hole has been cut and to which has 
been welded a short stub of corru- 
gated pipe of the required diameter 
of the lateral. The saddle is pro- 
vided with bolt holes which are used 
for centering holes in the main line 
which have to be drilled. 


Maintenance of Sewers 


in Oak Park, Ill. 


THe CoMBINED storm-water and sani- 
tary sewer system of the village of Oak 
Park is maintained by the Street De- 
partment. Maintenance consists of 


sewage 


cleaning the main sewers whenever 
necessary, particularly those with a 
flat grade. All catch-basins on the 
sewer system are cleaned when neces 
sary, and in some locations the basins 
have to be cleaned twice a year. 

Cleaning of the main sewers is done 
with a sewer-cleaning machine, con 
sisting of rotating flexible steel rods 
with cutting and cleaning tools. The 
catch-basins are cleaned with an Elgin 
Auto Eductor mounted on a Diamond 
chassis. 

In 1938, in 101 cases, the Street De 
partment had to rod out and clean out 
sewer stubs, owing in half the locations 
to stoppage by poplar tree roots. 
Opening house drains cost $704.45. 


CLEANING CATCH-BASINS, OAK PARK 


Labor $1.599.25 
Superintendence 119.86 
Trucks 142.92 
Repairs to equipment 182.25 

$2,544.28 
Catch-basins cleaned 2,026 
Cu. yds. of dirt removed 1,439 
Cost per catch-basin $1.157 


Steps in Making a Lateral Connection to a Corrugated Metal Sewer Pipe 


Pat 
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THE AMERICAN 


BAKER SNOW PLOWS 


Baker Snow Plow owned by city of Erie, Pa. 


Baker Snow Plows have been clearing the streets of America’s 
leading cities since 1908. Naturally city officials rely on them for 
dependable performance. Bakers were the first to have safety 
tripping blades, hydraulic control and numerous other advanced 
features. And Baker engineers have made today’s plows far 
more efficient and durable to keep pace with modern motive power. 


Boston, 
Bristol, 
Chicas? 


Conn. 


Baker Plows are available in 21 models in “V” and tripping blade 
types for any make or capacity of motor truck, each with a truck 
hook-up built for easy and snug attachment. The new hydraulic 
lift gives you convenient, positive control. There are outstanding 
models, too, for leading tractors. Coast to coast acceptance gives 
positive assurance you will be more than satisfied with Bakers. 


Write for Baker Snow Plow Bulle- 
tins. Give name and model of 
truck or tractor on which you 
wish to mount snow plow. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
503 Stanford Ave. 
Springfield, Illinois 


One of several hundred Baker Snow Plows 
owned by the city of New York. 


BAKE SNOW 


America’s Oldest Manufacturers of Snow 
Plows for Streets and Highways. 


PLOWS 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 


ITY 


have cleared city streets 


3] years 


| 

4 a FEW OF THE \M- 
PORTANT CITIES US- 
ING BAKER pLows 
rt 
; Akro®, Ohio 
Altoom, Pa. 
Ann Arbors Mich. 
August® Maine 
Billings, Mont. 
= | iil. 
Cleveland, Qhio 
Duluth, Minn. 
| Erie, P® 
Gary: 
san Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jersey City, n. J- 
eae Kansas City, Mo. 
| “ f — Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lynchburs, Va. 
% Milwaukee, Wis- 
Nashua, Nn. H- 
5 4 New Have™ Conn. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
"ty Royal Oak, Mich. 
st. Paul Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
South Bend, \nd. 

| Worcester Mass- | 


Street Cleaning 


Courtesy or LeaGue or MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIES 


The New Street Sweeper Used in Rochester, Minn. 


Cities Increase Budgets 
for Street Cleaning 
figs cities will spend as much 


or more for street-cleaning services 
during 1939 as they did in 1938, accord 
ing to the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, which states that of 70 cities. re 
porting, 34 have increased their street 
cleaning appropriations, g will spend the 
same this year as last, while 19 have re 
duced their appropriations for this a¢ 
tivity. 

Comparisons between appropriations 
should not be made without giving proper 
consideration to such factors as the pur- 
chase of new equipment, differences in 
wage levels, degree of service, mileage ot 
streets, and character and topography of 
cities. A difference in wage scales also 
may cause a wide variation in costs. One 
northern city, for example, pays its street 
cleaners 75 cents an hour, while in a 
southern city the scale for this type of 
work is about 25 cents an hour. 

Snow removal plays an important part 
in determining a city’s street-cleaning ex- 
penditures. Forty-three cities appro- 
priated specific sums for this purpose, 
while others include snow-removal costs 
in the regular street-cleaning budget or 
make emergency appropriations when re- 
quired. A number of northern cities 
spend as much or more for snow removal 
than for regular street-cleaning activities 
during the year. Rochester, N. Y., for 
example, appropriated $360,000 for this 
purpose. This is $136,000 more than 
was appropriated for 1939 street-cleaning 


activities. Other snow-removal 
appropriations for 1939 include: 
Minneapolis, Minn., $190,000; Sc. 
Paul, Minn., $65,000; Brookline, 
Mass., $55,000; Hartford, Conn., 
$50,000; Lansing, Mich., $30,000; 
Sheboygan, Wis., $20,000; and 
> 


Kalamazoo, Mich., $15,000. 


Minnesota City 
Cleans Streets 
with Machine 


HERE are 35 miles of paved 
T streets in Rochester, Minn., 
6 miles of which are downtown 
business streets and 29 miles 
residential streets. In order to 
make it possible to clean the 
business section every other 
night and the residential por 
tion at least twice a week, the 
City Council purchased a small 
Austin-Western Patrol Sweeper 
at a cost of $3,750, in the fall of 
1938. With this machine, sweep- 
ing Operations start at midnight, 
when traffic and parking are at 
a minimum. 

The new sweeper has a 
sprinkler at the head of the 


QS 


CF KUBERT LAY AND LHE NEW YORAER 


“No, No, McNamara. Just That White Fluffy Stuff on Top 


machine on the curb side to lay dust, 
This is followed oy a rotating broom on 
a vertical axle which throws the dirt 
out and back against a cylindrical brush 
with a horizontal axis, which in turn 
throws the dirt upward into the hop 
per When the hopper is filled, it is 
dumped in a pile at the curb and the 
dirt is picked up shortly after by a truck. 
This new machine takes care of a swathe 
of about 51% feet where more than go per 
cent of the street dirt is located It is 
readily manipulated around parked cars 

At present the machine is operated at 
an equipment rental rate of $1.40 per 
hour, which it is believed will cover all 
equipment costs, including operation, 
maintenance and depreciation During 
the shert time this one-man machine 
has been in operation the average cost 
per gutter-mile has been about 40 cen‘s. 


ARLEIGH Smitn, City Engineer 


Important National Conventions for 
City Officials: 


September 12-15—Montreal, Ont. 
New England Water Works Association 


October 9-11—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Public Works Association 


October 9-12—Detroit, Mich. 
International City Managers’ Association 


October 17-20—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Publie Health Association 


A Forward Look to Winter! 
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THIRTY-FOUR AROUND 
THE WA/ST- 3/ ON .. 


20 


HOW CAN 
THEY 


ONE TH/NG, POMONA 
UTILIZES THE VERY WATER 
/T PUMPS TO LUBRICATE 
ITS EXCLUSIVE REVOLVABLE 
RUBBER BEARINGS. THAT 
MEANS NO O/L IN THE WATER 


THAT'S 


70 THAT! YOU SEE, /T 


“TAILORING PROPERLYY 


4 WAS JUST COMING 


/INTERESTING 


SAY BILL, WHATS 
A TAILOR” GOT TO 


7TH OUR 


WATER 


VERY 


you KNOW! WHATA YOU LIKE © 
WHY EVERY MEAN “TAILOR: PUMPS 

POMONA PUMP MADE"? MADE ving 

/S "TAILOR-MADE" ARE TA 


‘OR THE 


PUMP 
S$ Cosy 


POMONA 4:so 
PROVIDES SEMI-OPEN 
IMPELLERS WITH PUMP 


SOUNDS PRETTY ALSO ABOVE-THE-G 
GOOD - BUT HOW PACKING GLANDS 
ABOUT THE LINE SHAFTS. WOW bop 
TAILOR? RATCHETS, STREAM 


TTT, Bowls 


POMONA NOT ONLY DESIGNS 
AND MANUFACTURES PUMPS - 


TAKES ALOT OF BUT DISTRIBUTORS ARE 


ASSEMBLE SUCH H/GHLY 
ENGINEERED ELEMENTS | 


T... only sure way to learn at first hand that Pomona 
WATER-LUBRICATED pumps can lower your operating and 
maintenance costs, provide your municipality with clean, un- 
contaminated water, is to call in a Pomona dealer-engineer. 
While the “Pomona Tailor” symbolizes one of Pomona’s out- 
standing characteristics, that of “tailor-making”™ each instal- 
lation to fit the individual requirements of the job at hand. 
this is but one of many exclusive features which has built this 
great water-lifting business. Pomona pumps will reduce your 
over-all cost per gallon of water lifted, keep water schedules 
running smoothly. Ask your water superintendent what it 
means to him to be free of oil lubrication in underground 
water-lifting operation. Ask him, too, if Pomona’s semi-open 


Most present-day municipalities offer a 
challenge to obsolete water-lifting meth- 
ods such as underground oil lubrication. 
Pomona’s exclusive. WATER-LUBRICATED 
revolvable rubber bearing feature is but 
one of many important factors that mean 
dollars saved because of freedom from 


Welter -Libricated 


“Ta 


a 


LOR 


TRAINED WATER LIFT/NG SALES 
h ENGINEERS WHO KWOW WOW 
0 TAILOR A OW THE JOB! 


GET A POMONA yo, 
AND SOLVE ALL OF 
YOUR WATER LIFTING), 
PROBLEMS AT ONE TIME | 


impellers, with adjustment above ground, accessible pact 
ing gland located in the motor head, wont assist him in keep 

ing his equipment functioning at highest efficiency over 

longest period of time. And then measure the resul 
Pomona’s exclusive features, its vast water-lifting expenent 
that today stretches over nearly four decades and the cr 
lized globe itself, against your municipal problem. Cals 
a Pomona dealer-engineer. He'll make a quick survey o! 

comprehensive one of your water-lifting situation. In eiti# 
case, his judgment can be relied upon. He'll tell you bh 
much it will cost to produce the water you need, what y= 
will save —and he will be glad to assist your engines 
with a wealth of valuable, first-hand comparative de 


Master of the problem of water lite 
Pomona provides a margin of enginet 
safety that spells long life and maxm 
performance under any and al! pump 
conditions. does away with expen 


“underground overhead”, provides 
amazing economy of operation. 
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Publie Safety 


Milton Fights Fire 
and Movies Pay Cost 


wen GEORGETOWN, De L., recently 
iased a new Mack 1,100-gallon 
per, the Fire Department of Mil- 
ton. Del., 1,200 population, acquired 
3-year-old 750-gallon pumper it re- 
d, and has fitted it with a 350 
ym tank for use at country fires. 
I Milton truck carries 214-inch hose 
for regular use, 114-inch hose for the 
k. and 11-inch hose for the 150-gal 


booster, 


the present Milton volunteer de 
partment consisting of Victor Spencer, 
Chief, and 28 men, is fourteen years 
old. In addition to the pumper with 

nk, there are two American-LaFrance 
pumpers: No. 1, 750 gallons, ten years 
old; and No. 2, goo gallons, eight years 
old 

On August 13, 1909, the business 
district was destroyed by fire owing to 
lack of water, and five years later a 
municipal water-works system was in 
stalled at a cost of $19,100, now valued 
at $50,000. It includes a 76,000-gallon 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines steel tank and 
electric-driven Worthington pumps at 
four artesian wells, furnishing 60 
pounds pressure on the town hydrants. 

The Fire Department recently 
erected a $50,000 air-conditioned mov- 
ing-picture theater, which has a $15,000 
mortgage and $1,200 fixed charges, and 
is being liquidated at the rate of $2,000 
per year from an income of $5,500. 

Milton has 27 industries, attracted 


by a tax rate of 40 cents per $100, with 


no machinery o1 personal taxes, native 


born labor, and cheap water and trans 


Noon Fire-Alarm 
Test at Harrisburg 


PROMPTLY ON THE poT of noon at 
Harrisburg, Pa., a test alarm is sent to 
all fire stations, and many citizens check 
their watches by this noon test The 
fire-alarm operator never knows which 
of the 144 boxes is going to be tested 
and is therefore on his toes 

Today it is Box 141 on No. 5 of the 
six circuits of the semi-automatic and 
automatic Gamewell system. Suddenly 
this box registers two taps in head 
quarters. The operator answers with 
two taps unless there is a reason why 
he does not want this box pulled, when 
he would answer with four or more 
taps and the tester would get head 
quarters by telephone. On receipt of 
the two taps, the operator sends at ex 
actly 12 noon one round of the alarm 
to the fire-houses. 

The most recent innovation is a 
Rectox rectifier installed in 1936 
which, set at the system's 100 milli 
amperes, transforms the 110-volt alter 
nating line current into direct current 
to operate the fire-alarm lines and feed 
the batteries on trickle charge. In the 
event of a shut-down, current is im 
mediately taken from the batteries, and 
the trouble is signaled by a light and a 
bell. _In the case of further trouble, 
this time with the batteries, a pair of 
General Electric motor-generator sets 
are available. Additional batteries 


Newark, N. J., Police Motorcycle in Business District 


and anothe pair ot motor-generators 
furnish standby service for the police 


telephone and t legraph Service 


The Police Motorcycle 
Stands for Law and Order 


Pur Powice Orricer. in preventing 
the wrong things from happening and 
keeping the right things happening 
with the least delay and confusion 
must command the fear of lawbreakers 


and the cooperation of the law-abiding 


The motorcycle othcer,”” says 
Inspector M. J. Bolger of Newark 
N. ]., “seems to receive mor public 


respect and obedience than does the 
othcer in any other guise. Newark has 
three squads of ten men each operat 
ing thirteen solo, twenty side-car and 
four escort’ Harley-Davidson motor 
cycles. In addition to patrolling the 
streets and highways, including — five 
miles of Route 25 carrying 64,000 vehi 
cles per day, they render first aid, and 
escort for funerals, parades payrolls 
and bank messengers One motor 
cycle and side-car is assigned to two 
ofhcers who visit banks and financial 
houses in the business district at in 
regular times during the business day 
to prevent loitering and possible hold 
ups. The radio cars perform this duty 
outside the business district The 
motorcycle is flexible and keeps the 
patrol car free to patrol the ways out 
side the business district, and the pub 


lic knows instantly what it means 


Rutgers Expands 
Safety Courses 


WHEN THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
at Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
N. J.. was organized in July 1Q437, ome 
of the first steps this organization un 
dertook was to start the development 
of well-rounded, long-term courses 
During our first vear of operation a 
thorough study was made of the two 
week intensified courses that were con 
ducted, and during the past academi 
vear these short courses were extended 


into those of the long-term nature 


With such success did these long 
term courses meet, that during this, the 
third vear of the Bureau, we are offer 
ing eight full semester courses in crimi 
nal law, trafic enforcement and eng 
neering, criminal investigation and 
public speaking for police, causes ind 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 

LAWRENCE B. Tipton 
Head, Bureau of Public Safety, Rutge 
University, New Brunswick, N. 
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OF WATER PURIFICATION 


In an old Sanskrit manuscript, containing a collection of medical lore, 


+ appears this advice: “It is good to keep water in copper vessels, to expose it 
to the sunlight, and filter it through charcoal.” The document was written : 
| about 2,000 B.C. 
These days, the modern purifier AQUA NUCHAR Activated Car- 


bon is many times more powerful than ordinary charcoal as a purifying 
agent, and is used by more than 1,100 cities throughout the United States 
to remove unpalatable tastes and odors in raw water supplies. 


: | The cost of furnishing palatable drinking water through the use of 
AQUA NUCHAR Activated Carbon is so negligible that every purifi- 
cation plant should consider its continuous use throughout the entire year. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
230 Park Avenue 35 E. Wacker Drive 1322 Widener Bldg. 417 Schofield Bldg. 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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A New Water-Softenins Plant 
for Shelby, Ohio 


Precipitator Saves Chemicals; Design Uses Old Pumps 
and Clear Well: New Elevated Tank Built 


HE city of Shelby has recently 
placed in operation a mod- 
ern, chemical - precipitation 

water-softening plant of the lime- 
soda type which includes as one of 
its principal features a Spaulding 
“Precipitator.” 

Shelby is a city of 6,800 popula- 
tion located in north central Ohio. 
It is a prosperous community con- 
taining several sizable industries. It 
has a modern and efficiently oper- 
ated municipal light and power 
plant, a complete sewerage system 
and sewage-treatment plant, as well 
as a municipally owned  water- 
works system. The city has been 
blessed for several years with a high- 
class administrative organization, 
and its citizens are largely civic- 
minded and cooperative. 


The Old Water Works 

Ihe original water works was 
constructed in 1897 by a locally 
owned private utility, but was pur- 
chased by the city in 1934. The 
source of the supply is two dug 
wells, 20 feet in diameter and 45 
feet deep, in heavily water-bearing 
gravel deposits which provide an 
ample quantity of water. Unfor- 
tunately however, the water, though 
satisfactory from a bacterial stand- 
point, is very hard, the water from 
one of the wells having 650 and the 
other 848 parts per million of total 
hardness. It also has a high iron 
content, 8.0 parts per million. 

\n iron-removal plant, consisting 
of aeration, settling and gravity 
filtration, was constructed in 1917 
but was of insufficient capacity for 
the present consumption require- 
ments and was abandoned when 


By F. MacDowetr 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


the new water-softening plant was 
placed in operation. 

The iron-removal plant dis 
charged into a clear well, of 220,000 
gallons capacity, from which the 
high-service pumps took their suc 
tion. The bottom 120,000 gallons 
storage in this basin is utilized in 
connection with the new softening 
plant and pumping station, being 
interconnected with a small clea 
well at the softening plant, which 
serves as a suction basin for the 
high-service pumps. 

The old pumping station, which 
originally contained steam-operatecd 


pumps, and was later converted to 
an electric motor-driven pumping 
station, has also been abandoned, 
and the pumping equipment has 
been moved to the new building 
which houses the water-softening 
plant. These pumps consist of one 
Soo and one goo to 1200 gpm unit, 
discharging into the distribution 
system against 140-foot head. ‘The 
pressure was, prior to the construc- 
tion of the recent improvements, 
equalized by a 210,000-gallon total 
capacity standpipe, located near the 
old pumping station, only 146,000 
gallons of which is available fon 
effective fire protection pressure. 
The recent improvements include 
a new 300,000-gallon capacity ele 
vated tank located near the com 


mercial district. Lhe standpipe 


Exterior of the New Water-Softening Plant at Shelby 
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sion and eliminating the pain ing 
of the inside of the tank every {ew 
years. 


Softening Plant 4 


The water-softening plant, which 4 
also removes the iron from the HE 
water, is of the lrme-soda type and 
has a nominal capacity of 2 million 
gallons per day. The plant con. 4 
sists in general of an aerator, a re. 
action - settling tank (Spaulding 
Precipitator), recarbonation 
basin, a sludge concentration tank. : 
gravity mechanical filters, a clear 3 
water-suction basin, sludge lagoons, 8 


4. 


The Coke 


will be kept in service to supple 
ment the new elevated storage. 

Ihe 1938 records show an aver- 
age daily water consumption ol 
641,000 gallons, and a maximum 
daily consumption of 1,200,000 gal- 
lons. It is anticipated that both 
the domestic and the industrial con- 
sumption will increase materially, 
with the furnishing of soft water, 
for one industry alone, the Shelby 
TFube Company, is expected to in- 
crease its use of the municipal sup- 
ply by 150,000 gpd or more. 

Elevated Tank 

In determining the capacity ol 
the new elevated tank, the follow 
ing assumptions were made. The 
minimum fire consumption require- 
ments of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for cities the size ol 
Shelby, in the eighth insurance rate 
classification, is 1,700 gpm for 10 
hours, or 1,020,000 gallons, plus the 
maximum domestic consumption 
requirement during the same peri- 
od, which is estimated at 933 gpm 
for 10 hours, or 560,000 gallons, 
making a total minimum fire con 
sumption requirement of 1,580,000 
gallons in 10 hours. To meet this 
demand, the new plant will supply 
the following quantities of water: 

Gallons 
Clear well and suction basin (min.). 132,000 
Low-service pumps (limited by max. 


filter rate) 1,750 gpm x 600 min. 1,050,000 


Old standpipe (available fire storage) 146,000 
New elevated tank 300,000 


This available fire 
storage provides a leeway, in case 
the standpipe or the new elevated 
tank is not entirely full when the 
fire starts. 


protec tion 


derator, at the Right, and the Spau lding 


oe 


Precipitator in the Foreground 


The new elevated tank is of the 
dome roof, elliptical bottom type, 
with a 4-foot diameter riser. It is 
supported by a six-leg tower and 
has an overflow pipe carried to an 
adjacent storm sewer, and a blow- 
off and drain at the bottom. On 
account of unstable soil conditions, 
all foundation piers were supported 
by wood piles, computed for 2 tons 
per square-foot load and requiring 
16 piles under the outer piers and 
20 piles under the center pier, each 
about 24 feet in length. The total 
concrete in the piers was 186 cubic 
vards. 

A feature of the elevated tank 
was the inclusion in the contract ot 
an electric device for preventing 
the formation of rust and the result- 
ing corrosion on the inside of the 
tank. The device, which was man- 
ufactured by the Rusta-Restor Cor- 
poration, consists of a carbon elec- 
trode, hanging down in the center 
of the elevated tank, and a rectifier 
(transformer) for changing the 
110-volt alternating current to di- 
rect current of low voltage. The 
current passes from the electrode 
(annode) through the water to the 
steel tank, which becomes the 
cathode. This causes minute bub- 
bles of gaseous hydrogen to collect 
on the wet surface of the tank, thus 
preventing the oxidation of the 
iron. The cost of this equipment, 
installed, was $300, and it is esti- 
mated that the operating cost for 
electric current will not be over 50 
cents per month. The same or sim- 
ilar devices have been installed on 
a number of elevated tanks in Ohio 
and elsewhere and are reported to 
be successful in preventing corro- 


and a single-story building with 1. 
foot basement. The mechanical] 
equipment includes recarbonation 
equipment, dry chemical feeders, 
sludge and supernatant liquor 
pumps, metering and automatic 
control devices and miscellaneous 
equipment. 


Aerator 


The water as it comes from the 
wells first passes through a coke 
tray aerator, 5 feet 10 inches x 7 
feet 3 inches in plan and g feet 6 
inches high, to reduce the high CO, 
content of the raw water. This 
aerator is constructed entirely of 
concrete and cypress wood, which 
eliminates the usual corrosion 
troubles with metal aerators. ‘The 
water enters the aerator at the top, 
discharging into two V-shaped wood 
troughs set at right angles to each 
other across the center lines, and 
overflows these troughs. It then 
flows through a _ planked cover, 
drilled all over with 114-inch holes 
14 to 3 inches apart, to evenly 
distribute the water over the three 
coke trays below, which have bot- 
toms of 114-inch-wide slats, 14-inch 
apart. Each tray contains 6 inches 
of 1- to 2-inch coke. Baffle-boards 
on the sides of each tray prevent 
the water spray from blowing out 
of the aerator. Framed, removable 
copper screens enclose the open 
sides and top of the aerator. The 
aerator can be by-passed for clean- 
ing. 

Precipitator 

The aerated water passes to the 
reaction-settling tank, which is a 
Permutit Company Spaulding Pre- 
cipitator. This tank consists of 


an outer concrete shell, conical in 
shape, 37 feet in diameter at the 
top, 25 feet in diameter at the bot- 
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n d 16 feet g inches total 
pth, inside of which is an 
| steel cone, 8 feet 6 inches 
liarneter at the top and extend- 
within 12 inches of the con- 
ere shell at the bottom. Inside 
he er steel cone is a motor- 
iwitating mechanism. Steel 
ik-ways lead to the center of the 
d thence to the aerator. An 
weir extends around the top 


deat 


of the inner cone. 
lhe water and chemicals are fed 
i into the inner or reaction compart- 
ment, and pass through the annu- 
lar space at the bottom and thence 
upward, in the settling compart- 
ment, to the outlet weir extending 
around the top of the inner cone. 
The total detention period in 
the tank is only 60 minutes for 2.0 
med. An 8-foot depth sludge 
blanket is maintained in the tank, 
which accomplishes a better chem- 
ical reaction and a resulting saving 
in chemicals as well as permit- 
ting the low detention period and 
providing a very clear effluent. 
Lime and soda ash are used for 
softening, the raw water containing 
about half each of carbonate and 
non-carbonate hardness. Alum is 
used as a coagulant. 

The excess sludge is drawn off 
and settled in a concrete concentra- 
tion tank. The supernatant liquor 
overflows a weir in this tank and is 
pumped back into the Precipitator, 
to save chemicals. The settled 
sludge flows by gravity to the sludge 
lagoons, or, when necessary to com- 
pletely de-sludge the Precipitator, 
it can be pumped to the lagoons. 


Recarbonation 


From the Precipitator the water 
flows through a concrete recarbon- 
ation tank of about 8 minutes de- 
tention capacity, with a brass pip- 
ving CO, distributing grid, and 
thence through a covered channel 
to the filter basins inside the build- 
ing. It appears, from limited oper- 
ation to date, as claimed, that lit- 
tle or no CO, will be required with 
the Precipitator, but the recarbon- 
ation tank is provided in case its 
use proves necessary at any time. 

rhe CO, equipment, furnished 
by The International Filter Com- 
pany, consists of a cast iron cooler- 
scrubber, a Nash rotary compressor, 
a band-type dryer, and a CO, flow 
indicator. Portable Orsat equip- 
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ment is provided for determining 
the percentage of CO, in the flue 
gases. Iwo Spencer coke boilers 
are provided, either one of which 
has sufhcient capacity to heat the 
building, except in extreme cold 
weather, and also to produce the 
combustion gases, for CO,. The 
CO, gas line leading to the recar- 
bonation chamber is chrome-nickel- 
iron pipe and the distribution grid 
piping is brass. 


Filters 

Three gravity mechanical filters, 
each 12 x 19 feet in plan, and 0.67 
mgd nominal capacity, are located 
side by side at one end of the build- 
ing. On account of limited funds 
and the generous capacity of the 
plant for present needs, only two 
of the filters have been equipped 
at the present time. Also, there is 
promise that the character of the 
Precipitator efhuent will be such 
that the filters can be operated at 
a 3 gallons per square foot per 
minute rate instead of 2 gallons, 
for which they were designed, thus 
providing 2 mgd capacity in the two 
units equipped. 

The filters are designed in ac- 
cordance with usual practise, with 
a cast iron manifold and _ lateral 
strainer system, graded bank gravel, 
silica sand, and steel wash-water 
troughs. They are controlled with 
Simplex direct-acting rate control- 
lers and operated with hydraulic 
valves and Infilco marble operating 
tables. Simplex loss-of-head gages 
provide the only metering equip- 
ment on the tables. 


Suction Basin 


The filtered effluent passes to a 
suction basin, of 12,000 gallons 
minimum effective capacity, lo- 
cated in the center of the building. 
This basin, which provides suction 
for the high-service pumps, is con- 
nected, by means of a 16-inch steel 
pipe line, with the existing clear 
well, which provides an additional 
120,000 gallons of clear-well storage 
below the elevation of the bottem 
of the filters and, in case of neces- 
sity, an additional 100,000 gallons 
by backing up to the high-water 
operating level in the filters. A 
Simplex water-level gage located in 
the upper corridor indicates the 
depth of water in the suction basin 
and clear well. 
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Chemical Feeders 


Three Infilco dry chemical feed- 
ers are provided, with capacity be 
tween 200 and 500 pounds per hou 


hydrated lime and soda 


ash, and 10 to 150 pounds per hour 
alum. These feeders are lo 
cated in the chemical storage room. 
The chemicals, after mixing with 
water, are discharged by gravity to 
the reaction settling tank. 


Automatic Control Equipment 


and Meters 


cam type, float switch, acti- 
vated by a float in a stilling well 
connected to the filter inlet chan 
nel in the operating gallery, con 
trols automatically the starting and 


of one or more well 


pumps, as desired, to maintain a 
constant high-water level in the fil- 
This switch, at the same time, 
synchronized with the well 


automatically starts and 


stops the chemical feeders, the agi 
tators in the Precipitator, the su- 
pernatant pump and the CO, com- 


A steel panel type switcll 


board in the basement is provided 
for manual control of the high-ser 
pumps. A Simplex venturi 
meter, with indicating, recording 
and totalizing register, is provided 


high-service pump dis- 


Building Superstructure 


The building superstructure is 
of vari-shaded red brick, with steel 
and wood frame roof deck 
with composition roofing. Glass 
block over the entrance doorway 
lights the upper corridor. ‘The in- 
terior walls, except in the chemical 
room, are of buff, glazed brick. The 
flooring is finished with mottled 
brown asphalt tile. 

The aerator, Precipitator, sludge 
concentration tank and recarbona- 
tion tank are located outside in the 
rear of the building. The build- 
ing, which is 83 x 4o feet in plan, 
encloses the rest of the plant. The 
three filters are at one end. The 
upper floor, 4 feet above finished 
grade, contains the chemical stor- 
age room, with capacity for 100 


chemicals, the laboratory, 


storage and toilet rooms. 
corridors separate the vari 


ous units. The basement contains 
the pipe gallery and the pump and 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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When the City Acquires 
Tax-Delinquent Land 


“Third: 
terment in city affairs is depend up 
on industrial development, a newly 
organized Department of Commerce js 
now actively engaged, among other 


EGINNING October 1, 1939, 

the municipalities of New 

York State will benefit by a 
new law under whose terms the 
foreclosure of tax-delinquent prop- 
erty will be a much simpler and less 
costly procedure than heretofore. 
This act of the 1939 Legislature 
(Stagg-Whitney Tax Bill—Senate 
Int. 1582, Pr. 2552) provides tor 
action in rem, directed against the 
land as distinguished from the own- 
er of the land, and eliminates the 
necessity of title searches, personal 
service, referees’ fees and huge ad- 
vertising costs. Its terms are out- 
lined in some detail in a paper on 
“Tax Foreclosure Problems,” by 
Councilman George Xanthaky, of 
Long Beach, in “Municipal Prob- 


lems, 1939.°* Other important 
papers in these Conference Pro- 
ceedings on tax-foreclosed land 


problems are contributed by L. B. 
Cartwright, Comptroller, Roches- 
ter; Thomas E. Kennedy, Commis- 
sioner of Finance, Syracuse; C. A. 
Harrell, City Manager, Schenec- 
tady; and Charles L. Curran, Tax 
Lien Liquidation Attorney, Yon- 


kers. 
Steps in Rochester 


Comptroller Cartwright’s paper 
states that: 


“Rochester has 79,000 parcels of real 
estate within its boundaries. On April 
1,1938, 18,000 of these parcels had taxes 
unpaid for two or more years, and, of 
this number, 13,000 had taxes unpaid 
for five or more years. ‘Twelve thou- 
sand of these properties were vacant 
lots, some on improved streets having 
sewer and water connections, and 
others representing practically unde 
veloped territory. Six thousand _par- 
improved with buildings of 
one kind or another, ranging from cot- 


cels were 


tages assessed at less than $1,000, to an 
abandoned department store building 
standing upon the main street of the 
city, originally valued at several hun 
dred thousand dollars, but now offer- 
ing no hope of immediate use for any 
purpose. Such is the problem in 


Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials of the State of New York, 
obtainable at $1.25 from the office of the Con 
ference, Citv Hall, Albany, N. Y. 


Rochester, a city of diversified industry, 
and prosperous beyond the average 
city during the past depression 
years. ... 

A campaign now under way in 
Rochester will, it is hoped, result 
in keeping at least one-third of the 
delinquent parcels, representing by 
far the greater part of the assessable 
value involved in delinquency, in 
the hands of owners. With respect 
to those properties, largely unim- 
proved, which must be taken over 


by foreclosure, other steps have 


been taken: 

“First: There has been established 
in Rochester a completely reorganized 
planning commission. It was felt that 
before any definite steps could be taken 
to restore or increase taxable values, 
there must be some definite plan look- 
ing to the future. Rochester has long 
had a zoning commission and a well- 
developed zoning plan, which has been 
coordinated with the broader aspects 
of city planning. 

“A study has been made of all vacant 
property as to its use possibilities. 
‘These depend upon many factors, such 
as location with relation to transporta- 
tion facilities, to industrial plants, to 
shopping areas, to schools, etc. It is 
now contemplated to classify land 
which is owned by the city, or may be 
acquired through foreclosure, from the 
standpoint of proper zoning for its 
best use. For example—in large areas 
in one section of the city which show 
as subdivided lots upon the city map, 
but where no streets have been im- 
proved or even marked out, and where 
the present location of industrial plants 
precludes the possibility of a residen- 
tial development, industrial sites may 
be developed. In other locations, 
property, now zoned as high-class resi- 
dential, must be re-zoned and opened 
to two-family houses or even apartment 
houses; and commercial zones must be 


established where they will be most 
useful. 
“Second: A general program of fore- 


closure must be carried out to take 
over unproductive properties on the 
tax rolls and to permit sale to responsi- 
In the county outside of 
Rochester this campaign is well under 
way and in two years 896 lots have 
been sold under agreements by the 
purchaser to build within a specified 
time. Agreed construction amounting 
to $1,979,000 has been added to the 
county assets and approximately $250,- 
ooo has been received for the land in 
the form of cash or by assumption of 
assessment debt. In the city the cam- 


ble persons. 


paign is just beginning. 


Since any permanen: bet 


activities, in a campaign to bring to 

. . 5 
Rochester various new __ industries 
which, in addition to establishing tax. 
paying factories, will also result, by 
reason of payrolls, in supplying tax. 
paying incomes to home-owning fac. 
tory workers. .. .” 


Buffalo's Problems 


In her discussion of Buffalo's tax. 
foreclosed land—of which the city 
holds some 1,500 parcels which 
have not been put to any public 
use—Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel Strootman summarizes five of 
the problems requiring careful con- 
sideration: 

“In the first place, it was fully re- 
alized that any property acquired by a 
city and not devoted to some public 
purpose is worse than useless. It is 
not only unproductive of revenue, but, 
in addition, costs the taxpayer money 
for local assessments, other mainte- 
nance charges and sometimes taxation 
by other municipalities. Looked at 
from that angle, the city would be well 
rid of the property at any price, pro- 
vided it would be returned to the tax 
rolls and again become a_ productive 
factor. Neither the citizen, the tax- 
payer, nor the public official anxious to 
make a record in public service is in- 
terested in possible long-term gains in 
the capital assets involved. 

“Secondly, notwithstanding that 
there was some improvement in the 
real estate market, property was yet 
unsalable at anything like its real worth 
and this property could probably not 
be sold except at bargain prices, in 
some instances below the assessed value. 

“Third, no matter how desirable it 
might be for the city to unload its 
property, it should not go into com- 
petition with its citizens and taxpayers 
so as to undersell them to such an 
extent that the values for sale pur- 
poses of other properties in the city, 
particularly in localities where prop- 
erty was being sold by the city in any 
quantity, should be drastically re- 
duced. 

“Fourth, that property for sale in 
the city had to compete with property 
in bordering towns and villages much 
of which was being sold at a low figure. 

“Fifth, consideration had to be given 
to sale prices in connection with the 
assessment of adjoining property. To 
avoid legal complications consideration 
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.e given, in any plan proposed, 


. method by which any consid- 
era ‘duction in the price below the 
ass value could be compensated 
fo ther considerations .. .” 


Progress in Yonkers 


Yonkers seems to have given more 
consideration than the other mu- 
nicipalities represented in this sym- 
posium to making good public use 
of tax-foreclosed land. Says At- 
torney Curran: 

It is not a practical solution of the 
problem to endeavor to force all land 
so acquired into private ownership. 
There are many parcels of property 
which, owing to their nature, will never 
be productive and, consequently, are 
not even potential income producers. 


“To endeavor to keep such lands in 
private ownership only tends to falsely 
increase the tax base and to ultimately 
create deficits, since taxes would have 
to be levied against such properties 
but would rarely, if ever, be collected 
from the owners thereof. 

“In the rural districts some of thes 
properties can be disposed of for util 
ization for reforestation. However, no 
such outlet exists in the urban areas. 
Therefore, title to these properties 
should be allowed to remain in the 
municipality unless it is definitely 
shown that, despite their undesirabil- 
ity, they can and will be put to a pro 
ductive use. 

“In addition to that type of prop 
erty, other properties can be acquired 
and used for municipal purposes. The 
city of Yonkers has been very fortunate 
in acquiring properties of this nature 
and has utilized them for playground 
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facilities, parks, street openings, sewer 
easements, additions to existing school 
playgrounds and for additional school 
used when, as and if the 
schools are needed. 


sites to be 


“The above two classifications hav 
resulted in the disposition of prope: 
ties falling within those 
However, the city of Yonkers has ac 
quired many hundreds of 
which are available for private ownet 
ship and use 


categories 


parcels 


A close contact has been established 
with the Yonkers Chamber of Com 
merce The latter 
been very active in 
bring new industries into the city of 
Yonkers. Since the city is now the 
owner of a number of desirable busi 
ness and industrial sites, that contact 


organization has 
ndeavoring to 


should result in some sales of that type 
ot property.” 


Community Forests Increase in Number and Value 


Sreapy GAINS in number, size and 
usefulness of community forest enter- 
prises throughout the nation are being 
reported to the Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, said Ernest 
O. Buhler, forest specialist, speaking 
on July 12 before the North Carolina 
Forestry Association at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina. 

“New community 
stantly being established,” he 
“Although there are now more than 
1,500 in the United States, new com- 
forests were established this 
Florida, North Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Michigan, Georgia, 
North Carolina and a number of other 


forests are con- 
said. 


munity 
year in 


states,” 


\mong the reasons given by com- 
munities for starting local public for- 
ests, Mr. Buhler has found, is the 
value of such undertakings as a profit- 
able community investment which will 
bring returns in timber sales, will pro- 
vide recreational areas, outlets for un- 
employment, protection for  water- 
sheds, refuges for wildlife, and im- 
proved community environment. 

[wenty new forests established in 
the state of New York in 1938 brought 
the total in that state to nearly 6oo0. 
These contain 150,000 acres on which 
more than 68 million trees have been 
planted since 1909, when the first unit 
was established at Gloversville. One 
locality has a triple program, Mr. 
said. The village of Sher- 
burne, with a population of 1,077, 
owns a community forest of 400 acres 
on which nearly a half-million trees 

ive been planted, and the township of 
Sherburne also acres of 


Buhler 


Owns 400 


rest on which it has planted more 
than a third of a million trees. 


The 


school district of Sherburne owns an 
additional 12 acres which is 
used as a school demonstration and 
study forest and where 12,000 trees 
have been planted. 

The city of Newnan, Ga., reports a 
community forest of 800 acres which 
has been abandoned 
farm land purchased for the city wate1 
shed. A portion of the forest has been 
developed into a picnic ground and 
equipped with a lodge, barbecue pits, 
benches, tables, playground equipment 
and the like, which find almost daily 
use. 

One of the oldest community forests 
in the nation, Mr. Buhler said, is that 
of Danville, N. H., which dates from 


being 


established on 


pre-Revolutionary War days and has 
yielded more than $30,000 in timber 
sales and interest in a trust fund estab 
sales 


lished from proceeds of forest 


from 75 acres. 
\ community 


forest of 


which establishes a 


2,000 acres might have a 
property valued at $100,000 at the end 
of go years, in Mr. Buhler’s opinion 
since such a forest is conservatively es 
timated to increase in value at the 
rate of a dollar per acre per year, il 
properly managed and protected. In 
some cases, he pointed out, returns 
would be much depending 
upon tree species and growth, nearness 


to market, management and other fac- 


higher, 


tors. 


years: 


This magazine advocates: 


and maintained 


safe, potable water 


and garbage 


properly trained 


equipped 


Streets that are well built, well 
lighted, and well cleaned 


An abundant supply of clear, 


Sanitary disposal of sewage 


Fire and police departments 
and 


Tue American Crry’s PLATFORM 


In this issue, which completes the thirtieth year—360 monthly issues 
of publication of THe American Crry, it may not be amiss to reprint the 


platform which has appeared in these columns from time to time in past 


Traffic control for safety and 


facilitation; fewer grade 
crossings 
Plenty of parks, parkways, 


playgrounds, and swimming 
pools 


Banishment of slums, and 
building of well-planned 
home neighborhoods 


Administrative efficiency and 
citizenship cooperation in 
bringing these things to pass 
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Fremont Steam-Electrie Plant 


HERE are indications that 
with the completion of its 
$273,000 rehabilitation pro- 

gram the cit¥ of Fremont, Nebr., 

now possesses a power vardstick 
measuring 36 inches. The prin- 
cipal improvement is the installa- 
tion of a 600-hp Murray lron Works 
type A boiler built for 400 pounds 
pressure, with water walls, and su- 
perheater equipment to produce 

750 degrees F. steam temperature, 

and an economizer. ‘This is the 

type of improvement necessary, as 

Dr. M. J. Zucrow pointed out here 

last month, if these plants are to 

hold the respect of the powel in- 
dustry. Black & Veatch, of Kansas 

City, Mo., consulting engineers, say 

that the Fremont plant is now in 

the forefront of power plants. 

\n electric coal-weigh lorry of the 
Beaumont Birch Co. carries coal 
from bunker to the Taylor water- 
cooled stoker whose grate consists 
of seven troughs each 
equipped with a ram and secondary 


feeding 


pushers driven through a two-speed 
gear box controlling the rate of 
feed Between the troughs or re- 
torts are the forced-draft ports, and 
at the rear is a common ash pocket 
floored by a pair of crusher rolls 
which discharge the ash to the ash 


hopper below the rolls. The stoker 


grate is covered by water tubes 
which cool the grate, and by thus 
preventing adhesion of molten ash 


THE POWER PLANT OF FREMONT, 


Modernizes 


to the grate not only reduce grate 
maintenance and keep the boiler in 
longer operation, but also permit 
burning the lower grades of coal. 

The enclosing brickwork of the 
boiler contains half a mile of pipe 
which is exposed directly to the fur- 
nace and through which water cir- 
culating keeps the brickwork at low 
temperature. The Foster-Wheeler 
superheater raises steam tempera- 
ture from 448 degrees up to 750 
degrees, with a resulting large in- 
crease in turbine efficiency. The 
economizer, Of same make, placed 
between the boiler and the chim- 
ney, uses the waste gas heat to warm 


NEBR. 


Above—automatic combustion control, which regulates amount of coal and draft, 
maintains steam pressure, and shows boiler water level 


up the feed water for an increa 

in boiler efficiency amounting to 

per cent. ‘The duplicate cen) rifyy 

boiler feed pumps were furnish, 

by The De Laval Steam J urbj; 

Co. Water hardness is removed | 

a Cochrane softener, which makes j 
possible to operate the boiler {ro 

six months to a year without shy 
ting down for cleaning, instead oj 
a week or two. The de-acrating 
feed-water heater, made by the F})). 
ott Co., is a vertical cast-iron cyliy 
drical unit rated at 80,000 pounds 
per hour which heats the feed water 
to the temperature of the stea 
supplied it, with a further conu 

bution to boiler efficiency. Thi 
type of heater also removes 
roding gases from the water. 

The B. F. Sturtevant forced and 
induced draft fans, which add ox 
gen to the burning fuel and cay 
increase the output of the boil 
furnish a draft equivalent to that o| 
a 500-foot stack. 

Crane Co. supplied the hig! 
pressure piping and valves, and 1! 
Bailey Meter Co., of Cleveland, fu 
nished the reducing pressure valves 
and control panels which reduce tl 
pressure from 400 to 300 pounds 
and by use of an Elliott de-super 
heater from 750 to 550 degrees, 
meet the design of the turbine 
which was not rebuilt for the higher 
pressure and temperature. Ai 
from two Gardner-Denver compre 
sors operates these regulating 
valves. The other turbine was re 
built by the General Electric Co. 

From 1885 to date, Fremont’s De- 
partment of Public Utilities has 
grown steadily on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. ‘The residence rate for elec 
tricity is 4.5 cents for the first 50 
kwh, 3 cents for the next 50, and | 
cent thereafter. Residence wate 
rates are 10 cents per 100 cubic fee! 
for the first thousand, 6 cents fo! 
the next, and 4 cents thereaite! 
with a special summer rate of 3,33 
cubic feet for $1. Lower electri 
rates are in prospect. The Depart 
ment of Utilities is directed by th: 
Board of Public Works, headed b 
J. Rex Henry. Lon D. Wright » 
Superintendent of the plant. 
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Collection and Disposal Costs 
for Milwaukee Garbage 


Increased Efficiency Results in Lower Costs 


Despite Increase in Amount Collected 


URING the year 1938 the 
D city of Milwaukee, Wis., col- 

lected 47,763 tons of garbage, 
which was an increase of 5,589 tons 
over 1937. The major factors con- 
tributing to the increase in weight 
are the large number of auto- 
matic stoker, gas and oil burner 
installations that have been made 
during recent years, thus prevent- 
ing householders from burning 
small amounts of refuse at home, 
and the favorable moist season in 
1938 for the local growing of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The collection equipment used 
in Milwaukee includes: four-trailer 
trains each consisting of a Sterling 
tractor-type truck with truck op- 
erator and trailer-man_ handling 
eight Highway trailers, four being 
hauled and four loaded;  two- 
trailer shuttles consisting of one 
shuttle truck and operator and 
six Highway semi-trailers, two 
being hauled and four loaded; and 
one-trailer shuttles consisting of an 
International shuttle truck and op- 
erator with four semi-trailers, one 
being hauled and three loaded. 


The system of handling the trail- 
ers is to have them pulled by horses 
through the alleys while being 
loaded and then to a designated 
spot to be picked up by the tractor 
or shuttle truck for hauling to the 
incinerator in trains. The average 
length of haul in 1938 for the four- 
trailer trains was 4.8 miles; for the 
two-trailer shuttles, 3.9 miles; and 
for the one-trailer shuttles, 2.3. 
The shuttles being lighter and 
faster, the one-trailer shuttles make 
twelve trips to the incinerators per 
day, and the two-trailer shuttles 
make eight trips to the incinerators 
per day. The four-trailer trains 
make only four trips daily to the 
incinerators. 

Of the total garbage collected in 


Horse-Drawn 


1938, the four-trailer trains hauled 
63.83 per cent. In 1937 the trains 
hauled 80 per cent of the total. By 
replacing three units of the regular 
four-trailer train units with two- 
trailer shuttles, beginning in July, 
1938, and eliminating two trailer 
men, the Collection Division saved 
approximately $1,794.66. 


Train of Garbage 


Trailers 


bage to be collected, and 1938 was 
no exception. In addition, the sub 
stitution of shuttles for train uniis 
on some of the routes was respon 
sible for many additional com 
plaints, as the collection schedules 
had to be changed and the 


shifted, which was confusing to the 


cTCcws 


householder until he became accus 


GARBAGE HAULED BY VARIOUS UNITS 


Loads Aver. Wt. 
Hauled Per Load Tonnage Per Cent 
28,297 2,155 30,486.350 63.83 
5,815 2,323 6,752-825 14.14 
5,773 2,581 7452-675 15.60 
1,303 2,430 1,582.875, 3-31 
836 3,563 1,489,225 3.12 
42,024 2,273 47,703-950 100.00 


The cost of collection, including 
vacations, field supervision, sup- 
plies and automobile service, 
amounted to $267,914.85, or $5.61 
per ton, in 1938. This is a decrease 
of 75 cents per ton as compared to 
1937- 


Complaints 


A total of 624 complaints were 
recorded in 1938, as compared to 
only 482 in 1937, 523 in 1936, 458 
in 1935, 427 in 1934, and 650 in 
1933. As a rule, there are more 
complaints when there is more gar- 


Direct Cost 


Per Ton 
Four-trailer trains $5.54 
Iwo-trailer shuttles 4-77 
One trailer shuttles 4-41 
Direct-haul trailers 6.36 
Commercial truck P 7.29 
Total city collections $5.34 


tomed to the new schedule. 


Incineration Costs 


Including the garbage deliv- 
ered by private trucks to the in 
cinerators, a total of 51,886.2 tons 
was incinerated at a cost of $129, 
$23.43, or $2.38 per ton, a decrease 


of 25 cents a ton as compared to 


1937- 

The following tables show the 
weights of the various materials in- 
cinerated and the direct and indi- 


rect Costs: 
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International Tractor-Truck Picking 


Total garbage 

Ashes and cinders (used for fuel 

Other refuse incinerated—rubbish 
waste oil 


Total—All refuse 


Personal Service 


Old incinerator 
New incinerator 


Indirect Expenditures 


Supplies and materials 
Repairs 


Other services 


Total expenditures 


Deduct Net credit on account 


up a Semi-Trailer Garbage Truck 


51,886.2 tons 


4,533-0 | Plant 
632.5 residue 
551-4 i 

57 603.1 6,918.8 tons 


(Due to city from Electric Co. for electric 
current generated at the incinerator power 


plant) 


Net cost of disposal 


The cost of operating personnel, 
or personal service, in the old in 
cinerator is high in comparison to 
the new plant. This difference is 
due to the fact that in the old in- 
cinerator all the charging is done 
by hand, while at the new plant the 
charging is done mechanically, and 
the plant is used only during the 
peak garbage season. ‘The old in 
cinerator is used during the entire 
year. ‘This is necessary to provide 
heat, light and power for both in 
cinerators as well as hot water, heat 


Tonnage Expenditures Per Ton 

42,766.675 $105,256.18 $2.461 

9.119.525 11,542.13 1.266 

51 ,886.200 $116,798.31 $2.251 
$5.942.54 
4,106.78 

10,206.59 18,255.91 +352 

$135,054.22 $2.603 

11,730.79 22b 

$123,323.43 92.377 


and light for the incinerator garage 
and plant office. ‘This overhead is 
included with the cost of personal 
service for the old plant. In addi- 
tion, the old incinerator generated 
current for which the city received 
a net credit of $11,730.79 during 
1938. 

The following table gives a sum- 
mary of the expenditures by the 
Bureau of Garbage Collection and 
Disposal for 1938, divided accord- 
ing to the character of the work 
and showing the credits accruing 
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to the various services: 

Office division $ Rot 

Collection—garbage $269,140.95 
Less—commercial 


collections 1,226.10 
Collection—waste oil 
Disposal $135,054.22 
Less—net credit 
on account 11,730.79 12 


In 1938 the city of Milwauke 
had an estimated population || 
625,000 and an area of 44 square 
miles. The combined cost of ad 
ministration, supervision, collec. 
tion and disposal was $408,601.78, 
giving a per capita cost, including 
all charges, except depreciation 
and interest on investment, o! ap- 
proximately 65 cents. M. G. Oester- 
reich is Superintendent, Bureau 0} 
Garbage Collection and Disposal, 
in charge of this public service 


Vary the Tees and 
You Change the Course 


Tue PARK DeparTMENT of the city 
of Pasadena in collaboration with Bel! 
& Tillinghast, golf architects, injected 
considerable variety into its 27-hole 
municipal golf course by having two 
tees for some holes and three for others. 
This arrangement has several distinct 
advantages. It saves labor, as all the 
wear and tear does not come on one 
tee, and the grass does not have to be 
forced by heavy fertilization. In the 
second place, this scheme gives variety 
to the holes. By placing che tees about 
50 feet apart, the playing of the holes 
can be changed considerably. For ex- 
ample, on No. 4 hole, the old tee gives 
a straight shot of 470 yards, and is ele- 
vated so the green can be seen in the 
foreground; whereas the new tee makes 
this a dog leg or angle shot of 499 
yards. 


Net cost—city 


Playground Organizes 
“Life Begins at 40 Club” 


Tue City Recreation and Play- 
ground Department of Santa Monica, 
Calif., has organized a “Life Begins At 
Forty Club,” in which, under the 
supervision of the Municipal Play- 
ground Director, “young oldsters’” are 
given instruction in volley-ball, ten- 
nis, ping-pong and other games tend- 
ing to keep the waistline down and 
the blood pressure at a normal pitch. 

Each Tuesday and Friday the group 
meets from g to 11 A.M. at the city’s 
Pacific Ocean beach-front playground, 
the first several sessions attracting an 
attendance of some 40 to 50. In addi 
tion to instruction in athletic phases of 
the club’s activities, free instruction 
will be given in other pastimes. 
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enny Parking Pays 


EW HAVEN, CONN., is the 
I only city in the United 

States, as far as I know, oper- 
ating penny parking meters. We 
have 397 of them in our central 
business district, and the rate is one 
cent for fifteen minutes and two 
cents for thirty minutes. ‘These 
meters have had three big results: 
(1) they have cleared up conges- 
tion, removed the all-day parker, 
eliminated double parking, speeded 
up trafhc flow, and permitted me to 
discontinue a special squad former- 
ly maintained to clear congestion 
from 4:00 to 6:00 P.M.; (2) they re- 
ceived instantaneous approval from 
motorists, banks, merchants and 
taxpayers, and I have been unable 
to locate a single dissenter; (3) they 
are more than paying their cost, 
with a total revenue of $1,920.68 
for the first four weeks ( 24 operat- 
ing days) , or 20.128 cents per meter 
per operating day, which means an 
average turnover of at least ten cars 


per space. I happen to know that 


at one location the meters are earn- 
ing 32 cents per day, which means 


Policeman collects coins from New Haven’s parking meters by means 
of a hand truck with capacity for 392 coin boxes. 
the truck holds 28 boxes. Total coliections can be made in one round 


By T. 


Chief of Police. New Haven, Conn. 


a minimum turnover of 16 


Observations have been reported of 


cars. 


six or seven cars using the same 
penny’s worth of time, and at noon 
on one block eight 
found vacated with 6 to 25 minutes 
available on the meters. 


Why We Have Meters 


spac were 


Prior to the installation of park 
ing meters this city, in common 
with most of the cities of the coun- 
try, had wrestled with the well- 
known parking problem. The 
curbs were congested with long 
time parkers, many of them mer- 
chants and store employees, who 
have since seen the shortsightedness 
of occupying the places of prospec- 
tive customers. New Haven is one 
of the oldest cities in the United 
States, and its business section was 
crystallized a century ago; mean- 
time population has grown to 162,- 
000, which is swelled by adjoining 
towns to a shopping and marketing 
population of 225,000. Double 


parking, cruising and fender-dent- 


The bag on top of 


g maneuvering were common 


g 
practices difhcult and often IM pos 
sible to cope with. Efforts to regu 
late the mess produced no lasting 
It would have taken 
all the time of ten men to enforce 
the quarter-, half-, 
two-hour regulations. 
The Board of Police 
sioners, which is the trafhe author 
ity of New Haven, decided to in 


vestigate parking meters, and del 


improvement. 
and one- and 


Commis 


gated the details to the Supplies 
Committee, which 
various types of meters available, 


examined the 


preparing general specifications, 


and taking bids, and, on June 5 
last, recommended the purchase of 


Mark- Time July 24, 


there were installed, with dials fac 


meters. On 

ing traffic, the 397 penny meters 
and 56 two-hour-for-5-cent meters. 
Our 
make money but (1) to bring ordei 
to tacilitare 
We 
retain our 


motive obviously was not to 
out of chaos and (2) 
the transaction of business. 
wanted, moreover, to 
former and existing parking regu- 
lations, and felt that a charge of 


|_| 
3 
4 
i 


fifteen minutes and 
a half-hour was emi- 
nently fair. This turned out to be 
the case, and to our natural satis- 
faction the meters will pay for 


themselves and provide a surplus 


one cent for 
two cents for 


for further trafhe 
\nother decided advantage is that 
truck deliveries have been made 
easier, for trucks now find space at 
which to load and unload and are 
permitted to do this at no fee. 
Right now any car can find one- 
or two-hour parking zones one block 


improvements. 


away from any metered street, with 
the result that motorists regard me- 
tered parking as a convenience and 
not as a tax, and the plan has the 
unqualified support of the com- 
munity. Indeed, the Chamber of 
Commerce says we have hit on “the 
only solution to a tangled parking 
problem. There was no other so- 
lution, and this is something to 
hold downtown business instead of 
having part of it go out on the 
Boston Post Road and compete 
with what was left in the central 
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district.” 

The meters have been entirely 
satisfactory mechanically. Al! ser. 
vicing is being performed by 
Rhodes, Inc., Hartford, and we 
have a mechanically gifted meinber 
of the Department preparing him. 
self against the time when the care 
of the meters will be our respon. 
sibility. Even then, in case of s¢ 
rious defect, we will send the meter 
head to the factory, replacing i 
with one of the spares which we 
keep. 


Nine Years with an Inter - Office 
Communicating System 


ix comptrollers of the city of 

New York, four Democrats 

and two F:sionists, have 
flipped the keys of the same Dicto- 
graph intercommunicating system, 
to save steps, writing memos and 
making telephone calls. Installed 
in 1930 by Comptroller Charles W. 
Berry, the system has never been 
out of operation except to relocate 
stations on account of reorganiza- 
tions. 

One official says he would vigor- 
ously protest any move to discon- 
tinue the intercommunication. He 
uses it many times a day, but even 
if he used it only a few times, the 
convenience would attend 
There is no wait. A key 
is flipped. The man at the other 
end is either there or not there. 
The fact is known instantly to the 
man who calls, and the register 
shows the call until it is answered. 

‘Then the conversation is private, 
no listening-in, and both hands are 
free to look through drawers or 
documents or to take notes. Time 
are saved, and waste 
avoided. In 


samc 
each call. 


and money 
and annoyance are 
fact, the only time consumed is in 
the conversation itself, and the in- 
formation desired is obtained here- 
with. 


All Officials Interconnected 


Ihe departmental system consists 
of 47 secondary stations which re- 
ceive but cannot call, and 13 mas- 
ter stations which call but cannot 
be called. The masters are used by 
othcials located on seven floors of 
the municipal building. 


In addition to this interdepart- 
mental service, the Comptroller is 
connected with the City Treasurer 
(a separate department), and five 
instruments in the Comptroller's 
department connect with the Dep- 
uty City Treasurer, City Collector, 
City Paymaster, Chief Clerk, and 
the Bureau of Real Estate of the 


Board of Estimate. The system op 
erates on 38 dry cells—i2 on the 
Comptroller's master station and 
two on each of the other master sta- 
tions. 

The system was purchased for 
$16,000 in the days of high general 
prosperity, and now nine years 
later, costs only $300 to service each 
year. A coverage as extensive as 
that in the New York Comptrol- 
ler’s department may now be had, 
with improved facilities, at half the 
cost of that system. 


Diesels in Municipal Plants 


To Answer the question, “If we 
should install a diesel engine, how 
much fuel would it consume?” I have 
gathered data on fuel consumption by 
modern diesels up to 3,000 hp and 
have developed the accompanying 
curve which tells at a glance what good 
diesels are doing today. 

If your requirements are 50 hp or 
less, you can figure on a fuel consump- 
tion of 0.45-pound per horsepower per 
hour with a modern engine. If you 
need a 100-hp diesel, the consumption 
will be about 0.42-pound per hp. The 
curve shows that with increase in en- 
gine size the fuel consumption im- 
proves rapidly from the smallest size 
to 200 hp. From 200 to 1,000 hp the 
improvement is less rapid. From 1,000 
to 3,000 hp the improvement is very 
slight, being practically 0.39-pound 
per hp for all sizes in that range. 

To determine the efficiency of any 
engine size, with any fuel, multiply 
the B.t.u. value of the fuel per pound 
by the number of pounds per hp and 
divide the product into 2,546. 

For example, if the fuel contains 
20,000 B.t.u. per pound and you will 
require a 500-hp engine, the chart 
shows that you must multiply 20,000 
by 0.40, which gives 8,000 as the prod- 
uct. Now divide 2,546 by 8,000 and 
it will be found that the engine will 


Re 
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have an efficiency of 31.8 per cent, 
which is a high efficiency as compared 
with most engines of other types. It 
means that 31.8 per cent of the heat 
contained in the fuel will be converted 
into work. Even at 0.45-pound of fuel 
per hp per hour, other conditions be- 
ing the same, the efficiency will be 28.3 
per cent, which is a high efficiency. 
During 1938 the largest diesel in- 
stalled in the United States, in a mu- 
nicipal plant, is credited to Sturgis, 
Mich. It is a 2,675-hp engine and op- 
erates at 240 rpm, has 8 cylinders, bore 
z0l4 inches and stroke 2714 inches. 
It consumes 0.39-pound fuel per hp. 
The most efficient diesel installed in 
a municipal plant during 1938 is said 
to be in Hutchinson, Minn. It is a 
Nordberg 1,500-hp, 6-cylinder engine, 
operating at 257 rpm. It consumes 
only 0.36-pound of fuel, which means 
that on the basis of 20,000 B.t.u. per 
pound of fuel its efficiency is 35.4%. 
W. P. SCHAPHORST, Newark, N. J. 
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One Chemical. Three Treatments 
at El Segundo Water Works 


Hydrated Lime Performs Functions of Softening Reagent, Coagulant and Bactericide 


HE city of El Segundo has 

joined the group of cities 

which have changed from a 
hard water, contaminated with or- 
eanic matter supporting — slimy 
erowths of bacteria, which in turn 
cause obnoxious odors and tastes, 
to a clean, clear, soft, and potable 
water supply. This Southern Cali- 
fornia city is about twelve miles 
southwest of Los Angeles and about 
one mile inland from the Pacific 
Ocean. It is a residential area with 
a population of 4,000 made up 
principally of employees of the El 
Segundo Refinery of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 

Like much of the water of the 
Lower Coastal Plain of Southern 
California, the water supply of El 
Segundo for the past few years has 
become increasingly contaminated 
by organic matter derived from 
subterranean peat beds and from 
the deeper-lying petroleum mea- 


By Louis J. ALEXANDER 


Civil Engineer, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


sures. Such waters support heavy 
growths of slime-forming bacteria, 
which, during their life cycle, pro- 
duce repulsive odors and_ tastes, 
and under anaerobic conditions lib- 
erate hydrogen sulphide. 

El Segundo tried aeration and 
then chlorination, each with un- 
satisfactory results. treat- 
ment produced a temporary fa- 
vorable reaction, but was unable to 
completely control or overcome the 
continuously increasing load of 
micro-organisms. As each of these 
incomplete treatments failed, it was 
apparent that other methods must 
be adopted. 


Carl Wilson, a water technolo- 
gist of Los Angeles, was called in by 


the city of El Segundo, through its 
City Council and the City Engi 
neer, to make bacteriological and 
chemical studies. As it comes from 
the wells, the water contains suffi- 
cient free carbon dioxide to depress 
the pH to 7.2 or 7.3, a point which 
encourages rapid bacterial develop 
ment, with consequent water spoil 
age in the reservoirs and distribu- 
The total 
varied from 250 to 300 ppm 


tion system. hardness 


Dual Treatment Employed 


To prevent bacterial growth, two 
courses were open—to remove the 
organic food material by coagula 
tion and filtration, or to use some 
bacterio static agent. It was de 
cided to combine the two methods, 
using hydrated lime as the only 
chemical. It was regarded essential 
that the treatment be as simple as 


possible, so that it would be un- 


| Mr .« 
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necessary to employ highly trained 
ope rators. 

\ dosage of 16 grains of hydrated 
lime per gallon was found sufficient 
to raise the pH to 10.5, at which 


value bacterial development was in- 
hibited 


At the same time the lime 


floc, produced by the softening ré 
action, removed a considerable pro 
portion of the organic matter, 
while the total hardness was re 
duced to 150 ppm. 

The pH was not readjusted by 
carbonation, since it was deemed 
best to maintain this value at about 
9.5 through the storage reservoir 
in order to take advantage of the 
bacterial control offered by high 
alkalinity. Experience elsewhere 
with similar waters had shown that 
if water could be maintained at a 
pH of 9.0 or slightly higher in a 
distribution system, troublesome 
growths of slime-forming organisms 
would not develop, while at the 
same time the alkalinity was not 
high enough to affect the taste of 
water in service. Of course chlo- 
rine might have been used to sup- 
press bacteria, but since this water 
has never shown the presence of 
coliform organisms and is not ex- 
posed to sewage contamination, it 
was decided to avoid the use of a 
second chemical with incidental ex 
pense for chlorinators, which in 
turn would have made one mere 
operation to be cared for by the 


plant attendants. 

Successful operation of the plant 
for six months has shown that the 
use of one chemical, hydrated lime, 
to perform the three functions of 
softening reagent, coagulant and 
bactericide is justified. 


The New Plant 


The author was employed to de- 
sign a plant to accomplish the pro- 
posed treatment. The design em- 
bodies the following processes in 
order: collection of raw well water, 
aeration, mixing, flocculation, sedi- 
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mentation, filtration, and tran.ler 
of filtered water to the main «or. 
age reservoir. The plant is de- 
signed to treat two million gal) yj, 
daily, continuous flow, but is capa 
ble of handling three million ¢al- 
lons daily. 

Water is pumped by three Layne 
& Bowler deep-well turbine pu ps 
into a system of pipe lines which 
deliver the water through a pres 
sure sand trap to the aerator tank. 
Aeration is accomplished in an 
open-top redwood tank. A Suto 
bilt positive blower driven by a 
3-hp motor forces air through a 
series of porous Carborundum 
tubes which have a _ 10-foot sub- 
mergence. ‘The raw water is intro 
duced at the top of the tank. From 
the bottom of the aerator tank, 
water flows to a switching station 
between two mixing tanks. The 
switching station is so planned that 


At Left, the Pump-Room in the 
Operating Building. Below, the 
Outdoor Plant, Showing Across the 
Foreground the Aeration Tank, 
Secondary Mixing and Primary Mix 
ing Tanks, and at the Back the 
Secondary and Primary Sedimenta 
tion Tanks 


water can be directed to either of 
the two flocculating tanks, or pro- 
portioned between the two, or di- 
rected to either, or both, of the 
sedimentation tanks. It is in this 
switching station that the raw water 
receives its lime dosage. 

Flash mixing is accomplished in 
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THE 
tl ywntake line to the flocculat- 
unk. The flocculating tanks 
are constructed of redwood and 
rest on concrete foundations. There 


is . detention period of 20 minutes 
in the primary flocculating tank, 
at maximum flow. From the pri- 
flocculator, water flows 
‘hrough the switching station and 
central flume to the primary sedi- 
mentation tank, 


Steel Sedimentation Tank 


The sedimentation tank consists 
ff a steel shell resting on a con- 
crete base, and has a concrete floor 
which was screeded to a smooth 
surface and the proper slope to 
provide a satisfactory sweeping sur- 
face for the Dorrco clarifier to re- 
move the sludge deposit. An in- 
teresting feature of the sedimenta- 
tion tank is the central downtake 
well with its radiating headers. 
These headers have orifices on the 
bottom to permit the water con- 
taining the lime floc to flow into 
and agitate the surrounding sludge 
blanket. There is a definite de- 
marcation between the top of this 
sludge blanket and the relatively 
clear water which is in the upper 
half of the sedimentation tank. In- 
fluent water rises slowly through 
the sludge blanket, and spills over 
a peripheral weir into a launder, 
supported on the outside shell of 
the tank. Water in the launder 
flows to a second switching station 
from which it may be directed in 
several ways, but, at present, flows 
back through the central three-bar- 
rel flume into the secondary floc- 
culating tank. After passing the 
secondary flocculating tank and the 
secondary sedimentation tank, the 
water enters a third switching sta- 
tion. The third switching station 
was installed to provide flow either 
to a recarbonation tank or to the 
filters. However, the recarbonation 
tank was not constructed, because 
subsequent experimental work and 
operating experience indicate that 
recarbonation is not necessary. 


Filters 


The filters are constructed of 
redwood, with an underdrain sys- 
tem of Transite pipe. There is 
graded gravel around, and 18 inches 
above, the Transite headers. A 27- 
inch bed of sand rests on the gravel. 
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Water when it leaves each filter 
passes through an Infilco rate con 
troller which has several interesting 
controls. The rate of flow for each 
of the three filters may be set by 
remote control from an_ Infilco 
panel on the operating floor above 
the pipe gallery. There is a sole 
noid-operated automatic shut-off at 
tached to the reset lever of each 
controller. This shut-off is actuated 
by a float-switch in the clear well 
tank. Thus, filtration will auto- 
matically stop upon the filling of 
the clear well. One Infilco rate-of 
flow and one Infilco loss-of-head 
gage is mounted on a separate table. 
These two gages, through a series 
of four-way valves, indicate the op 
eration of any one of the filters. 

Complete control of the filters, 

including the starting by remote 
control of the 3,600-gpm Fairbanks 
Morse backwash pump, is 
plished from the operating plat- 
form. Backwash water flows to a 
waste water reclamation tank. This 
is a reinforced concrete structure 
set in the ground. Practically all 
the wash water is reclaimed by a 
50-gpm Fairbanks-Morse 
water return pump which transfers 
the water to the first switching sta- 
tion. 

The clear well is a circular con- 
crete tank of relatively small capac 
ity and acts primarily as a pumping 
sump from which a 6-inch, 1,000- 
gpm Fairbanks-Morse and a 5-inch 
750-gpm Worthington - General 
Electric transfer pump the 
water to a million-and-a-quarter- 
gallon storage reservoir. ‘This main 
storage reservoir formed part of the 
original water plant for the city. 
High-lift booster pumps, two 5-inch 
and one 6-inch Byron-Jackson, pass 


accom 


wastc- 


pass 


the water from the reservoir to a 
50,000-gallon elevated steel storage 
tank erected by the Pittsburgh Des 
Moines Steel Co. 
the plant is so arranged that, by the 


ihe piping at 


opening and closing of the prope1 
valves, the treatment plant can be 
bypassed and the water from the 
delivered directly the 
All water pumped from 


wells into 
reservoir. 
the plant is measured by a Foxboro 


flow meter. 


Self-Supporting Water Works 

El Segundo is one of the few 
cities having a water department 
which is entirely self-supporting. 
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Ihe Water Department is run on 
an efficient basis, and it had cash 
in the bank to carry out the entire 
construction program. It was not 
necessary to call on Federal agen 


By do 


ing the work on a force account 


cies for financial assistance. 


basis, the citv was able to take care 
of what litthe unemployment ex 
isted within it. 

Phe plant was built under the di 
the City 
The city 
for 


rection of Engineer and 
elected to 


the 


his assistant. 


enter into contracts con 
struction of the steel sedimentation 
tanks the 
flocculating and filter 
for 


equipment. 


redwood aeration 
tanks, 


mechanical 


and 
ana 
the furnishing of 
All other 


reinforced 


work, in 


cluding concrete, the 
construction of the operating build 
ing, piping, electrical work, and 
the mechanical 


equipment, was done by force ac 


installation of 


count. 


Operating Building 
The operating building is a 
pleasing architectural structure of 
three stories with 4,400 square feet 
of floor space. ‘The main entrance 
hall, two stories in height, is on the 
ground floor. Also on the ground 
floor is the pump-room in which 
are the low-lift transfer pumps, the 
and the 


In the pump 


wash-water pump, waste 
water return pump. 
room is the main Trumbull clectric 
switchboard from which all the op 
erating equipment, the well pumps, 
the high-lift boosters, the air blow 
ers, the transfer pumps, and all the 
mechanical equipment of the treat- 
ment plant, may be operated, di- 
remote control, or auto 
On the first 
which 


installed if 


rectly by 


matically. floor there 


is also a room in chlorine 


equipment may be 


chlorine treatment becomes neces 


sarv in the future. The remaining 
portion of the ground floor is oc 

cupied by lime storage spac 
The second floor of the operating 
building houses the laboratory for 
plant control, the chemical feed 
room, in which are installed two 
Infilco dry feeders, a meter-shop for 
the testing, repair and maintenance 
of all water meters, and offices for 
the Water Department Superin 
tendent and the treatment plant 
operator. The locker 
rooms for use of the Department 
Concluded on 


wash and 
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(Continued from the August tissue) 


Combinations of Treatments 


We can now put into use what 
we have learned. In determining 
what system is best, the population 
of the area, the drainage slopes, the 
type of soil, the nearness to deep 
water, must all be taken into ac- 
count along with dozens of other 
factors. Nevertheless, we can set 
up some quite imaginary system 
which may not work everywhere but 
probably will work somewhere. By 
so doing we can perhaps satisfy 
ourselves as to which type of treat- 
ment is best for our own locality, 
and how that system should be 
built. 

Systems can vary, from a gravity 
flow out to sea as the simplest, to 
the activated sludge system as the 
most complicated. Costs cannot 
now be compared except in a very 
careless manner. 

Let us assume that we agree that 
all sewage shall be brought together 
What is the first 
thing to do now? The present 
trend is to put ina comminutor. If 
disposal is to be at sea, this device 
will grind up the sewage so that 
there will be no solid objects, or 
objects held up by air bubbles to 
appear over the outlet or to float 
about the harbors and spoil the 
beaches. If disposal is to be made 
on land, it will facilitate the set- 
tling-out of solids, break them up 
so that purifying action can take 
place, and make them less obnox- 
ious. The finished sludge would re- 
semble a compost heap rather than 
a manure pile. Further, it keeps 
large hard objects out of the pumps. 

Now that the sewage has been re- 
duced to a liquid with very fine par- 
ticles suspended in it, it would be 
a good time to put it through a set- 
tling tank and separate the liquids 
and sludge. But wait. Are we 
going to send it to sea? If so, we 
can put in our tank and then a 
pump, if necessary, to send it on its 
way. If we are going to treat it at 


at one point. 


Problems of Sewage Treatment 


As Seen by a Non-Technical Member of a Local Citizens: Committee 
and Described for the Benefit of Other Committee Members 


a point on land below our present 
level, we can still put in our set- 
tling tank and let the liquids run 
down-hill, or we can let the whole 
business run to the treatment plant 
and settle it there. If we are going 
to pump it to a higher level, we can 
still settle it and pump the liquid 
up-hill and cart away the solids, or 
we can pump the whole business 
up-hill and settle it when it gets 
there. One way means a little more 
carting, the other a litthe more 
pumping. If we are going to use 
an Imhoff tank, we can take it by 
gravity or force line direct to the 
Imhoff tank, without settling, since 
the Imhoff tank is itself a settling 
tank. 

We can now forget the sea dis- 
posal, for we have either sent every- 
thing out to sea, or removed the 
grease and sludge and sent the 
liquid out to sea. 

On land we have brought the 
sewage through a comminutor and 
pumped or otherwise transported 
it to the treatment plant. If it 
comes in with liquid and sludge, 
we must now separate it in settling 
tanks or an Imhoff tank. If it 
comes as liquid without sludge, we 
can send it direct through the fil- 
ters. If put through the Imhoff 
tank or the settling tanks, the re- 
sulting liquid can go to the filters. 
This would also be the case with 
the liquid from the activated 
sludge plant. Whether we use set- 
tling tanks only, Imhoff tanks, acti- 
vated sludge or a combination, we 
get fairly dry sludge, and liquid. 

The settling tanks alone give raw 
sludge, impure from a medical or 
sanitary viewpoint, disgusting as to 
smell and sight. The Imhoff and 
the activated sludge plant give a 
practically harmless sludge which 
should be sanitary and which in ap- 
pearance might resemble leaf-mold 
or rotting hay. 


Location: What to Look for 


The location of the plant de- 
pends upon the system to be used. 


The system to be used depends 
upon the location. You can tackle 
it from either end. 

Let's start with sea disposal. |) 
you are many miles from deep 
water, such a system will be pro- 
hibitive in cost. You must have 
not less than go feet of water at the 
outlet, and 40 would be better. The 
tidal currents must be such as to 
carry all material away from 
beaches and yachting areas. This 
consideration alone will determine 
whether you can have a sea-disposal 
system. Have an engineer estimate 
the cost, and you will be able to an- 
swer that question. 

Now for land disposal. Sludge 
can be carted away and buried in 
waste areas, as can grease. Both 
can be burned if necessary. The 
dried sludge, while having little 
fertilizer value, does make a good 
fill and in very sandy soil might 
help to build up a loam over a 
number of years. However, the 
material obtained from simply 
dumping and draining is very un- 
pleasant and contains grease, which 
tends to keep the air and water 
from the roots of plant life. Such 
treatment can be recommended 
only as a temporary expedient to 
improve a worse condition—which 
is a thing hard to picture. 

Our problem now is to take care 
of the liquids. In some localities 
there is a natural layer of sand 
which, when uncovered, makes a 
natural and inexpensive filter. In 
other places such a filter must be 
built of imported sand or stone. 
In any event, the ground where the 
filter is to be located should have 
the best drainage possible. If no 
such place can be found, then all 
one can do is to locate the plant 
near a stream-bed where the filtered 
liquid can be turned into a stream 
and allowed to run to sea. Take 
care lest some community farther 
down-stream use the stream for 
drinking water. 

Dumping this liquid, called efflu- 
ent, into a stream is supposedly 
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DIAGRAMS METHODS 


SEWAGE TREATMENT 


|, SEA DISPOSAL 
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Tank 
Oigested |Sohds. | Dryin Dry, sludge for Fi// or Fertilizer 
Solid Bade’ 


3.SE77L/NG JANKS and SEPARATE SLUDGE DIGESTION 


Screened sewage Settling Liguid to Ocean or further treatment 
Tank 


Raw > Digestion Digested Dry sludge for 


ank | Sludge Fi// or 
Gases burned fo Fertilizer 
4, SAND FILTERS heat digester 
Settled S. Dos/ S. Effluent to stream,Ocean 


| > Solids cleaned trom 
sand surface for 
or Fertilizer 
5.7RICKLING FILTERS 
Ef Fluent to 


Dosin 5 Stone Settlin stream, Ocean 
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digestion tank 


Settled Sewage 


6. ACT/VATED SLUDGE 
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harmless, but it may cause rapid 
growth of algae or weeds. This 
can be offset by the not too expen- 
sive use of copper sulphate, some- 
times called blue vitriol. If not 
used in too great quantities, this 
will not hurt animal life. 

At all times remember that a 
land plant is not a thing of beauty, 
although it need not be unsightly, 
and landscaping helps a lot. How- 
ever, it is not likely to be appre- 
ciated by neighbors. It is there 
fore important to place it as far 
from habitation as possible. The 
farther from houses, the more the 
cost of pumping, especially if the 
elevation is great. Also, the longer 
the run back to the sea, the more 
land damages can be claimed by 
those whose artistic sense tells them 
they have been damaged as the re- 
sult of effluent discharged into the 
drainage course. 

Probably the best system is that 
now frequently found where the 
sewage plant of one town is care- 
fully put over the line into the 
next town. It is queer how little 
the sewage your sewage —bothers 
you when it is in the next town. 


Cost 


No attempt can be made to give 
costs of any system, nor compara- 
tive costs of various systems, be- 
yond this: Most towns are above 
sea-level; it follows, then, that the 
cost of pumps, the size of pumps, 
and the work they have to do, is 
less in sea disposal than if the same 
sewage has to be pumped up-hill. 

Therefore, upkeep or operating 
costs for sea disposal should be 
less than in a land plant once the 
system is installed. On the other 
hand, since much of the work must 
be done under water and at a con- 
siderable depth to boot, the cost of 
construction may well be much 
greater, 

The costs of the different kinds oi 
land plants will depend a lot on 
local conditions and also on how 
much purification has to be done. 
lanks of one kind or another for 
separating the solids and_ partly 
purifying the sewage are usually 
necessary, whatever kind of sewage 
treatment is adopted. For small 
towns or cities where there is plenty 
of level, sandy soil at a fairly good 
cistance from houses, tanks and 
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sand filters are often the most eco- 
nomical to build and operate. 
Where conditions are not favorable 
for sand filters or where a good- 
sized city is to have its sewage 
treated, tank treatment and trick- 
ling filters, or tank treatment and 
activated sludge, are likely to be 
best and cheapest. ‘Tanks and 
trickling filters are usually more 
costly to build, but cheaper to op- 
erate than tanks and activated 
sludge. Sand filters cover the most 


area, and activated sludge plants 
the least area, for taking care of 
the sewage from the same num)e; 
of people. This fact has an im. 
portant effect on the cost of the 
land to be secured where land jis ex. 
pensive. 

Comparative costs may be com- 
pletely upset by local conditions, 
The discussion above, however, wil] 
show what to watch for in atte: pt- 
ing to construct the cheapest effi. 
cient system. 


A City Getting Out of Debt 


PRACTICAL plan of debt reduc- 

tion which, after a voluntary 

trial by the municipal govern- 
ment, has been written into the city 
charter of Utica, N. Y., was described 
by Mayor Vincent R. Corrou at the 
annual Conference of Mayors of the 
State of New York at Niagara Falls 
in June. Mayor Corrou, who was 
named Vice-President of the Confer- 
ence for 1939-40, discussed the finan- 
cial plight of his city, with bonded in- 
debtedness totaling $12,778,600 when 
he took office in 1936, as contrasted 
with a debt of but $1,815,331 when 
Utica became a second-class city in 
1go8, and added: 


“We considered what this indebtedness 
meant to the citizens of Utica, translated 
in terms of increased taxes. We found 
that the city was paying slightly more 
than 50 cents of every tax dollar for debt 
service, including interest and principal 
payments on bonded indebtedness. . . . 

“How could we bring debt reduction 
about? The solution seemed simple 
enough. An individual or business con- 
cern which wishes to keep in a healthy 
and solvent financial condition must fol 
low one cardinal principle—pay back, 
each year, more than it borrows. 

“And that simple, common-sense busi- 
ness rule is exactly what we have been 
following in the city of Utica since I rec- 
ommended, and our Common Council 
adopted, a local law which made yearly 
debt reduction mandatory by providing 
that the city could not issue, in any one 
year, more than 75 per cent of the bonds 
retired in that year. In other words, we 
determined to pay back more than we 
borrowed each year and thus guarantee ‘i 
steady, yearly reduction in our bonded 
debt. 

“Any plan to reduce debt, municipal 
or private, must be followed systematical- 
ly over a period of years. . . . Obviously, 
for my administration to reduce the debt 
and for some successive one to scrap this 
policy in favor of unlimited borrowinz, 
would not effect any permanent debt re- 
duction, nor would it reduce taxes. This 
was the only weakness in our local law of 


mandatory debt reduction: it could be 
repealed. 

“To eliminate any possibility of this, 
and thus insure that the plan would be 
followed without deviation in the years 
to come, we caused it to be voted upon 
by the electorate at last fall’s general 
election. As a result of the people’s man- 
date, it is now a permanent part of the 
charter of the city of Utica... . 

“Now that we have considered the 
method by which Utica is a city getting 
out of debt, let us see what already has 
been accomplished in three short years in 
the matter of dollars and cents. 

“At the end of our last fiscal year, on 
December 31, 1938, the bonded indebted- 
ness of $11,386,592 was the lowest in ten 
years. This represented a decrease of 
$1,292,009 from January 1, 1936. By the 
end of this year, when I shall have com- 
pleted my second two-year term, it will 
have been decreased at least $1,682,241 
for the four-year period. 

“The bonded debt of Utica today is 
the lowest it has been since 1929. The 
item of interest in our 1939 budget is the 
lowest it has been since 1926. Mainly be 
cause of this planned economy, Utica’s 
tax rate was reduced this year $2.74. It 
has been steadily increasing prior to this 
year, mainly because of our municipal 
debt. To my mind, debt reduction is the 
salvation of cities today, for, with our 
decreased assessed valuations and the in 
sistence of our people that no services be 
curtailed, there can be no other way of 
definitely reducing the cost of govern 
ment.” 


Earl D. Mallery Appointed 
Executive Director, AMA 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Municipal Association an- 
nounced on August 1 the appointment 
of Earl D. Mallery as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Association, to succeed the 
late Clifford W. Ham. Mr. Mallery 
was for three years Manager of the 
Association’s and Southern League's 
Washington offices. He served as 
Mayor of Alliance, Nebr., from 1928 to 
1932, and as City Manager from 1932 
to 1935. The headquarters of AMA 
are at the Publie Administration 
Clearing House, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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New Land Acquisition Procedure 
Benefits City and Landowners 


By M. Isaacs 
President of the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York 


HE Ofhce of the Borough 

President of Manhattan is 

busily engaged in the con- 
struction of the East River Drive 
from 4gth Street to g2nd Street, 
where it joins that section of the 
Drive originally developed jointly 
by the Office of the Borough Presi- 
dent and the Triborough Bridge 
Authority as part of the approach 
to the Triborough Bridge. 

Under a previous administration, 
the proposed Drive, which ulti- 
mately will extend from the Bat- 
tery to the Harlem River Speed- 
way, was designed to skirt the East 
River north of 49th Street, leave 
the river at 53d Street, dive into a 
tunnel past Sutton Place, and de- 
liver all traffic into York Avenue at 
goth Street. This seemed wholly 
unsound and unsatisfactory to me 
It made impossible a through drive 
without traffic lights. It aban- 
doned a substantial part of the East 
River frontage to private owner- 
ship, instead of reclaiming it for 
the city. 

Accordingly, when I took office, 
I instructed the newly appointed 
Commissioner of Borough Works, 
Walter D. Binger, and the Chief 
Engineer of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, Lester C. Hammond, to re- 
vise the plans and to develop the 
Drive along the waterfront, sug- 
gesting that in those sections where 


the space between the shore and 


the bulkhead line was very narrow 
the Drive might be double-decked. 
The old plans were withdrawn from 
the Board of Estimate and new 
plans were speedily prepared along 
these lines. The work is now well 
under way with the aid of a PWA 
grant, and should be completed in 
about a year. 

The new proposals carry the 
Drive in front of many valuable 
private properties — River House, 
for example, and the costly residen- 
tial development at Sutton Place. 


Much of the value of these proper- 
ties depends upon privacy; and in 
some cases upon access to the water- 
front. 


Separate Agreements Meet 
Special Needs 


The usual method of land acqui- 
sition involved blanket condemna- 
tion of all lands, easements and 
rights which were required by the 
city. Instead, in the case of the 
East River Drive, the Commis- 
sioner of Borough Works, under my 
instructions, has endeavored to 
work out separate agreements with 
many of the waterfront 
The construction of the Drive is 


owners. 


being planned and adapted to their 
particular needs. In return, the 
owners are surrendering to the city 
their rights for a nominal consid 
eration. 

This procedure has two great ad- 
vantages. In the first place, it low- 
ers the cost of land to the city very 


materially. Work of great value to 
the owner can be done by the city 
for less than the owner would be 
apt to receive under condemnation. 
Further, the city avoids the uncer 
tainty of court awards and the pos 
sibility, in some cases, of paying 
heavy consequential damages. Sex 
ondly, these arrangements in many 
cases are of great advantage to the 
owner. Land which he retains is 
increased in value because the de 
sign of the thoroughfare has been 
adapted to the problem of the ad 
joining owner. The net result ts 
property retained in private hands 
enhanced in value and subject to 
future taxation by the city, instead 
of land taken by the city and ac 
cordingly taken out of taxation. A 
few instances can be detailed to il 
lustrate the method used: 


Elevated Playground for S« hool 


The Brearley School is located on 
the block front from 82nd to 8grd 


EAST RIVER PARK, MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY 
A new park adjoining the East River Drive 
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Streets, resting on a high bluff facing 
the river This bluff was excavated 
below street grade, and the auditorium 
of the school and several rooms are 
located below grade. The school play- 
ground was located on a pier neat 
water level. Here the Drive is triple- 
decked: one level for northbound traf- 
fic, one for southbound and one for 
pedestrians. It blanked the front of 
the building to a height of about two- 
thirds of the ceiling height of the audi- 
torium, cutting off light, air and ac 
cess; and eliminating the playground 
as well It was vital to the school that 
the playground be replaced—this was 
more important to it than any material 
result of a possible claim for damage. 
Accordingly, the school and the city 
have entered into an agreement by 
which the city is building for the 
school, at the city’s expense, a fourth 
deck ov r the promenade and leasing it 
to the Brearley School. for a period of 
some fifty years at a rental of Si a 
year. The Brearley School, in turn, is 
limiting all its claims to $1 and sur 
rendering all its riparian rights and 
rights of access to the Drive. The cost 
of this structure to the city is far less 
than the estimated value of these 
claims and rights, but, on the othe 
hand, the value of the playground to 
the school is very much greater than 
any sum that it might receive; with- 
out it the school would find it hard to 
continue its work. 


Garden for Apartment House 


\nother example might be given in 
connection with Sutton Place South— 
the block front from 56th to 57th 
Streets. Here a 19-story apartment 
house of the finest type of construction 
fronts on the river. Ihe Drive is 
planned to run somewhat below the 


Special Development of East River Drive Between 57th and 58th Streets by Which 
Property Owners and City Both Benefit 


level of the apartment-house terrace. 
The owners were very desirous of hav- 
ing the Drive covered to avoid the 
noise, odors and appearance of pass- 
ing cars. Accordingly, they entered 
into an agreement with the city by 
which the city agrees to deck over the 
Drive, covering the deck with sufhcient 
top-soil for planting. The owners are 
contributing $15,000 toward the cost of 
the deck. They lease the use of this 
deck for fifty years for $1, and in turn 
the city receives from these owners a 
surrender of all access to river and 
Drive and a limitation of all claims to 
$1. Here, again, the privacy of the 
apartment house was preserved and its 
value enhanced, and the net cost to 
the city was undoubtedly less than the 
sum it would have had to pay for ease- 


East River Drive, New York, Showing the Brearley School Playground at 83d Street 


ments and riparian rights. 


Value of Taxable Properties 
Enhance 


As a final example, the solution of 
the problem near the Sutton Place de- 
velopment, running from 57th to 58th 
Streets, possibly the most costly and 
attractive group of small private resi- 
dences in the city, is worth more de- 
tailed description. The owners of the 
separate houses have formed a _ cor. 
poration, which holds title to the court- 
yard and river frontages. The Drive is 
double-decked here and also runs un- 
der and forces the demolition of one 
private residence overhanging the 
river. In this case an agreement was 
made with the corporation represent- 
ing all the owners, by which the upper 
level of the Drive was to be decked 
over. The corporation pays the full 
cost of covering the Drive and sur- 
renders all its riparian rights and rights 
of access for $1. The city conveys to 
the corporation all the land over the 
Drive and a narrow strip west of the 
Drive to be used as a garden only, re- 
stricted against all construction. 

The owner of the building which 
had to be destroyed entered into a sep- 
arate agreement, by which she received 
the appraised physical value of her 
residence, namely, $49,000; and the city 
agrees to build the upper deck of the 
Drive so that it will support a new 
four-story and basement building, the 
equivalent of that destroyed. The 
owner, obtaining the use of this deck 
for her new residence, releases in turn 
to the city all her rights and ease- 
ments for $1. Here, too, the net result 
is privacy retained, the value of costly 
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property enhanced, the charge 


é city moderate, and a great ad- 
vantage to the city in the future be- 
‘ instead of taking land and de- 
sroving taxable values, it has en- 
hanced the value of taxable properties. 


Safeguarding the Agreements 


\ll the agreements varied. In 
one instance the city is receiving a 
release of all the easements and 
rights by constructing a footbridge 
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and dock for the adjoining owner. 
In another case, a steam company 
is releasing its rights in return for 
the construction of a conveyor tun- 
nel under the Drive carrying coal 
and supplies from barges on the 
river to the plant. 

In every agreements 
drawn were passed upon by a real 
estate expert retained by the Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan, and 
two experts retained by the Cor- 


case, the 
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Counsel. Every 
ment, first approved as to the form 


poration agree 
by the Corporation Counsel, was 
submitted to the Board of Estimate 
and passed on by the Chief Engi 
neer of the Board. Needless to say, 
every agreement, which was worked 
out with great 
sioner Binger and Chief Engineer 
Hammond, was carefully studied 
and approved by me before it was 
submitted. 


care by Commis 


Land-Value Gains Could Lighten Gasoline Taxes 


N the proposed Works Financ- 

ing Act of 1939, which failed of 

adoption at the recently ad- 
journed session of Congress, an im- 
portant feature that merits consid- 
eration in future Federal-aid legis- 
lation is that for financing new 
highways in part by the increased 
land values they create, and thus 
lessening the need for highway tolls 
or heavy gasoline and motor-ve- 
hicle taxes. Section 5 (g) of the 
bill (S. 2759) would have given to 
the Public Roads Administration 
the power: 

“To acquire by purchase, but not by 
condemnation, for investment pur- 
poses, any real property in the vicinity 
of any highway improvements or Fed- 
eral-aid construction if, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner of Public Roads 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the price at which such real 
property may be purchased is such as 
to make it probable that the United 
States will, as a result of appreciation 
in land values resulting from any 
highway improvement or Federal-aid 
construction, be able to dispose of 
such property, within twenty years, at 
such a price as to result in a profit; 
and to sell any such real property at 
public sale after advertisement and 
competitive bidding and upon such 
other terms and conditions as the Com- 
- missioner of Public Roads and the Cor- 
poration may in their judgment deem 
in the public interest.” 

A supplement to the printed re- 
port of the Hearings (July 14-20, 
1939) on S. 2759 before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States Senate con- 
tains an important Memorandum 
on Some Legal Aspects of the Fed- 
eral Power of Eminent Domain by 
Alan Johnstone, General Counsel, 
Federal Works Agency. The sum- 
mary of this Memorandum con- 


cludes that: 


“(1) Congress may constitutionally 
authorize the taking of land by con- 
demnation with or without the con- 
sent of the state in which the land is 
located; (2) Congress may constitu- 
tionally authorize the acquisition of 
land already devoted to a public use; 
(3) the Federal Government may ac- 
quire property adjacent to highway im- 
provements, the value of which is in- 
creased thereby, as an appropriate and 
economical means of carrying on the 
construction of highway  improve- 
ments authorized to be built under 
the Constitution; (4) obtaining ex- 
clusive legislative jurisdiction over 
property acquired by the United States 
is not a constitutional prerequisite to 
the expenditure of Federal money 
thereon, nor essential to the carrying- 
out ot the Federal purpose for which 
such lands are acquired.” 


Discussing the 
land in excess of that actually used 
in highway construction, General 
Counsel Johnstone expresses the 
opinion that: 


acquisition of 


“The power to finance in the most 
appropriate and economical manner 
the construction of highways, which 
are clearly within the power of the 
Federal Government to build, may be 
effectually denied to the United States 
if the power to acquire adjacent prop- 
erty by eminent domain is denied. In 
order to go forward with highway im- 
provements, the program must to some 
extent be financed by the increased 
property values created by the pro- 
gram, because the tolls to be charged 
for the use of some of the improve- 
ments will not alone be adequate for 
the purpose of recovering the expen- 
diture. The taking of adjoining 
property would seem clearly to be a 
valid exercise of the right of eminent 
domain by the Federal Government in 
direct furtherance of its power to build 
highways. . . .” 

In the above-mentioned hearings 
Commissioner Thomas H. Mac 
Donald of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration expressed the opinion 
that the land problem is holding 


back public works development in 
this country more than any other 
problem. The possibility ol co 
ordinating the highway building 
program with the efforts which 
cities are making to rebuild their 
slums and 
stressed. 


blighted areas was 
Citing Baltimore as an 
example, and displaying a map on 
which were spotted many parcels 
of property around the center of 
the city that the municipality had 
taken over for failure to pay taxes, 
Mr. MacDonald said: 


“That interested us, then, in this 
decadent area around the center of 
Baltimore, and we began pushing our 
investigations into other cities, and we 
find that this is a disease that is preva 
lent in all other cities—the decadent 
area right around the centers of our 
largest cities. 

“We went a little further and found 
that there were millions, and perhaps 
billions, of dollars tied up in mort- 
gages held by the banks on these prop- 
erties that are not paying interest and 
not paying enough income to keep the 
properties up, and there are actually 
properties that are being abandoned 
by their owners because they are un- 
willing to pay taxes and to keep up the 
property on account of no income. 

“We find, after three years of study 
of this situation, that there are literal 
ly-hundreds of millions of dollars tied 
up in unproductive property right 
around the centers of our big cities. I 
checked that in most of the large cities 
with the authorities, and they agree. 

“There [indicating on map] is a 
location where land has been bought 
for slum clearance. Here is another 
one [indicating]. But that property 
bought in the slums, unless something 
is done to revive and recreate values in 
those areas, will become slum area 
within a limited period of time. 

“The proposal we have is to start 
the reviving of these property values 
and relieving traffic congestion by the 
building of roads right in the hearts 
of the cities.” 
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7 what street officials like in 
Adams Heavy-Duty Motor Graders. 
Power to go through and finish any job 
—flexibility of blade adjustments to 
suit all conditions—wide range of work- 
ing speeds with high travel speed to jump 
from one job to another—control that 
is speedy and accurate. These machines 
meet every demand from high-speed 
maintenance down to heavy searifying, 
oil mix and construction work.  Avail- 
able with 624-hp. Diesel engine or 
66\2-hp. gasoline engine . . . Smaller 
models available with 4514-hp. and 
22-hp. engines. Ask your local Adams 
representative for demonstration. — If 
you do not know his name, address 
J. D. Adams Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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eveloping a Texas Airport 


Stinson Field, Municipal Airport of San Antonio, Texas, 
Leased for Operation to a Private Individual 


HE annual operating deficit a private field. They taught Eddie 
current at sO many municipal Stinson, their son and brother, for 
airports has been elimi- whom the port is now named, to 

nated at San Antonio by leasing __ fly. 

the field to a private operator who 
maintains and operates it and pays 
for the current required for light- 

ing. The city makes all capital im- 

provements and has recently com- 

pleted the installation of all stand- 
ard lighting equipment for night 
operation, 

The present San Antonio Mu- 
nicipal Airport was one of the first 
in the Southwest, having been 
started in 1912 by Mrs. Catherine 
Stinson and her two daughters as 


Drainage and Lighting 


The field contains 310 acres with 
four runways with graveled  sur- 
faces. These runways are: north 
and south, 100 feet wide and 2,700 
feet long; east and west, 150 feet 
wide and 5,000 feet long; southeast 
and northwest, 150 feet wide and 
4,800 feet long; and northeast and 
southwest, 100 feet wide and 3,100 
feet long. The last runway is sel- 


dom used, while the east-west and 
southeast-northwest runways are 
the most used, as they conform to 
the prevailing winds. 

The field drains toward Rock 
Creek on the southeast side of the 
held. 


lace aggregate of the runways is un 


The well-graded dense sur 


derlaid by a series of French drains, 
which with the slope of the field 
completely drain it after hard rains 
in about one hour. 

The only paved section of the 
field at present is the 100 x 200 
foot concrete loading apron in front 
of the administration 
This is 6 inches thick, 


building. 


An Air View of Stinson Field, San Antonio, by Kargl Aerial Surveys 
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Quality Trucks Means 


Profits Through the Years 


@ Take stock of your truck needs—and then 
find out what International offers in size, body, 
price, and after-sale service for your loads. And 
remember this when it comes to trucks: Inter- 
national has been building trucks for 33 years. 
International gives you more for your truck 
dollar in operating economy and long truck 
life because it does not compromise truck con- 


THE AMERICAN TY 


struction. Every International is all-truck in 
every detail. 

Ask the International Truck dealer or nearby 
Company-owned branch to tell you how Inter- 
nationals save money on loads like yours. Sizes 
range from Half-Ton units to powerful Six- 
Wheelers—42 models in 142 wheelbases—for 
every hauling need. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


International Six-Wheel Trucks (dual-drive and trailing-axle) offer many advantages for dump truck work, such as: (1) greater payload in propor- 
tion to truck weight; (2) better load distribution; (3) substantial savings on tires, fuel, and lubrication; (4) longer life, with savings on maintenance; 
(5) greater safety, maneuverability, and ease of handling; (6) improved riding qualities. 
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Phe lighting of the field for night 
has only recently been com- 


Vil 

ge as a WPA project. Com- 
pl re boundary lights in white on a 
series Circuit as well as white run- 
way markers and green guide lights 
have been installed. There is need 


for but one set of obstruction 
lights and those are on a house. 
All telephone and telegraph cables 
and power lines in the vicinity of 
the field are underground where 
there can be no possibility of dis- 
astrous accidents from planes be- 
coming entangled because of poor 
take-offs or gliding in too low. 

Floodlighting of the runways is 
done with two 3-kw_ 10-degree 
floodlights 200 feet off the end of 
each runway. A 180-degree 1-kw 
floodlight is installed to pick up 
the triangle of shadow between 
the other two narrow beam lights. 
\ 5-kw floodlight and two 1-kw 
lights are installed on the adminis- 
tration building to light the apron 
and hangar area. 

The wind tee is lighted and is 
located within a large, clearly de- 
fined circle containing also the 
north arrow in front of the admin- 
istration building. A white beacon 
on top of the administration build- 
ing has recently been changed to 
the standard green and white and 
flashes the field’s code “ZN.” All 
the floodlight equipment on the 
field was furnished by Crouse- 
Hinds, and the new boundary cones 
are made by Westinghouse. 

One municipal hangar has been 
built at the field, but at present it 
is being used as a WPA office and 
for storage. There are six pri- 
vately owned and operated fire- 
proof sheet metal hangars at the 
field. A total of 45 private planes 
are based at Stinson field, includ- 
ing ten ships of Edgar Tobin 
\erial Surveys and seven of Kargl 
\erial Surveys. “Twenty-four-hour 
repair service is available at the 
field through the private organiza- 
tions using the hangars. 

Eastern Air Lines running to 
New York, and Braniff Air Ways 
running through San Antonio 
from Brownsville, Texas, to Chi- 
maintain regular service 


cago, 
here. 
There are three municipal op- 
erators at Stinson Field and a total 
sixty-nine employees covering al! 
seTVICEeS, 
The present attractive adminis- 


ol 
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The Quarried Stone Administration Building, 


tration building was built by relief 
labor from stone quarried on the 
airport site. On the ground floor 
are the lounge, a coffee shop, ticket 
offices for the transport lines, rest 
rooms and the manager's office. The 
service of the coffee shop is avail- 
able 24 hours a day. On the sec- 
ond floor is the Weather Bureau 
office, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority radio communication office, 
teletype service, and the radio sta- 
tions of the air lines. 


San Antonio Municipal firport 

The interior partitions of the 
building are 1-inch flagstone used 
either bare, giving an interesting 
decorative effect, or plastered on 
one or both sides, as in the coffee 
shop. 

Fred Harman is Airport Man- 
ager, holding the lease from the 
city of San Antonio. H. J. Wilson 
is Airport Engineer for the city in 
charge of all relief and other proj- 
ects for the improvement of the air- 
port. 
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Water-Softening Plant, Shelby 


(Continued from page 43) 


equipment room. 

A special feature of the building is a 
plate-glass covered sight well, in the 
corridor, for looking down into the fil- 
tered water in the suction basin. An 
underwater floodlight shines into the 
basin. 


Sludge Lagoons 


On account of the large quantity of 
chemicals which will be used to soften 
the very hard Shelby water, and also 
since the small stream at the edge of 
the city property does not provide suf- 
ficient dilution, except during periods 
of heavy runoff, to dispose of the sludge 
from the softening process, it was 
necessary to provide sludge lagoons. 
Fortunately, plenty of area was avail- 
able for this purpose, on the site, and 
at a location which would not affect 
the general sightliness of the water- 
works property. A total of 1.5 acres of 
lagoon was provided by constructing 
earth embankments. The lagoon is 
divided into two units, giving sufh- 
cient area for three years’ storage or 
more. Outlet stop plank weirs are 
provided for overflowing supernatant 


water to the creek, and a by-pass line 
permits the discharge of sludge direct 
ly to the stream during high water. 

Yeomans-Carter plunger 
sludge pump, located in the 
ment of the softener building, is pro- 


type 


base 


vided for lifting sludge to the lagoons 
when to completely drain 
the Precipitator. During normal op 


eration, the excess sludge will be dis 


necessary 


charged to the lagoons by gravity. 
The total cost of the project was 
$105,000, of which $74,000 covered the 
softening plant, and $23,000 the ele- 
vated tank, and the was for 
engineering and miscellaneous ad- 
ministrative expense. The PWA par 
ticipated with a 45 per cent grant. 
The project was handled under the 
direction of J. P. Adkins, 
Manager of Public Utilities, reporting 
to Dr. D. B. Young, Mayor and Service 
Director. Elwood Avery represented 
PWA. The Curro Co., 
of Cleveland, was the general contrac- 
tor for the softening plant, and Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co. for the ele- 
vated tank. The writer was the con- 
sulting engineer for the design and 
general supervision of construction. 
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APPLAUDED 


@ ‘When we purchased an A-W 
‘99’, instead of the tractor, snow plow and 
pull-type grader originally planned, we thought 
the additional cost would bring considerable criticism from 
our townspeople,’’ writes a Mid-Western public official. 


Here’s what actually happened, told in this official's own words: ‘‘The ‘99’ has 
done such a nice job all around that instead of criticism we have received nothing but 
favorable comments. The machine has built and maintained roads, accomplished difficult 
tasks in grading and cutting banks, filled in washouts and done other valuable work. It 
plowed snow nearly continuously last winter, doing a job ‘way beyond our original 
conception . . . and at a big saving in cost. 


“We definitely know that the ‘99’ is cheaper operating and more effective for our 
purpose than any other piece of equipment on the market. Our total gas bill has 
been $388.00 for eleven months. Maintenance costs have been negligible. Last 
summer we rented the '99’ to a grading contractor and a nearby village, netting 

$840 in rentals from these sources. We have learned that the original cost is not 
all important with this versatile efficient motor grader. Our additional invest- 
ment has paid us substantial dividends.” 


Write for full details on 4-Wheel Drive, 4-Wheel Steer, Controlled Traction, 
Stabilized Frame and other exclusive ‘’99"’ features that assure extra- 
ordinary performance on ‘‘impossible jobs’’ and substantial savings on 

routine motor grader work. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY 

Co., Aurora, Illinois. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 


Crushing and 


Motor Graders Motor Sweepers 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 


AMERICAN 


PURCHASE! 


5-Yard Tractor-Scraper 


& Roll-A-Planes Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes 6-Yard Tractor-Scraper 
~' ! Rollers Washing Plants Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor Scraper 
: Snow Plows Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scrape - 
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Flood-Control Channel Lined 


Long Project in Pasadena, Calif.. Built to Prevent Further Flood Damage 


HE historical flood of March 
2, 1938, did great damage to 
public and private property 
in Pasadena, as elsewhere in Los 
Angeles County. Normally, floods 
are unknown in Pasadena, but on 
that fateful March 2 there was a 
flow of 7,000 cls below Devil's Gate 
Dam and a measured inflow of 12,- 
ooo cfs, both unprecedented figures. 
The result was $100,000 damage to 
the municipal golf course and the 
grounds adjacent to the Rose Bowl 
of New Year's fame. The total 
damage along the Arroyo Seco from 
this one storm was nearly $700,000. 
Several concrete footbridges along 
the old line of the stream were 
moved laterally as well as down- 
stream. 

A program of straightening and 
lining Arroyo Seco for a distance 
of 12,000 feet in Pasadena was in- 
stituted by the city as a relief mea- 
sure, for labor as well as property, 
providing a capacity of 20,000 cfs 
with one-foot freeboard and 16,000 
cfs with 214-foot freeboard. Both 
rectangular and trapezoidal sections 
are being used for the concrete lin- 
ing. In July, 1938, work started 


Completing the Steel for an Expansion 
Joint 


with two bulldozers, followed short- 
ly by two large draglines, cutting 
the straightened channel, which in 
one place went through an old 
dump containing 20 feet of tin cans. 
Where there is a curve in the chan- 
nel, the outer side is raised 2 feet 


to take care of the superelevation 
in the flow of the water. 


Concrete Slab Construction 


The first work done was to place 
an invert in the section of Arroyo 
Seco to be paved, and then followed 
the more difficult work of paving 
the slopes. The invert paving is 6 
inches thick in the trapezoidal sec- 
tion, and the side paving is the 
same. Expansion joints are placed 
in the side paving every 50 feet, 
and at each joint the paving is 
thickened to g inches. ‘The joint 
contains 34-inch round dowels 8 
feet long, with galvanized tubes 
over one side, which has been 
painted to prevent adhesion of the 
metal and any grout that may flow 
into the tube. The side slabs are 
reinforced with 34-inch bars on 12 
inch centers both ways. 

To provide for the drainage of 
ground water behind the slabs, 4 
inch vitrified tile weep-holes are 
set into the slab every 10 feet along 
the slope about 5 feet from the bot 
tom. At the top the slab is curved 
to fit the contour of the ground. 


Pouring a Reinforced Concrete Lining Slab in the Arroyo Seco in Pasadena, Calif. 
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‘ BUSINESS . . . both large and smal!, ru 
2 makes great savings when city water is ne 
s conditioned. For Soft Water cuts m 
manufacturing costs—and attracts to 

new industries. bi 

cl 


TAXPAYERS ... old and young, find con- 
ditioned city water a tremendous boon. 
From baby’s bath to mother’s house- 
work, soft water is a great conve- 
nience. And savings on soap, 
clothes and plumbing repairs 
are welcome economies. — 


everybody benefits from SOFT, 
IRON-FREE CITY WATER 


“4 


4 a 
. 
Now Condition Water 
FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET describes ] 
and non-technical terms. Actual layouts 
The Permutit Company, Dept. G3, 330 
i¢ More than 400 United States cities now enjoy Permutit West 42nd Street, New York. , 
Conditioned Water. Perhaps you’ve wanted to add your , 
. city to this select list . . . but expense has made you 


hesitate. 

If that’s the case, by all means investigate Permutit’s 
new Spaulding Precipitator. It’s a new Cold Lime 
Treatment that takes less space, less time and less 
chemicals than plants of conventional design. It’s so 
successful that within the past few months, more than 
twenty municipalities have installed it! 


And remember—Permutit’s Spaulding Precipitator is a "3 W. TE ae 
companion product to the famous Permutit Automatic my, A R g 
Zeolite Water Softener and Automatic Filter. CONDI TIONING B; 

Water Softening is one municipal improvement that 
benefits everybody. So write for the booklet today ...no 
obligation of course. - 


Mention Tux Amenican Crry—it helps. 
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THE 
Invert Paving 

[hree steel yards were estab- 
lished along the job, where the re- 
inforcing steel, bought direct from 
the mills and cut to the required 
lengths, was stored ahead of the 
wol The paving of the invert 


was done with a Rex 27E paver 
ing on the bottom of the chan- 
nel and supplied with the batched 
material from stockpiles along the 
top. A traveling gantry bridge was 
built to run along the top of the 
channel on two pneumatic-tired 
wheels, and another pair at the bot- 


rul 
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it had been cut up. This crew was 
able to pave 190 feet of invert 35 
feet wide in 8 hours. 


Paving the Slope 


The slopes were built up of dis- 
integrated granite hauled in over 
a conglomeration of odd-sized boul- 
ders which had been left by the 
flood. This was consolidated and 
rolled and finished before paving 
started on the 2 to 1 slope. For 
slope paving, the mix was held to a 
114-inch slump and mixed 114 min- 
utes in one of the two Rex 14S-mix- 


Bridge from Top of Bank Makes Batching Easier to 27E Paver Running on Bed of 
Arroyo Seco While Pouring Invert 


tom. Planks for the wheels made 
movement easy when needed. The 
aggregate were batched with Jack- 
son Mfg. Co. pneumatic - tired 
wheelbarrows struck off with a 
board. The skip of the paver was 
let down to a large frame which 
held it horizontal, and the material 
was dumped off the bridge at the 
top into it. There were about 15 
men wheeling to supply the paver 


with a single batch of 18 cubic feet 


of sand, 6 cubic. feet of 34-inch 
stone, 18 cubic feet of 114-inch 
stone, and g cubic feet of pea gravel 
for the 51%4-sack batch. The bar- 
rows measure 3 cubic feet each 
when struck off. The concrete was 
designed for a 2-inch slump and a 
14-minute mix. 

The crew on concrete consisted 
of one man watching the skip, the 
paver operator, four puddlers, two 
screed men and two finishers. One 


man ahead sprinkled the grade, 
and three trimmed the grade where 


ers. The 34-inch aggregate, pea 
gravel and sand was_ stockpiled 
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along the top of the slope and 
batched by volume, using the rub- 
ber-tired barrows with eight men 
wheeling. The equivalent of a 6- 
bag batch was used, with the fol- 
lowing quantities of material in 
cubic feet: 3 of cement, g of sand, 
11-inch 

Water 
for the mixers and paver was sup 


g of 34-inch stone, 3 ol 


stone, 114 of pea gravel. 


plied by a water line laid along the 
top and connected to the city 
mains. 

The mixed concrete was shoveled 
down the slope over the reinforce 
ing by four men and then two men 
worked it down uniformly with a 
heavy 2 x 4 screed riding on a pair 
of guides set 10 feet apart. Four 
hand finishers completed the work. 
At the start of the work vibration 
was tried to secure greater density 
of concrete but it “walked” the mix 
down the slope sO rapidly that it 


was abandoned. The slope con 


crete is cured by sprinkling or 
with Curerite. 
The reinforcing mats for the 


slopes were assembled complete on 
the invert and pulled up into place, 
while the reinforcing for the invert 
was assembled ahead of the work 
and then pulled back into posl- 
tion. 

The paving of the Arroyo Seco 
Flood Control Channel was done as 
a WPA project under the super 
vision and inspection of the City 
Engineer, Harvey W. Hincks. 

r. R. K. o49 


El Segundo Water Treatment 


(Continued from page 53) 


are also located on this floor, this 
being the main operating floor for 
the entire plant. 

On the third floor there is a small 
lime storage room, sufficient in size, 
however, to take care of one day’s 
supply of chemical. An elevator 1s 
provided so that lime may be trans- 
ferred from the main lime storage 
room on the ground floor to the 
third floor. This elevator is of the 
platform type and is also used to 
transfer water meters to the repair 
shop. 

The operating building faces a 
public park maintained by the city. 
It is beautifully landscaped, and the 
building was placed on the central 
axis of this park. 


The city of El Segundo, through 
the facilities of this water-treatment 
plant, which was placed in opera- 
tion in October, 1938, now has 4 
clear, cool, potable, soft water, of 
which every consumer is proud. 

Carl Wilson of Los Angeles was 
Water Technologist for the city. 
The engineering plans and speci- 
fications were prepared by the au- 
thor, and Floyd Ray designed the 
architectural features of the operat- 
ing building. The plant was built 
under the direction of R. T. Hutch- 
ins, City Engineer, and his assis- 
tant, Frank Chilson. The cost of 
the water-treatment plant was $64,- 
000, of which $12,000 represents 
the cost of the operating building. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 


A History of Paving from 1886 to 1938 with Costs and Methods 


HE city of Battle Creek lies 
in a valley at the confluence 
of the Kalamazoo River and 

Battle Creek Stream. The 1930 
census gave the city a population 
of 43,560 persons. Battle Creek is 
well known for the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, the Postum Company, 
the Kellogg Company, the Ralston 
Company, and the Battle Creek 
Food Company, all manufacturers 
of breakfast foods. Other products 
include pet foods, paper cartons, 
farm machinery, printing presses, 
gas and electric baking 
ovens, printing inks and locomo- 


stoves, 


tives. 

There are 158 miles of streets 
within the city, 74.8 miles of which 
are improved. ‘They are classified 


as follows: 


Brick 253,662 sq. yds. 
Asphaltic concrete. . 82,666 
Sheet asphalt 76,607 
Concrete ‘ 285,098 
Concrete resurfacing 30,748 
Oil aggregate $31,235 


The first pavement laid in Battle 
Creek was of cobblestone, laid in 
1886. The first brick pavement 
was laid in 1898 on Main Street, 
now known as West Michigan Ave- 
nue. It has since been replaced 
with another brick pavement, laid 
during 1934. The pavement on 
Capital Avenue and Main Street 
was laid in 1897, 1898, 1901, 1909 
and 1914. The cost of construc:- 
ing these pavements averaged 
51.259 per square yard, with a 
jninimum of $1.178 and a maxi- 
mum cost of $1.36 per square yard. 


Character of Work 


During the summer of 1938 the 
city, in cooperation with the WPA, 
undertook a project of rail removal 
and pavement rehabilitation on 
Main Street, McCamly Street and 
Capital Avenue. Work was started 
on Main Street during March and 
completed June 17. The street is 
(2 feet wide, and the improvement 
extended a distance of 3,065 feet. 


By Mark A. Cuamsers 


City Engineer 


single-track street railway and 
300 feet of switch were removed and 
an 8-inch concrete base was laid in 
the street-railway location. The 
brick was salvaged and relaid on a 
mastic cushion, and street and 
driveway intersections were im- 
proved by increasing the radius of 
the curb turnouts. The work on 
Capital Avenue consisted of the in- 
stallation of 332 feet of 8-inch and 
731 feet of 12-inch sanitary sewers, 
g87 feet of 12-inch storm sewer, the 
widening of the street 2 feet on 
cither side, and the installation ot 
A total of 


7.599 feet of street was improved, 


a new lighting system. 


or 37,141 square yards of pavement 
laid. 
Lhe Main Street 


cost. $44,605.70, of which the city 


improvement 


expenditure, including 
rental, amounted to $5,823.16, or 
$0.38 per square yard. A total ol 
gol4 tons of rail was salvaged and 


equipment 


sold at $11.00 per ton, amounting 
to $992.66. Therefore, the net cost 
of this project to the city was $4,- 
830.50. 

The total cost of the Capital Av- 
enue improvement was $75,879.9). 
The street was widened 4 feet; 
1,684 feet of curb was graded, reset 
and rebuilt. This necessitated the 
rebuilding of 4,000 square feet of 
sidewalk, the setting of gates at the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and 
the setting of 58 light standards for 
a new and improved lighting sys- 
tem. Credits for salvaged rail and 
salvaged brick used for other pur- 
reduced the cost to $67,- 
098.11. This also included the sal- 
vage of brick and relaying with 
new brick one block on McCamly 
Street. 


pe yes 


Organization 


All three of these streets are de- 


voted principally to business for 
the greate1 portions of the distance 
improved. Therefore to expedite 
work the construction crew of 170 
men was divided into 8 groups as 
follows: a crew of 12 to 16 men re 
moved the brick and piled them on 
the curb; a crew of 60 to 7o men 
cleaned, sorted and 


brick; a third crew of 10 to 12 men 


re-piled the 
removed the street-car rails, cut 
them into g-foot lengths and corded 
them on the curb; a fourth crew ot 
10 to 12 men removed the wood 
ties and concrete; a filth crew ol 20 
to 24 men subgraded and laid the 
concrete base. The 1:9:6 concrete 
was mixed for not less than three 
minutes and just sufficient water 
was used to produce a concrete that 
could be placed without too much 
giving a_ high 
\ sixth crew ol 


spading, early 
strength concrete. 
8 to 10 men gathered, screened and 
mixed the cushion sand with a cut 


back 


spread and struck off with a tem 


asphalt. This mastic was 
plet. A seventh crew of 8 to 10 men 
delivered the brick from the piles 
at the curb to 3 bricklayers, who 
then 


dropped them. They were 


rolled and checked for variations 


in contour of the street crown 


grade, and broken and _ irregular 
brick were removed by a crew of 3 
men. A crew of 12 men poured the 
brick joints with an asphalt-filler. 
These crews were organized in 
duplicate, each crew working five 
hours per day. ‘The operations ot 
the different crews were so regu- 
lated that not more than two blocks 
of street were closed at any one 
time. ‘Traffic could come to either 
end of the construction and be 
within one block of any business 
place. At no time during con- 
struction was trafic kept away from 
any place of business for more than 
15 days, and the average time was 
go days. The street was opened as 
soon as the joints were filled and 
the street cleared of brickbats, rails 


and other refuse incidental to such 


= 
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THE AMERICAN 


YouR 


What happens in your town when a hydrant is struck and broken? Are you 


| confronted with flooded streets—with a small geyser that is very apt to cause 


additional damage, or are your hydrants Mueller-Columbian that are built to 


withstand traffic accidents or accidental breakage without danger of flooding. 


| IT CANT HAPPEN TO A 
MUELLER - COLUMBIAN 


The Mueller-Columbian is a compression type hydrant and the leather 


seat of the valve 1s held securely in place by means of the pressure of the 


water, regardless of what may happen to the top of the hydrant. The 


full-facer taper averts of the possibility of pulling the leather valve through 


the seat ring opening, either through excessive pressure or too much force 


on the operating stem. These features mean a hydrant that cannot flood. 


Ask any Mueller representative for further details or write us direct. 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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cor -truction project. 


The Base 


rhe base under the old pave- 
t was found to be in excellent 
lition, although it was a very 
lean porous concrete. At no place 
was it found to be broken, and it 
was all utilized. Where the con- 
tour of the street was changed, at 
street intersections to remove dips 
on the cross street, a fine aggregate 
concrete was used to bring the base 
to the proper elevation. I should 
judge the old base to be about 1:15 
of bank-run gravel and mixed very 
wet. The car track occupied a g- 
foot strip in the center of the 
street, and the new base was laid 8 
inches thick and a toe was ex- 
tended under the old base 6 inches 
wide and 6 inches thick to rein- 
force it. The quick setting of the 
base allowed the placing of the 
mastic cushion and the laying of 
the brick the following day, and 
within 48 hours the concrete was ol 
suficient strength to allow the brick 
to be rolled. 


The Mastic Cushion 


The mastic cushion was com- 
posed of clean sand of the follow- 
ing sieve analysis with 5 per cent 
of cut-back asphalt: 


Per Cent 
Screen Passing 
Passing 40 go 
60 39 
80 21 
5 200 0.5 


The specifications for the cut- 
back asphalt are: 


To meet Michigan State Highway Department 
Specification MC-1A. 

Flash point tagliabue open cut Min. 26.7° C. 

Viscosity Saybolt Furol Sec. 25° C. Min. 40, 
Max. 150 

Distillation Test per cent volume 225° C. 
Min. 10 


Distillation Test per cent volume 315° C. 


Min. 25 

Distillation Test per cent volume 360° C. 
Min. 40 

Penetration of distillation residue 25° C., 100 
gr., 5 sec. Min. 60, Max. 110 

Ductility of distillation residue at 25° C. 
(CMS) Min. 6o 

Total bitumen soluble in CCL, (Distillation 
residue Min. 99 

Sulphur content of residue, per cent Min. 3 


The mastic cushion was mixed in 
a 7-cubic-foot mixer, and while 
there was a slight balling of this 
material the balls were very small 
and little or no segregation took 
place when spread on the base. 


When struck off it looked quite 
homogeneous and set within 6 to 8 
hours, forming a very substantial 
cushion. The thickness of the 
cushion varied from Y% to 1% 
inches because the old base was not 
struck. The average thickness was 
34-inch. 


Laying Brick 


The laying of the brick followed 
closely the placing of the cushion. 
As soon as sufficient area was lai, 
they were rolled and checked for 
grade with a 10-foot straight-edge. 
Where the surface varied more than 
14-inch the brick were lifted and 
relaid to grade and rolled again. 

The filler was flushed into the 
joints by spreading it on the sur- 
face of the brick hot, after the sur- 
face had been sprayed with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 100 pounds 
of calcium chloride in 25 gallons 
of water and adding 3 pounds ot 
starch. This was made in a large 
steel drum mounted on a _ pneu- 
matic-tired cart. The liquid was 
sprayed by means of a hand spray 
pump attached to the drum. This 
method insures a watertight job, 
for the joints are completely filled. 

The filler used was an non-exud- 
ing blended asphalt which met the 
following specifications: 

The asphalt filler shall be homogeneous, free 
from water and shall not foam when 
heated to 230° C. (446° F.). 

Specific gravity at 25° C. (77° F.) not less 
than 1.00. 

Flash point (Cleveland open cup) not less 
than 280° C. (536° F.). 

Softening point (ring and ball) not less than 
101° C. (214° F.); not more than 110° C. 
(238° F.). 

Penetration at 0° C. (32° F.) 200 grams—6o 
sec., not less than 12. 

Penetration at 25° C. (77° F.) 100 grams—5 
sec., not less than 23, not more than 42. 
Penetration at 46° C. (115° F.) 50 grams—5 

sec., not more than 47. 

Ductility at 25° C. (77° F.) 5 cm min. not less 
than 14 cm. 

Loss at 163° C. (325° F.) 50 grams—»5 hrs., 
not more than 0.3 per cent. 

fotal bitumen soluble in CS, not less than 
99-8 per cent. 

Fotal bitumen insoluble, in CCL, not more 
than 0.7 per cent. 


Costs 
These improvements covered 
7.599 feet of 40,- 42- and 46-foot 
width streets for a total of 97,141 
square yards of pavement. ‘The 
total cost was $120,485.61. The 
WPA spent $83,435.69 for labor 
and furnished $4,816.00 worth of 
material. The city spent $2,661.- 
69 for labor and supervision, fur- 
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nished $25,314.16 worth of mate- 
rial, and equipment rentals 
amounted to $4,258.07. 

The Main Street job cost a total 
of $2.921 per square yard. The 
cost to the city was $0.382 per 
square yard. The Capital Avenue 
and the McCamly Street jobs cost 
a total of $3.061 per square yard, 
Ihe city cost was $0.804 per square 
yard. One half of the yardage was 
laid with new brick and the other 


half with salvaged brick. 


Conclusion 


Bricks that were whole, except 
those badly chipped, were used in 
the pavement. The chipped brick 
were used for building sewer and 
water valve manholes. Parts of 
brick we are using to pave alleys, 
and the bats will be crushed and 
used for concrete aggregate or for a 
base for pavements. Salvaged brick 
have been used for many other pur 
poses, for a previous N.R.M. pay 
ing job removed many thousand 
brick. 

Owing to this project, the city 
now has 1.44 miles of modern im- 
proved streets which: will, with 
proper maintenance, give service 
for the next fifty years. These im 
provements were done with a rea- 
sonable outlay by the city and with 
a minimum of inconvenience to 
business along the streets. 

During the depression the ten- 
dency has been toward the con- 
struction of 
ments regardless of the traffic they 
will be called upon to carry. Main- 
tenance costs are as unavoidable as 
death and taxes. These brick 


low-first-cost pave- 


pavements have already served the 
residents of the city well, and at a 
minimum ultimate cost per square 
yard. With the improved type of 
construction and materials used in 
repaving, the pavements should 
show a better service record and a 
lower ultimate cost per square yard 
than the original pavement. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper presented 
at the g3d Annual Meeting of the National 
Paving Brick Association 


Although 
THe American Crry 
is not copyrighted, 
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when quoting from it. 
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Cracks in 


Asphalt Pavements 


Summary of Study by Prominent Asphalt Technologists 


HE hardening of asphalt has 
been studied with particular 
relation to the developmeni 

of cracks in different types of as- 
phalt pavements. Prevost Hub- 
bard and Henry Gollomb have dis- 
cussed this subject at length in the 
Proceedings of The Association of 
Asphalt Paving Technologists, Vol- 
ume g. The summary and conclu- 
sions of this investigation are as 


follows: 


i. Extreme hardness of asphalt in 
an asphalt pavement is conducive to 
cracking. 

2. Contact with air is a principal 
cause of hardening of asphalt. 

3. All asphaltic products harden 
progressively and with appreciable 
rapidity when continuously exposed in 
thin films to the action of air. 

4. Rapidity of hardening is a func- 
tion of film thickness, temperature and 
time. The thinner the film, the higher 
the temperature; the longer the period 
of contact with free air, the greater 
will be the degree of hardening. 

5. Thin films of all liquid asphaltic 
road materials, as well as asphalt 
cements, may be expected to harden to 
low penetration brittle asphalts within 
a few years’ time if not adequately 
protected from contact with free air. 

6. At hot-mix paving plants as- 
phalts may be expected to harden ap- 
preciably during their combination 
with mineral aggregate under custom- 
ary plant operation. 

7. From data at present available, 
it appears that the following expec- 
tancy of cracking due to hardness of 
the asphalt cement present in the pave- 
ment exists in temperate climates 
where freezing temperatures are com- 
mon through the winter: 

(a) Asphalt less than 20 penetration 
—bad cracking. 

(b) Asphalt higher than go penc- 
tration—no cracking. 

(c) Asphalt between 
penetration uncertain. 

8. An asphalt of 50 penetration, ir- 
respective of source, may very likely be 
reduced to as low as 35 penetration 
during preparation of a hot mix, thus 
bringing it dangerously near the limit 
of penetration at which the pavement 
may be expected to develop some 
cracks. 

9. In_ hot-mix construction, the 
softer the original asphalt the less 
likely it is to harden dangerously dur- 
ing the mixing operation. For such 


20 and 30 


construction an asphalt of 60 penetra- 
ton or softer is strongly indicated as 


a means of preventing hardening to a 
dangerous extent during the mixing 
process. 

10. Progressive hardening of asphalt 
films in a dense, thoroughly compacted 
paving mixture is exceedingly slow. If, 
however, the mixture is readily perme- 
able to air, dangerous hardening may 
occur within a relatively short period. 


Rules to Insure Long-Lived 
Pavement 


To insure long life, prevent cracking 
and possible disintegration in an as- 
phalt pavement or wearing ccurse due 
to hardness of the asphalt, the follow- 
ing five rules should be strictly ob- 
served: 

(1) Use as soft an asphalt as possible 
without reducing stability below the 
minimum required to prevent displace- 
ment under traffic. 

(2) Use as high a percentage of 
asphalt as possible, without reducing 
stability below the minimum required 
to prevent displacement under traffic. 
In this way film thickness is increased 
to the maximum practical extent and 


au permeability decreased 

3) At paving plants prepare mix- 
tures at the lowest practicable temper- 
atures, 

(4) Compress all asphalt paving 
mixtures thoroughly so that they will 
be as impermeable 


( 


to air as possible. 

(5) Seal-coat all mix- 
tures which are readily permeable to 
air, and thus prevent free circulation 
of air within the mixture. 


compressed 


While the principles developed 
in this discussion are not new, it is 
felt that they are so frequently vio- 
lated in present paving practice as 
to warrant a reiteration 
with all available supporting data. 


forcetul 


This is particularly true because of 
the widespread tendency to con- 
struct Open-texture pavements and 
surfaces which are 
rapid hardening of any bituminous 
binding medium, and therefore to 
reduce the long life expectancy to 
which the asphalt pavement is en- 
titled. 


conducive to 


Publie Housing in England 


Birmingham Completes 
Its 50,000th 
Municipal House 


ON JUNE 20, the Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham formally opened the  50,- 
oooth municipal house in Birmingham, 
as reported in the July issue of Jndus- 
trial Britain. The post-war develop- 
ment in housing in Birmingham has 
been the outstanding feature of civic 
policy and enterprise. The total of 
the estimated capital commitments 
which the Corporation have at present 


reached is approximately £37,000,000, 


of which {23,500,000 represents the 
actual “all-in” cost of building the 
50,000 houses. These houses repre- 
sent an addition to the net ratable 
value of the city (that is, roughly 
speaking, the annual value of prop- 
erty) of £600,000, but their value to 
the city in terms of social improvement 
and health is incalculable. The 90,- 
oooth house was opened in 1930 by 
A. Greenwood, Minister of Health in 
the Labour Government of the day, 
and the 40,o00th house was opened in 
1933 by Neville Chamberlain. 


Progress in Liverpool 
and Manchester 


LiveRPooL has decided to spend more 
than half a million pounds on the pro- 
vision of homes for workers engaged 
in new factories established during re- 
cent months, says Industrial Britain. 
A thousand houses, to cost £431,000, to 
be erected in the new satellite town of 
Speke—where the city’s airport exists— 
will include 74 houses of a suitable 
type for keymen engaged in the fac- 
The 
£113,000 is to be spent on the provi- 


tories in the vicinity. sum of 
sion of 192 flats in another district. 
The efforts of the municipality of 
Manchester, England, to attract light 
industries to the city’s publicly owned 
suburb at Wythenshawe* have now re- 
sulted in 16 factories, employing more 
than 2,000 people. <A large dairy, a 
printing works, and an engineering 
The Cor 


poration insists on smoke and noise 


plant will soon be added. 


being eliminated from the activities of 
factories operating there. 

*See THe American Crry for 
1936, page 46 
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| => Adopts the Sturdy. Dependable 


KARPARK AUTOMATIC METER! 


@ PROGRESSIVE COLUMBIA, South Carolina, after three years’ thor- 
ough investigation, has followed the lead of the Nation’s Capital in 


Se | selecting Karpark Automatic Meters under the rigid original speci- , RP A R 


| 
| | Main Street, Columbia, S. C., Showing State Capitol 


fications for parking meters prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Standards for the District of Columbia. 


Columbia's seasoned city officials decided not to experiment. Only 
the best was good enough for Columbia. By unanimous vote City 
Council chose the Thoroughbred Karpark Automatic Meter. 


The expert advice of an impartial and reliable clock maker was ob- 

tained to doubly insure the city a product of highest quality. Karpark’s 

heavy, solid clock brass mechanism, sturdy pendulum escapement, 

machine-cut gears and pinions, stainless steel staffs and theft-proof 
housing were major and convincing considerations. 


An added consideration was the responsibility of the seller — The 
Graybar Electric Company—now celebrating its 70th anniversary. 
Graybar stands behind the equipment it sells, and from its 83 branch 


houses, efficiently serves every city in the United States. ll PaRKingsit 


AM. 

THE KARPARY CORP 

All Karpark Meters 
Progressive COLUMBIA has are licensed under 
1, One of the largest municipal markets in the country. patents issued to 


Only 1% of the produce sold is consumed locally! 2. A 
population nearing 65,000 and an area of 9 square miles. VEHICULAR 


44, 


3. More than One Hundred Million Dollars in real property 
value, with a bonded indebtedness of only Three Million 
Dollars. 4, Real Estate assessments at approximately 20% 
of value and a correspondingly low tax rate. 5, 100 miles 


AND of paved streets and 150 miles of sewers. 6, A central busi- 
— néss section covering 30 city blocks, lined by automobiles 
NOW with angle parking fourteen hours daily. 


“Columbia Marches On!" with 2,000 Thoroughbred Karpark 
Meters to help solve a very real traffic problem—the first city 
in South Carolina to install parking meters. 


THE KARPARK CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


PARKING, Ltd. 


Karpark can help 
solve your traffic 
problems, too— 
write or wire for 
detailed informa- 
tion! 


NEW YORK, N. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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Clear the Way for Traffic 


Los Angeles Removes Jogs in Major Highway to Ocean 


- OS ANGELES is so situated 
L that it must be provided with 
wide thoroughfares radiating 
‘y all directions to accommodate 
the daily commuting traffic as well 
as holiday crowds heading for the 
ocean, or for skiing in the moun- 
tains, a game at the Rose Bowl in 
Pasadena, or a race at Santa Anita. 
One of the latest activities in a 
long program to provide another 
artery to the ocean is the removal 
of a pair of right-angle turns where 
Olympic Boulevard crosses Fig- 
ueroa Street. The average width 
of the boulevard before widening 
is 60 feet; at the Figueroa crossing 
the new street is 100 feet wide, 
which is set as the goal for the full 
length within the city. 


The Project Initiated 


The acquisition of property for 
this project started in 1921 under 
condemnation proceedings, the cost 
to be paid by assessments on a local 
district. In 1925, the Court found 
that there were technical defects in 
the proceedings which rendered 
them void, and the court proceed- 
ings had to be started over. By 
1931 these proceedings had reached 
the stage of awards to owners of 
land taken and the spreading of 
assessments to pay the awards. 
The heavy awards, amounting in 
some cases to confiscation of prop- 
erty, coupled with the financial de- 
pression which was then approach- 
ing its maximum in Los Angeles, 
made it necessary to abandon the 
project. The California law under 
which this condemnation was in- 
stituted provides that no building 
may be erected on the property 
being taken while condemnation is 


proceeding, unless compensation 
for building damages is waived. 
The large Petroleum Securities 


Building was built during the time 
the condemnation was running, to 
conform to the new lines of the im- 
provement which will benefit the 
building considerably. The city 


has been required to pay only for 


land in front of the building, with 
no cost for the making of building 
alterations. 

Activity on this project was dor 
mant for several years pending en 
actment of laws which assigned to 
cities a portion of the gas tax col 
lected by the state. With funds 
available from this source, the proj- 
ect was revived in 1935, the cost 
of acquisition and improvement 
being financed entirely 
tax funds. 


from gas 
Work on this project 
has to date been confined to sec 
tions where jogs in alignment oc 
curred. With these jogs eliminated 
and the street thus made one con- 
tinuous highway, it is proposed to 
widen and repave the intervening 
stretches, securing a street of uni 
form width, a minimum of 100 feet. 


The Figueroa Adjustment 


To straighten the alignment ol 
Olympic Boulevard at Figueroa 
Street, three blocks of adjustment 
are required, two on one side of 
Figueroa Street and one on the 
other. The contract for the work 
was awarded to a local contractor 
for $80,185, which is the cost ex- 
clusive of the right-of-way. At one 
point in this work the new location 
of the Boulevard goes through a 
four-story apartment building, 
which had to be sliced off and the 
facade replaced. 

In the new paving a 6-inch con- 
crete base with a 2-inch asphaltic 
concrete surface is used, retaining 
such existing pavement as can be 
salvaged by building it up with a 
leveling course, where needed, to 
the cross-section for the new wide 
roadway. On the southwest corner 
of Figueroa Street a traffic island is 
being constructed to channelize the 
trafic and make a merging of traf- 
fic on the old and new street areas 
easier and safer. 

Olympic Boulevard is the new 
name of old Tenth Street and on 
the east side of the city it merges 
with Ninth Street. The use of the 
older streets which had been laid 


out by real estat developers in the 
early days created considerable dif- 
ficulty, for the continuity of streets 
was not as important in horse-and- 


buggy days. 


Earlier Work and Work 
to Be Done 


Two years ago a dead end in a 
high-class development re- 
moved by connecting Tenth Street 
and Country Club Drive to form 
the one boulevard, renamed Olym- 
pic. Other earlier work also in- 
cluded a change of alignment one- 
half mile west of the present work 
to eliminate another dead end and 
to connect ‘Tenth Street. ‘This 
work was completed in the fall of 
1935. 

more projects which will 
aid in the improvement of Olym- 
pic Boulevard as soon as funds are 
available are. the reduction of a 
jog at Vermont Avenue and the 
elimination of a “bulge” in align 
ment at Wilton Place. By plan 
ning the gradual elimination of 
the traffic bottlenecks one at a 
time, the financial strain is reduced 
and the highway is created as a 
major unit in, the transportation 
system of the city without too greal 
a readjustment at one time. 


New 15-Acre Lake 
for City Planned 


PLANS FOR FURTHER increasing the 
recreational facilities of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in Mayor Baals’ program have 
been announced by the Board of Park 
Commissioners. As reported in the 
July-August issue of the Fort Wayne 
Municipal Review, the Commissioners 
stated that pians for the creation of a 
i5-acre lake in Franke Park had been 
Adolph Jaenicke, Park Su 
perintendent. Mr. Jaenicke stated that 
fishing, swimming and skating will be 
provided by the new lake, which will 
occupy a natural basin, fed by the 
drainage of rainfall augmented by the 
pumping of a nearby 
emergencies when the 
supply runs low. 
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URING the past seven years, Copper Service Pipe connected with 

STREAMLINE SOLDER FITTINGS has been installed in hundreds of com. 
munities throughout the United States and Canada, from corporation to curb 
stop and on into the building. We have never had a report where Solder 
Fittings failed or leaked in these installations. 


STREAMLINE Fittings are not connected by threading or flaring the pipe, 
but by an entirely new and revolutionary method that utilizes nature's law, 
capillary attraction, to form one of the tightest and strongest joints known 
to the trade. 


A service line of Type K Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Solder 
Fittings is exceptionally strong; it is LEAK and VIBRATION PROOF, and— 
IT CANNOT RUST. Since the conducting area through pipe and fittings is 
continuously smooth and uniform, there are no anchorage points to build 
up accumulation of foreign matter. Settlement of filled earth for water 
mains does not effect it. 


STREAMLINE Copper Service Pipe represents one of the lowest cost forms 
of insurance that water works officials, who are responsible for the retum 
on a heavy capital investment, can adopt. 

STREAMLINE Solder Fittings and Copper Pipe are the most efficient materi- 
als for water works use, for general plumbing and heating, for many appli- 
cations in filtration plants, in aeration lines and in heating coils using the 
sludge digestion system in sewage disposal plants. 


When your city plans call for pipe and fittings for any purpose, consider 
STREAMLINE materials preferably before you buy. Send for Catalog W-3. 


The word “STREAMLINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the Mueller 
Brass Co., Port Huron, Michigan. Genuine STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is 
made only by this Company and is plainly marked for easy identification. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON,MICHIGAN 


TRADE MARK U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN Crry. 
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‘he Superblock 


Basis for the Site Plan 


is recent publication, “Planning 
| Site—Design of Low-Rent Hous- 
ing Projects,” the United States Hous- 
ing Authority discusses basic accepted 
principles of site planning for low-rent 
housing. Primary among these is the 
superblock, which in its many varieties 
is the basis for the organization of the 
site plan. The superblock is defined 
is “a relatively large area, usually con- 
taining one or more common open 
spaces, and bounded in whole or in 
part by through traffic streets, but not 
intersected by such streets.” The ac- 
companying diagrams illustrate some 
of the fundamentals of superblock de- 
sien. “Cul-de-sac or dead-end streets, 
branching from a circumferential traf- 
fic street, may be used to give internal 
access; or through streets, so reduced in 
width or so placed and shaped as to 
discourage any but local interior traffic, 
may serve the houses within the block.” 

Directly related to the superblock 
are a number of corollary principles, 
including: 

(a) The articulated street pattern. 
[his is the design and construction of 
streets and walks to serve particular 
functions, i. e., through traffic, local 
traffic, service lanes, pedestrian walks, 
etc. This results not only in economy 
of paving and utilities costs, but gives 
privacy to residential areas and free- 
dom from traffic hazards. Instead of 
planning all streets for an anticipated, 
and in most cases unrealizable, future 


Incineration or 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 


Our interest in, and our enthusias- 
tic endorsation of Mr. D. P. Tynan’s 
article on garbage disposal in the June 
issue of THe AMERICAN City is easily 
understood; the success of our com- 
pany depends to some extent on the 
truth and good sense of that gentle- 
man’s writing. 

It is, however, of great importance 
that every possible support should be 
given to any effort which aims at im- 
provement in a matter of such im- 
portance to the public health. To ap- 
preciate this importance, picture to 
yourself a group of the infantile pa- 
ralysis cases that have come under 
your notice and ponder the following 
statement of a doctor in Ireland: 


“For over ten years I have collected 
data for the cause and treatment of 


DIAGRAMMATIC PLANS ILLUSTRATING 


RESIDENTIAL AREAS IN AN 


SUPERBLOCKS OR TRAFFIC-FREE 
EXISTING CITY PLAN 


A. The area to be planned. B.A true superblock, subdivided only by cul-de-sacs 
C. Turned lanes, avoiding the use of turn-arounds and saving time in route servicing 


D. Lanes running through the area. E 
for better relation to the topography. F. 


Similar lanes at an angle for esthetic effect o7 
Through and turned lanes combined to secure 


a large central open area 
In all cases through or fast traffic in the residential area is limited by providing a wide 


and well-paved street around the area and by using narrow pavements within tl 


intensity of land use based on the hope 
of business or industrial expansion, 
streets should be designed and con- 
structed for the particular use which 
they can best serve in accordance with 
a neighborhood and city plan. 

(b) The appropriate planning for 
use of all open spaces, and arrange- 
ment of buildings on the site to give 
concentration of these spaces. Some of 
these spaces will be maintained by the 
project as common open areas for 
recreation and group activity; others— 


poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). On 
careful enquiry, I found that, of such 


cases treated by me, 75 per cent lived 


near one of the suburban dumps, at an 
age (between one and four years) when 
children are most susceptible to infec 
tion by inhalation.” 


Children, and some adults, are ir- 
resistibly attracted by garbage dumps. 
Not very long ago a child in our city 
offered meat for sale at the door of a 
neighbor and, when asked where he 
got the meat, explained that he found 
it at the dump, and volunteered the 
information that he had already sold 
some to some Indians. If proof be 
needed that there is ignorance and 
confusion in high as well as low 
places, you will be amazed to learn 
that a highly placed official in this 
country informed the Council of one 
of our cities that incinerators came 


and in so far as possible these should 
be the greater part—by the tenants. 
In some cases tenant groups and clubs 
may assist in the maintenance of com 
mon spaces. A rough measure of the 
success of a housing project is the ex 
tent to which tenants participate in the 
maintenance of the public spaces 

The application of these principles 
will reduce traffic hazards and noise, 
increase privacy, integrate play areas 
with dwellings, and protect the project 
from deteriorating outside influences 


Burial—Modern Garbage Disposal 


under the heading of luxuries. 

Mr. Frank Evans, the inventor of 
the Feoenix System of controlled 
burning, has been studying this prob 
lem of garbage disposal for over thirty 
years and has been endeavoring to 
bring the advantages of incineration 
over burial or “controlled tipping,” as 
it is called in England, to the attention 
of the Ministry of Health, with a good 
deal of vehemence. 

All our experience, both in Eng 
land and Canada, goes to show that, 
however effective the tipping system 
may be in theory, in practice it fails 
to a degree which suggests that its 
proper! operation is almost an Im pos 
sibility. The writer visited the con 
trolled tip in the vicinity of Paris, 
France, a few years ago and was al 
most nauseated by the odor from it, 


Continued on page 79 
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The Mathews Hydrant Cuts 


Repair Costs 


In case of traffic accident, you can 


change Mathews as you change a 
tire. The novel sliding protection 
case saves all the expense of 
breaking concrete and digging out 
your hydrant. You simply unscrew 
the broken barrel, lift it out through 
the protection case, and insert the 
new barrel—a single unit contain- 


ing all working parts. 


NO WASTE 


Replacement is completed in fifteen 
minutes. Then, at a trifling cost, the 
broken barrel is repaired easily 


and conveniently in the shop, so 


that a single barrel, like a spare 
tire on a car, serves your entire 


hydrant system. 


NO LOSS 


Your department becomes more 
efficient when you specify Mathews 
interchangeable hydrants. They cut 
down long overtime—let you do 
much of your repair work indoors 
during regular hours. You save 
water leakage, too, for the main 
valve is below its seat, held tight 
by water pressure. 

Safeguard your community’s pro- 
tection. Write for detcils about 
Mathews, the hydrant you change 


like a tire. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R.D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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THE 


iething of the kind has been 
= erience in every city where 
em of dumping is used. 

I city of Bradford in Yorkshire, 
Eng i, is an exception to_ this. 
Bradford has disused quarries to fill 
nd land to level, ideal but excep- 
tional conditions for a controlled tip. 
The exponents of tipping as opposed 
to ineration point to Bradford 
y, as the one great vindication 
f all their claims. 

[here is a great mass of expert opin- 
ion over the signatures of Medical 
Health Officers, Engineers and Borough 
Survevors. who have no commercial 
interest in the matter and whose opin- 
ion can be nothing but scientific, 
which endorses Mr. Tynan’s state- 
ments very fully. 

We take the risk of an indictment of 
tedium and quote just two of them. 
Dr. S. Nichol Galbraith, Medical Of- 
ficer of Health, Southwest Kent, 
United Health area, writing to Munici- 
pal Engineering, says in part: 

“The dumping of refuse is a very waste- 
ful and unscientific method of disposing 
of burnable rubbish. The creation of 
rubbish dumps is asking for insect attack 
upon the health of those living in the 
vicinity of any dump. Rotting dumps 
give sanctuary to maggots, flies and mos 
quitoes, crickets, rats, etc. Insect bites 
and contamination of food are menaces 
to the public, the extent and character ot 
which are even today imperfectly under- 
stood.” 

Mr. David Edwards, Borough En- 
gineer, Brighton, England, writing in 
Construction Record and Municipal 
Engineering, May 8, 1935, said: 

“Our widened knowledge of bacterial 
processes has of late years stressed the 
value—even necessity—of complete steril- 
ization, so that the residual is bacteriolog 
ically innocuous. This should be the 
ultimate goal of all our efforts. When 
the noxious character of, and potential- 
ity for, microbic infection which is in- 
herent in refuse are fully appreciated, it 
will be evident that the less manipula- 
tion or exposure to which it is subject, 
the better. Complete incineration is the 
only system that affords complete germi- 
cidal and hygienic disposal of refuse. An 
up-to-date plant, equipped to deal with 
refuse with a minimum of delay and 
handling, should be esteemed a sanitary 


And social necessity of the first impor- 


tance. Indeed, the possession of a well- 
organized system of refuse collection, and 
an efficient incinerative plant for its hy- 
gienic disposal, should be considered as 
necessary a social amenity as such recog- 
nized services as sewage disposal, lighting. 
or even education.” 

Lord Hooder told the Health Con- 
gress at Southport a few years ago 
that the 30,000 tons of human remains 
buried every year was a danger to 
health; if this be so, what, we should 
like to ask, of the 5,000,000 tons of 
putrescible matter being buried an- 
nually by municipalities in their mis- 
guided efforts at garbage disposal. A 
point that has struck me very forcibly 
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is that in grappling with this problem 
municipal authorities are very much 
too greatly influenced by economy. 
Twice within the last few weeks the 
writer has told by 
towns where disposal was simply an ef 


been officials in 
fort to burn in open dumps, that if we 
could show them that our system could 
be installed and operated at no great 
thei 
would be interested. 


they 
In other words, 


advance on present cost 
one is asked to show that a thoroughly 
rotten system can be replaced with a 
thoroughly efficient one “at no great 
advance in cost.”” It is altogether be- 
side the point that so costly are most 
bad systems that quite often this can 
be done. 

The answer given in each case was 
to the effect that if a dangerous and 
offensive system can be replaced with 
a safe and efficient one, any intelili- 
gent municipal officer's interest is as- 
sured, and finance a con- 
sideration. 

Economy has become a fixation in 
the minds of the ratepayer. ‘Stop 
spending money” is his cry to his 
elected, as if that were the panacea for 
hard times. 

Presumably it is mob-psychology 
that makes the wrong end of the stick 
the most attractive. To the average 
ratepayer a debenture is just a debt; 
investment in anything but gilt-edged 
security (so-called) is just a mortgage. 
Unfortunately, health, hygiene, clean- 
listed 


secondary 


liness and tidiness are not yet 
among gilt-edged securities. 
One of the most progressive cities in 
Canada and one whose financial situa- 
tion is well above the average, having 
an open dump and a costly one at that, 
applied for government approval for 
the issue of a debenture of $18,000 for 
the erection of a modern incinerator, 
and was refused on the grounds that 
the city had some roads to build and 
could not afford an incinerator. Dif- 
ficult to believe—but only too true. 
Commercial concerns are spending 
millions on such indirect aids to the 
health of their employees as air-con 
ditioning, bacteriological research and 
psychiatry,—and those employees live 
in cities and towns with open garbage 
dumps, and the largest city in the 
world, if we except the County of Lon- 
don, resorts to a system of waste dis- 
posal which, to say the least of it, is 
unscientific, if not actually unhealthy 
and impracticable. 
L. C. Evans, 


Feoenix Converter of Canada Limited, 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


The article discussed in these two 
letters appears on pages 100, 101, 
111, and 113 in the June, 1939 issue. 


To the Editor of THe American Crry: 

The article, “Modern Garbage Dis 
posal—Incineration or Burial?” in 
your June issue by Mr. Desmond P. 
Tynan, gives your readers the impres- 
that it 


pose of glorifying incineration at the 


sion was written for the pur- 


expense of open or partially open gat 


bage dumps The presentation — is 
open to criticism in the rather loose 
way in which the term “sanitary fill” 
is used and in its lack of distinction 


and an 
The 


Tynan uses 


between a true sanitary fill 
open or partially open dump. 
that Mr. 


Incineration- 


same “medicine” 


is applicable to some 
times garbage is not really incinerated 
but is, for purposes otf economy, only 
toasted, with resulting nuisance of rats, 
vermin and objectionable odors at 
the incinerator ash dump. 

To qualify as able to comment on 


Mr. 


perience as the contractors who devel- 


Tynan's article, we offer our ex 
oped and for six years have operated 
San 
Francisco garbage and refuse is dis 


the successful sanitary fill where 
posed of under the supervision of San 
Francisco’s engineering and health de 


The 


ing News-Record 


partments. editor of Engineer 


personally visited 
this fill recently and wrote an account 
of what he found. 


July 6, 1939, p. 59-) 


(See his paper for 


who 


Mr. Tynan, may or may not 
have visited our San Francisco fill, 
twice mentions it and then, without 


any detailed information about it, fol 


lows immediately with a horrible ex- 
ample of unsuccessful, mis 
termed sanitary fill, that was either 


an admittedly temporary expedient 
was something 


This 


was, 


(Cleveland, Ohio) o1 
that happened fifteen years ago 
latter instance (Oakland, Calif.) 
at best, only an open garbage dump 
with no attempt to cover the edges. 


Rats, odors and disease-bearing ver- 


min that lurk in fills seem to be the 
bugaboos that cause most of Mr 
Tynan’s alarm. The San_ Francisco 


sanitary fill, in more 
than six 


vermin, 


operation fot 


years, has neither rats nor 
nor are there objectionable 
odors. Neither have any cracks ever 
opened up in finished portions of the 
fill, where Mr. Tynan they are 


bound to appear to again attract and 


Says 


harbor rats and vermin. 

We believe you will agree that your 
readers should have the plain facts. 
We know that a sanitary fill properly 
sanitary and is free 
from objectionable features. ‘The de 
gree to which a refuse fill is “sanitary” 
frequency 


maintained, is 


is measured by the and 
thoroughness with which the working 
areas are completely covered with suit 
able sealing material. 

L. P. Brassy, 


Fasley & Brassy, San Francisco, Calif 
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in Sewage Treatment Plant 
| 
i 
4 
a Gallery View looking east Another View of same Q@al- 
showing Chapman Gate lery looking east. 


Rosoff Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
General Contractors for the 
Primary Sedimentation 
Tanks. 


a Valves installed on inlet 
pipes, Primary Sedimenta- 
tion Tanks, New Sewage 
Treatment Plant, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


One hundred and twelve of these 18’’ Chapman Iron Body, 

Bronze Mounted Gate Valves were used in this modern 

Sewage Treatment Plant, recently completed for the City of 

Detroit. Their installation here is a typical example of selec- 

. tion from standard Chapman lines of the right valve for the 

i service intended. Wide use of Chapman Valves for all types 
of service in the sewage and waterworks field is the best evi- 
dence of the real merit and dependability inherent in all 
Chapman products. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 
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| Water Rates and Service Charges 


1939—Part VII 


Covering Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates, 


Discounts and Penalties, Installation Charges, 
Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


Catskill, N. Y. 


Present population 5,200 
Population served........ 5,600 
Sumber of active services 1,800 
700 
hydrants. ‘ 189 
Miles of water main. .. ok . 40 


[he meter rates charged for water con- 
sumed in the village of Catskill, are as 
follows: 


Less than 100,000 cu. ft 
100,000 to 200,000 “ 


$ 15 per 100 cu. ft. 


200,000 to 300,000 * .. * 
100,000 to 400,000 “ * 09 
400,000 to 500,000 “ * Os “ 


Yearly minimum 18 00 

The meter rates for service outside the 
limits of the village are 18c per 100 cu. 
ft., with a yearly minimum of $21.60. 


Applications for water service are ac- 
cepted only from property owners. All 
taps to the mains are made by the em- 
ployees of the Board of Water Com- 
missioners at a cost to the consumer of 
$15, which includes the curb box, cor- 
poration and curb cocks. 


The charge for the 158 hydrants within 
the village is $45 each per year, and for 
the 31 hydrants served outside the village 
$60 each per year. There is no charge for 
sprinkler service for private fire protec- 

W. K. HaccinsporHom, 


Village Superintendent, Board of 
Water Commissioners 


National City, Calif. 


Present population......... 15,000 
Population served. 21,000 
Number of active services 5,115 
5,403 
hydrants... . 223 
Miles of water main... , ‘ 130 
The following monthly minimum 


charges based on the size of the meter 
entitle the consumer to the quantity of 
water which this charge would purchase 
at the monthly quantity rates quoted be- 
low: 


Monthly Charzes 


~ 


: Monthly Quantity Rates 
From 0 to 1,200 cu. ft... . 28 per 100 cu. ft. 
is * 


Next 

Over 2,000 « 12 * 
(for other than irrigation use) 

Uver 2,000 cu. ft..... a 


irrigation use only) 


All water used in municipal buildings 
or for any municipal purposes is metered 
and a charge of 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. made 
to the city. 

\pplicants for new water services are 
required to deposit $2.50 unless the con 
sumer owns the property, while old con 
sumers of good credit standing need make 
no deposit. There is no charge for the 
installation of water services. 

The monthly charge for public fire hy 
drants is $3.00 each. There is no charge 
for sprinkler heads for private fire pro 
tection, since all services are metered 

F. ] Hopces 
Superintendent, Sweetwater District, 
California Water & Telephone Co 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Present population 
Population served 


Number of active services 2.59 
meters 2 5% 
hydrants 23 

Miles of water main 30) 


The following schedule of water rates 
has been in effect since June 30, 1935, for 


domestic services: 


Minimum rate for 660 cu. ft. or less $2 25 


To and including 6,000 cu. ft 3.40 per 1,000 
From 6,000 cu. ft. to 12,000 cu. ft * . 
From 12,000 cu. ft. to 20,000 cu. ft 2.10 = 
All in excess of first 20,000 cu. ft 1 00 

Flat rate, one opening per quarter 2 35 

Each additional opening 60 


The rates for industrial services, which 
includes all large users of water, are 


First 6,000 cu. ft $20 40 
20,000 * * 55 20 


All in excess of first 20,000 cu. ft 1.00 per 1,000 


All charges for water if not paid become 
a lien on the property and are collected 
as provided in Section 3958, General Code 
of Ohio. 

Applications for the use of water must 
be made at the office of the Water De 
partment, on printed forms, on which the 
applicant states the purposes for which 
water is to be used. The form requires 
that the by-laws and regulations of the 
Department become part of the contract 
between the applicant and the Water 
Works Department. 

The Water Department makes taps and 
installs the services at a cost of $12 for 
4," services and $25, for 1” services. Those 
larger than 1” 
terial and labor and charged to the con 
sumer. 


are figured at cost for ma- 


There are no hydrant rentals for either 
public or private fire hydrants, and no 


charge is made for installations of sprin 


kler heads for private fire protectio 


Sewer rentals are charged on the same 
bill with the water rates, as follows 
First 2,000 ft. or les $1 50 per quarts 
Next 10.000 * NO 1000 
10.000 * 10) 
All in excess of first 22.000 ft . 
Cc. H. Rew 


Superintendent, Water Works 
Department 


ehanon, Pa. 


Present population 26,000 
Population served 26,000 
Number of active service 6.500 
meter 235 
= “ hydrant 
Miles of water main 63 


All water-meter rents are due and pay 
able on the first days of February and 


August, and payments must be made 
prior to March 1 
or 5% will be added and 1% 


for each additional month thereafter. The 


and September 1 re 
spectively 


water rates are 


First 2,000 gals. or les $1 00 

Next 20 per 1,000 gals 
15.000 * * 12 
25.000 = OS 
06 
-* * * O5 


500,000 “andupwards 04 


Ihe following minimum charges are 


mac depending upon the size of the 
meter 
" meter $1 00 per month 
“ 1 
. OO 
O00 
4 1 
6 5 OO 
s 40 00 


All meters are furnished by the Bureau 
of Water and installed by the Bureau at 
the expense of the consumer. The charges 


for meter settings are as follows 


S10 
1 


[These charges are based on the tact 


that the property owner at his expense 
uncovers the service pipe at the location 


selected by the Bureau of Water and 


Unkn® n 
| 
mmer....... 
1'y 2 5 oOo ‘ 
1%” 1 3 Oo 
I 6 120 00 
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NASH EMPIRE - 


WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


Cr onventlon 


National Meter Company 
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THE 


a suitable pit or space for 
he meter. 
I harges for resetting meters in lo- 
having standard settings are: 


$2.00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
8 00 
12.00 
8 16 00 


Water is furnished free to all public 
buildings and charitable institutions. 

The Bureau of Water tests meters at 
the request of the owner or consumer. A 
deposit is required to cover the estimated 
cost of the test, including the taking-out 
and resetting of the meter. The deposit 
is returned if the meter is found to be 
registering more than 3% unfavorable to 
the consumer on a flow equal to 14 of the 
diameter of the service; otherwise the 
deposit is retained by the Bureau of 
Water to cover the cost of the test. The 
charges for removing meters for tests are: 


14” meter ... 2.00 
4” 2.50 
1” 4.00 
2° ae 6 00 
3” 9.00 
4” 16 00 
6” ~ 24.00 
8” 32.00 


\fter a consumer has made application 
to the Bureau of Water for service, a pri- 
vate service with its own corporation cock 
at the city main and an extra-heavy round- 
way curb stop of the same size as the pipe 
must be installed, together with an ex- 
tension curb box with lock screw top 
placed at the curb or footway. The ser- 
vice pipe is installed either by the Bu- 
reau of Water or by a registered plumber 
who has obtained the necessary permit. 

Where a consumer is delinquent in the 
payment of water meter rents, the City 
Council may direct the Superintenden: 
of the Bureau of Water to turn off the 
water and stop the supply after 10 days’ 
notice in writing. The supply is not re- 
sumed until all charges are fully paid. 

There is no charge for either public 

private fire hydranis, nor for connec- 
tions for sprinkler heads for fire protec- 
tion. 

H. G. Louser, 
Superintendent, Bureau of Water. 


Fairbury, Nebr. 


Present population... ....... 
Population served.......... 6,300 
Number of active services.............. 1,568 


213 
Miles of water main. 


The domestic water rates are: 


First 5,080 ex. ft. 15 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 5,000 13 « 


The monthly minimum bill is 50c, and 
a discount of 10%, is allowed for all bills, 
above the minimum, paid within 10 days 
of issuance. 

An irrigation rate available upon re- 
quest only for the five full months period 


from April 15 to September 15, inclusive, 
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on which a discount of 10% for payment 
within 10 days for all bills above the 
minimum is allowed, 


First 1,000 cu ft. per month $1 00 
Excess . .09 per 100 cu. ft 


The monthly minimum charge is $1.00. 

Application for water service is made by 
the consumer through his plumber, a pay- 
ment of $1.50 being required to cover the 
cost of the connection and corporation 
cock. The city furnishes the water me 
ters and keeps them in repair. 

The Water Department makes no di- 
rect hydrant rental charge. There is a 
mill levy of 0.7 mill to cover hydrants and 
sanitary sewer maintenance and extension. 
The money is placed in a sewer fund, 
and as a result no money is left to care 
for hydrants. There are no charges for 
sprinkler heads for private fire protec- 
tion. 

G. E. Bett, 


Commissioner, Light and Water 
Department. 


Tooele, Utah 


Present population. . 5,135 
Population served. . 
Number of active services 1,052 
meters. . 1,052 

7 hydrants - 82 
Miles of water main. ... 18.33 


The metered water rates for Tooele for 
which the minimum quarterly bill is 
$3.00, are as follows: 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 


Quarterly minimum of 3,000 cu. ft. 

Next 370200 .10 
10,000 * * 09 
10,000 * * O8 

All over 60,000 * * 06 


A 10% discount is allowed if the bill 
is paid on or before the 25th of the 
month in which the bill is received. 

Applicants for water service sign an 
agreement with the Tooele City Water 
Works, giving the address and descrip- 
tion of the property and stating whether 
the property is to be occupied by the 
owner, a tenant or a lessee, and the 
owner must agree to be responsible for 
the payment of all bills. The charges 
made by the Water Works for the instal 
lation of water services are: 


14” service. .. . $12.50 Meter deposit. .$10 00 
20 00 1 20.00 
14% ... 23.00 30 00 
Ke . 38.00 


A charge of $12 per year per hydrant 
is made to the city for the installation 
and maintenance of all fire hydrants 
There is no charge for sprinklers on ser- 
vices for private fire protection. 

J. D. GoLLaner, 
City Manager. 


Hamtramck, Mich. 


Present population 60,000 
Population served . 66,987 
Number of active services soe Fen 
meters : . 7,250 
Miles of water main....... ieee 2 


The water rates in Hamtramck carry a 
minimum quarterly charge of $1.50, for 
which 1,900 cu. ft. of water is furnished. 
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The regular consumption rates are: 


From 0 to 5,000 cu, ft $84 
5,000 to 10,000 * 7 
10,000 to 1,000,000 * 

1,000,000 and upward 


If a bill is not paic within go days from 
rendering, the water is shut off without 
further notice and is not again turned on 
until the total amount of the bill is paid 
The city holds a lien on every premises 
against which there ts an unpaid account 
for water service. 

When a new building is erected, the 
owner furnishes the Water Department 
with the size of the line, and a meter ts 
installed free of charge unless it is over 
1” in size The only charge for installa 
tion is the tapping into the main line 
which varies according to the size of the 
line required 

A charge of $25 per quarter is made for 
each hydrant connected to the Water De- 
partment’s mains. There are no charges 
for sprinkler heads for private fire pro- 
tection; however, a compound meter must 
be installed in each sprinkler system to 
catch leaks and small flows. The charge 
for a small service meter is $100 per year, 
payable quarterly. 

NICHOLAS PRYCHITKO, 


Water Inspector, Hamtramck Water 
Department. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Present population 18,600 
Population served 19,500 
Number of active services §,27 
meters 5,364 
“ hydrants. .... 508 
Miles of water main 81.45 


For all domestic and commercial ser- 
vices there is a monthly service charge of 
50c per meter. To this is added the com- 
modity charge for water actually used. 


First 5,000 cu. ft $.17 per 100 cu. ft 
Allover 5,000 * “ * 


For all domestic and commercial ser- 
vices outside the incorporated limits of 
the city of Palo Alto the monthly mini- 
mum charges based on the size of the 
meter are as follows: 


5¢” meter $1 40 
30 


8 

1 2 

4 20 
5 


1 
60 

12 00 

16.00 
35 00 


” 
” 
” 


Dm 


Each of these minimum monthly 
charges entitles the consumer to the 
quantity of water which that minimum 
monthly charge will purchase at the fol- 
lowing monthly quantity rates: 


First 500 cu. ft. $ 28 per 100 cu ft 
Next 25 

Allover 45,000 * 


All municipal or district use of water 
exclusive of fire hydrants, but including 
public buildings, schools, irrigation of 
public parks and grounds, is paid for at 
the regular metered rates by the city of 
Palo Alto or other communities 

The costs of installing water services 
and meters within the incorporated lim- 
its of Palo Alto are 


; 
| 
| 
3 


| 
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Accuracy 
Durability 
Simplicity 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON METER COMPANY 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


WORTHINGTON - GAMON. 


THE AMERICAN 


1. Clean the 
flange. 


TAKING THE BA N iy 


OUT OF MANHOLE COVERS WITH 


TAPAX 


Quick - Easy - 


TAPAX is the surest relief from 
rattling, banging manhole covers and 
offers you the simplest solution for 
noisy covers at a cost of compara- 
tively a few cents an application. 
TAPAX is a resilient cushioned com- 


2. Measure the 


3. Cut length of 
diameter. TAP 


AX needed, 


Lasting 


5. Put TAPAX— 
sticky side down 
—on flange, Re- 


position of asbestos and bronze, 
shipped in convenient reels. It will 
"stay put" for years. Ask for sample. 


TAPAX MFG. CO., 
MAMARONECK 


place cover. 
LET US SEND 


YOU A TRIAL 
ORDER REEL. 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


QUALITY SEWER RODS 


Also Sewer Rod Accessories 


TURBINE SEWER MACH. CO., Inc. 


5210 W. State St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


® New Orleans ® 
Invites you to spend 
od a Winter Vacation at © 
its leading HOTEL 
800 Rooms — Moderate Rates 
* Excellent Service — Perfect Appointments e 
The Roosevelt 
* “Pride of The South” e 


Mention American Criy—it helps. 


| 
1 
at L 
= 
| 
4. Form it with 
a 
- 3 
— 
Bay 
fe F $3 
4 | q 
| 
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Installation Cost 

ice $6 00 

wi service is to be laid in paved street, add 
00 

v ervice is to be laid in semi-paved street, add 

Meter and Meter Box Cost 


Outside the incorporated limits the 

with couplings and meter box is 
furnished by the city without cost to the 
consumer, and the consumer pays the cost 
of installing the service connection. For 
a connection this cost would average 
about $12 on an unpaved street. 

Hydrant rentals within the city of Palo 
\Jto are $1.50 per month per hydrant. 
Outside the city each fire hydrant owned 
and maintained by a District and in- 
stalled on a 4” or larger main is charged 
at $1.00 per month, but if the city of 
Palo Alto owns the fire hydrant on the 
same size main, the charge is $1.50 per 
month. The charge is only 50c per 
month for a hydrant owned and main- 
tained by a District and installed on a 
main smaller than 4”. The charge is 
$1.00 per month for fire hydrants owned 
by the city of Palo Alto and installed on 
mains smaller than 4”. A charge of $4.00 
is made each time water is drawn from a 
hydrant for fire drill purposes. 

No charge is made for sprinkler heads 
for fire protection. 

L. Harotp ANDERSON, 
Director of Utilities. 


Marshall, Mich. 


Present population............... 
Population served.............. 
Number of active services........ 1,422 
Miles of water main....... 


The rates for water used by consumers 
in Marshall are as follows: 


First 6,000 cu. ft. per year$ 15 per 100 cu. ft 
Allup to 50,000 “ “ 11% * 
«990000 “ « 07% « “«@ 
Allover 200,000 “ * * 06 
Minimum charge per year. ............... $5.00 


An applicant for water service must 
take out a $22 tapping permit, which pays 
for the new tap and service from the 
main to the curb box. The property 
owner pays all the costs from the curb 
box to the house. 


There is no charge for public fire hy- 
drants for fire service, sewer flushing, 


‘drinking fountains and street flushing. 


No charge is made for services to which 
sprinkler heads are attached for fire pro- 
tection, except for such water as may be 
used and recorded by the water meter. 


S. Lockwoop, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Hinsdale, Ill. 


Population served......... 
Number of active services 2,022 

460 
Miles of water manim. .. 47 


The meters in Hinsdale read in hun- 
dreds of cubic feet, while the water rates 
ire billed in 1,000-gal. units, as follows: 
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First 8,000 gals 
Next 2,000 
20,000 
* 760,000 
Over 800,000 


46 per 1,000 gals 


The minimum charge is $3.30 per 
quarter net. A discount of 10% is al 
lowed on the bill if paid before the 17th 
of the month in which the bill is due. 

The applicant or consumer pays the 
cost of material and labor for tapping the 
main, and has the water service installed 
by a local plumber. There are no hy- 
drant rentals for either public or private 
hydrants, nor for sprinkler heads in 
stalled for private fire protection. 

F. W. Martin, 
Superintendent of Utilities 


Hope, Ark. 


Present population 6,000 
Population served unknown 
Number of active services 1,629 
meters 1,629 
“ hydrants 72 
Miles of water main... ‘ 20 


The minimum charge per month for 
water in Hope is $1.00. The regular 
water rates are: 


First 2,000 gals. . $50 per 1,000 gals 

Next 5,000 * 40 
8,000 * 35 

All over 50,000“ 


A deposit of $1.00 is required from all 
applicants for water service. There are 
no charges for the installation of water 
services by the water and Light Depart- 
ment. No hydrant rentals are charged 
for the 163 public and g private hydrants 
for fire protection, nor for services to 
which sprinkler heads are attached for 
fire protection. 

NORMAN Moore, 
Clerk, Water and Light Plant. 


South Pasadena, Calif. 


Present population. .... . 18,000 
Population served........ ue: . 18,000 
Number of active serviees. . ; . 3,900 
hydrants 2 
Miles of water main ; 38 


The domestic meter rates in South Pasa- 
dena are subject to a minimum charge 
of $1.00 per month, which permits the use 
of 500 cu. ft. of water. Water used above 
this amount is billed at 13¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
Water for industrial use is subject to the 
same monthly minimum charge, and 
water used in excess of the minimum 
quantity and up to and including 40,000 
cu. ft. is billed at 13c¢ per 100 cu. ft. and 
beyond that at 10c per 100 cu. ft. 


All water for irrigation use is subject 
to a monthly minimum charge of $1.00 
and is billed at 8c per 100 cu. ft. up to and 
including 40,000 cu. ft., and in excess of 
that amount 6c per 100 cu. ft. This rate 
applies only to the irrigation of groves of 
fruit trees or lands cultivated for the pur- 
pose of making a livelihood by raising 
products for marketing, and does not ap 
ply to irrigation for ornamental or lawn 
purposes. Where water is used for do- 
mestic and irrigation purposes through 
the same meter, an estimate is made by 
the Water Department of the q-antity of 
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water used for domestic purposes, which 
in no case is less than the regular domes 
tic minimum, and the balance is charged 
at the regular irrigation rates 

All bills are due and payable when ren 
dered and become delinquent on the last 
day of the month following that for whicl 
the bill is rendered. A special deposit may 
be required by the Department to insure 
payment for water used If delinquent 
bills are not paid within 5 days after 
pres ntation, water service may be discon 
tinued without further notice When 
water is ordered shut off for non-payment 
of a bill, a charge of $1.00 is made for 
turning on water again when all charges 
are paid 

A consumer dissatisfied with the regis 
tering of a meter may have it tested by 
the Water Department upon application 
and deposit of $1.00. If a test of the 
meter shows it to register over 3% more 
water than actually passes through it 
another meter is substituted for it and the 
fee deposited is repaid to the person mak 
ing the application and the water bill 
for the current period adjusted in such 
manner as the City Manager deems fair 
and just. If the meter does not register 
over 3% fast, the deposit is forfeited and 
the water bills must be paid as rendered. 

Before water is supplied to a premises 
the owner or user must make special ap- 
plication to the Water Department and 
pay the following charges 


Up to and including %4 ” service $20 00 
45 OO 

1m? 50 00 

70 00 


Service enlargements are paid for at 
the difference in rates shown above 
Services larger than 2” are paid for at 
cost, exclusive of the meter, plus 10% 


” 


All services and water meters installed 
by the Water Department remain its prop 
erty and are maintained, repaired and re 
newed by the city when necessary. If re 
pairs or replacements are caused by negli 
gence on the part of the consumer, any 
expense caused to the Department is 
charged against and collected from the 
consumer. 

For each fire hydrant connected to the 
water mains a charge of $2.00 per month 
is made. For private fire protection a 
charge of $1.00 is made for a 2” or smaller 
pipe; from 2” to and including 4”, $2.00 
per nonth; from 4” to and including 6”, 
$4.00 per month. There is no charge for 
sprinkler heads for private fire prote: 
tion. 

J. C. JAMEs, 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Corona, Calif. 


Present population 7,500 
Population served 7,500 
Number of active services 2.058 
meters 1,868 
hydrants 87 
Miles of water main 52 


The monthly quantity rates for water 
used by consumers in Corona are 


For 70) cu. ft. or less $1.25 

Next 1300 “ * 16 per 100 cu. ft 


Over 15,000 “ os * « « 


q Ke 19 « 
er coe 30 00 
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- | THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
_ IS UPHELD BY INFORMED ENGINEERS! | 


Guntersville Dam, T.V.A., emergency generator se, 
(Electric Machinery and Manufacturing Company Gen. 
erator), driven by a Sterling Viking 6-cylinder engine 
| rated 425 Hp. 1200 R.P.M. Engine officially govern. |) 
ment tested 12 hours, loaded 300 K.V.A. at unity power | 
factor; produced far in excess its rated horsepower 
without employing the correction factor. | 


A Standard, set up in specifications, 
_ secures better built products. The Ster- 
_ ling Viking Engines are full load station. 
ary engines. Witness the performance! 
Engines consist of more than rated 
horsepower and price. 


STERLING INTERNAL 
) HIGH COMBUSTION Engineers secure for their clients and 
t DUTY ENGINES for their government properly designed 


and built equipment by specifying it. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


: eH Home Office and Plant Branch Office 
: | 1270 Niagara Street Dept. C-11 900 Chrysler Bldg. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SMITH FEDERAL WATER METERS 


TROUBLE-PROOF 
ACCURATE 


Standard with waterworks men everywhere, Smith 
Federal Water Meters are constant in their depend- 
able check on water consumption. 

Built with watch-like precision yet they will serve 
for years without any attention. 

If you are looking for meters that will serve as 
ever-watchful guardians of your water revenue, ask 
the cooperation of Smith engineers—no obligation 
involved. 


In the SMITH line you will find DISC, CURRENT, 
DISC-COMPOUND, CURRENT COMPOUND 
METERS and CONTROLLING VALVES, HEAVY 
DUTY FEDERAL FROST-PROOF and STANDARD 
FEDERAL FROST-PROOF, SOLID or SPLIT CASE, 
OPEN or OIL ENCLOSED GEAR TRAINS. 


EAST 


Berkeley, Ss. 0. 


f 
| 
\ 4 
| 
: | 
: 
THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO., 
| $0. Dearbor: Wm, Oliver Western Life Bldg. 
ita, Ga. Dallas, Texas | 
+ When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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e minimum monthly charges are 
1 on the size of the meter, as follows: 


ich of these minimum monthly charges 
é les the consumer to the quantity of 
er which that minimum monthly 
rge will purchase at the monthly 
intity rates above. All municipal use 
of water other than through fire hydrants, 
luding public buildings, schools and 
rigation of parks and grounds, is charged 
at the regular meter rates. 
No charge is made for installation of 
water services, and there is no charge for 
services for sprinklers for private fire 
protection. 

\ charge of $1.50 is made for each fire 
hydrant owned by the city installed on a 
;” main or larger, and a charge of $2.00 
is made for each fire hydrant owned by the 
Water Company installed on a 4” or 
larger main. A charge of 50c is made fot 
each fire hydrant owned by the city in- 
stalled on mains smaller than 4”, and a 
charge of 75c per fire hydrant owned by 
the company installed on mains smaller 
than 4” 

C. M. SCOVILLE, 
Secretary, Corona City Water Co. 


Lubbock, Te xXas 


Present population........... 
Population ... 36,000 
Number of active services ast alae 5,919 
6,050 
397 
Miles of water main. ......... 95 


The water rates of Lubbock are di- 
vided into regular rates and summer Irri- 
gation rates, as follows: 


Regular Rates 
First 3,000 gals. per month $1.80 


Next 2,000 * 30 per 1,000 gals. 

5,000 “ 295 « & 

10,000 « 200“ « 

“ 100,000 “ « 12 


Summer Irrigation Rates 
First 10,000 gals. per month $2.80 
Excess = ms = .15 per 1,000 gals. 


All bills are subject to a 10% discount 
if they are paid within 10 days from the 
date rendered. 

After application is made for service, 
the city installs the water service, charg- 
ing $12.50 for a 34” service, $15 for a 1” 
service, and for all larger services the cost 
of time and materials. 

A charge of $25 per hydrant per year 
is made to the city for all public fire hy- 
drants, and there is no charge for sprin- 
kler connections for fire protection. 

W. H. Ropcers, 
City Manager. 


Franklin, N. H. 


Present population. ............... 6,000 
5,500 
Number of active services............-- 1,100 
Miles of water main. ..........0:0se00: - 16.54 


The water rates charged in Franklin 
are a minimum charge of $7.50 per year 
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for 2,000 cu. ft. All water used over 1,000 
cu. ft. per quarter is charged for at 25¢ 
per 100 cu. ft. All bills for more than 
$12.50 are allowed a discount of 25°, for 
water used over this amount. 

Consumers desiring a supply of water 
from the city water works are required to 
fill in and sign a form which may be se- 
cured at the Water Department offices. 
Ihe application states that a water meter 
is to be attached, and water used through 
the service will be paid for at meter rates. 
[he installation of the water service from 
the curb to the property is charged to the 
owner, while from the main to the curb 
it is paid for by the Water Department 

No charge is made for supplying water 
to or maintaining fire hydrants and there 
is no charge for sprinkler heads installed 
for private fire protection. 

Epwarp |. JUDKINS, 
Superintendent of Water Works 


River Forest, Ill. 


Present population... .... 10,000 
Population served... . 10.000 
Number of active services ae 2.250 
hydrants. . 289 
Miles of water main............ ‘ 35 


The water rates in the village of River 
Forest are: 


First 90,000 gals... 
Next 360,000 “ 

“ 450,000 
Additional 


$ 33 per 1,000 gals 
308 “ 


Bills not paid within 20 days after date 
of bill are placed in arrears, the supply 
of water shut off, and the sum of $2.00 
added to the bill for shutting off and 
turning on the water. Water is not 
turned on until all arrears and the addi- 
tional charge are paid. 

When an application for water is made, 
a deposit of $10 is required if the con- 
sumer is renting the premises to be 
metered, but if it is an owner applying 
for water service, no deposit is required. 
Charges for the installation of services by 
the Water Department vary according to 
the length and size of pipe. All vacant 
property has had water stubs installed 
under special assessment. 

As all hydrants are village property, 
there are no rental charges, and there 
are also no charges for sprinklers for 
private fire protection. 

ARTHUR J. Pocuerr, 
Superintendent of Water Works. 


Toronto, Ohio 


Present population... .. ne 7,500 
Population served...... 7,000 
Number of active services 3 1.618 
hydrants... 120 
Miles of water main. . 30 


The minimum bill per quarter in 
Toronto, Ohio, is $2.00 and the quarterly 
rates are: 


First 20,000 gals. per quar.. $.50 per 1,000 gals, 
Next 30,000 * « 
« 


All over 700,000 14 * 


An on-and-off service charge of $2.00 
is made where water is shut off on account 
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of delinquency 

Applications for water service must be 
made by the owner of the property and 
not by a renter. Water services are in- 
stalled at the expense of the property 
owner from the main to the house The 
property owner must buy and install the 
meter and keep it in repair 

There is no charge by the Water Works 
for public or private fire hydrants, nor 
for sprinkler head connections for fire 
protection, 

J. B. THompson 
Superintendent, Toronto Water Works 


Greenwood, S. C. 


Present population 


12.000 

Population served 17,000 
Number of active service 1.500 
“ meter 1.500 

hydrant 250 


Miles of water main 5 


The retail rates for the domestic con 
sumers are: 


First 10,000 gal $ 


25 per 1,000 ga 
Balance 


The minimum charge under the retail 
rate is 50c per month. The wholesale rate 
for water is 15¢ per 1,000 gals., with a 
minimum charge of $35 per month 


When applications for water service 
are made by renters of property, a deposit 
is required, but none need be made by 
property owners. ‘The charges for the in- 


stallation of water services are $7.50 for 


4" services, $15 for 1” services, and $20 
for 2” services. 

Both public and private hydrants carry 
a rental charge of $40 each per year. 
There is a charge of $3.75 per quarter for 
each 50 sprinkler heads for private fire 
protection, 


F. W. CHarMan, 


Superintendent. 
De Kalb, ill. 
Present population ee 8,536 
Population served 0,500 
Number of active services 2 600 
“ meter 2,600 
hydrants ‘ 267 
Miles of water main ‘ ; 35.0 


The water rates in De Kalb are as fol- 
lows: 


When paid by 


the 15t! f 

Per 100 Cu the month 

Ft. Gross in which duc 
First 700 cu. ft $.33 10 
Next 700 * 275 25 
1300 * * 242 22 
6,700 x 165 15 
a 121 ll 

Allover 16,100 * 1025 


The minimum rate is $1.25 per quarter 
net, and in addition there is a net meter 
rental of 25¢ per quarter where the meter 
is owned by the city. The rates outside 
the city limits are goc straight per 100 
cu. ft. 

The application form is a legal-sized 
mimeographed sheet containing a dia 
gram on which the applicant is required 
to show the location of the property, the 
shut-off and its location with relation to 
property lines. It also contains a space 
for the estimated bill of materials and a 
space for the labor costs, all of which 


t 
1] 
| a 


4 
we 
; 
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m xe paid by the applicant before 
wi is turned on. The charge is $25 for 
a service, and for others the actual 
cos shown by the bill of materials and 
la costs on the application blank. 


sre is no charge for public or private 
fre hydrants, nor for sprinkler heads for 
fire protection. 
F. E. PETERSON, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 


Sewickley, Pa. 


Present population 6,000 
P ation served 6.000 
} ver of active services. . 1,500 
1,500 


Miles of water main... 


The water rates in Sewickley are. 35¢ 
per 1,000 gals. for the first 50,000 gals., 
25¢ per 1,000 for the next 50,000 gals., and 
20c per 1,000 gals. for all water used in 
excess of 100,000 gals. 

The Sewickley Water Co. installs the 
service free of charge to the curb, andl 
the consumer must install it from that 
point to the house. 

There is a charge of $25 each per year 
for all public and private fire hydrants 
attached to the water company’s mains. 
There are no charges made for services 
to which sprinkler heads are attached for 
fire protection. 

J. S. BesTERMAN, 
Superintendent of Water Department. 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Present population. . : 10,000 
Population served... .. ‘ 8,000 
Number of active services : 2,720 
“ meters . 2,700 
Miles of water main rae ~~ 38 


A uniform charge of 50c per 1,000 gals. 
is made for all water used by domestic 
consumers in Oskaloosa. There is a 10% 
discount for all bills paid within 10 days 
of date. 

No special form of application is used 
for water service, but a bonded plumber 
must install the service in the street. The 
Water Department makes a charge of 
$3.25 for tapping the main for the ser- 
vice, and this includes the cost of the 
corporation cock. 

There is a charge of $40 per hydrant 
per year for public fire hydrants. All 
services to which sprinkler heads are at- 
tached for fire protection must pay 5c for 
each head per year. 

Vicror M. Hovey, 
Superintendent, Water Works. 


Rochester, N. H. 


Present population. . 


10,200 

Population served........... 8.000 
Number of active services 2.309 

hydrants. ... 275 
Miles of water main bi aicoctaran 46 


The consumer may provide a mete) 
of a pattern approved by the Water 
Board, in which case he must keep it in 
repair at his own expense. The Board, 
however, installs meters and sells or rents 
them. Whenever a meter is_ installed, 
the minimum annual rate is not less than 
$7.00. Property owners renting meters 
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from the Water Department are chargé 
the following annual rentals 


5¢”meter $1.50 
50 
450 
6 00 
4” ° 25 00 
6” 60 00 


The following rates are charged for 


water measured by meters 


Misgimum yearly rate for 


35,000 gals. or less 37 OO per year 
Average from 95 to 1,499 

gals. per day for the year 20 per 1,000 ga 
Average from 1,500 to 2,999 

gals. per day for the year 17 P = 


Average from 3,000 to 4,999 


gals. per day for the year 15 
Average from 5,000 to 9,999 

gals. per day for the year 10 
Average from 10,000 to 19,999 

gals. per day for the year 07 
Average from 20,000 to 49,999 

gals. per day for the year 05 
Average of 50,000 gals. or 

more per day for the year 03 


All water bills for consumers using less 
than 100,000 gals. per year are payable 
semi-annually on the ist day of January 
and July. 
per year must pay bills quarterly on the 
ist of January, April, July and Octobe: 
In case of non-payment within go days 
the water is shut off and not turned on 
again until the rates have been paid and 


Users of 100,000 gals. or more 


an additional sum of $1.00 for turning 
on the service. 

Applications for the use of water are 
made on a special form provided by the 
Water Department, on which the various 
uses to which the water is to be applied 
must be fully designated. The city lays 
all water mains and installs service pipes, 
gates and stop cocks, from the street main 
through the cellar wall, at the expense 
of the owner, including pipe, fittings and 
labor from the curb line in the street to 
the meter inside the building foundation 

No rentals are charged for fire hydrants 
nor for private fire services to which 
sprinkler heads are attached 

Georce D. Dame, 


Superintendent, Rochester 
Water Works 


East Moline, Hl. 


Present population 13,000 
Population served 11,000 
Number of active services ; 2,700 
= meters 2,657 

“ hydrants 201 

Miles of water main 21.25 


The first 1,200 cu. ft. of water or less is 
considered a minimum consumption and 
is charged for at the rate of $3.00 gross 
on which is allowed a 75c discount, o1 
$2.25 net. For more than 1,200 cu. ft. of 
water consumed, the discount is figured 


on a 10 basis. The rates for water 


above 1,200 cu, ft. are: 


1,200 to 4,000 cu. ft $ 21 per 100 cu. ft 


All meter bills are due and payable on 
or before the 15th of each January, April 
July and October. 
is shut off on all unpaid accounts go days 
after the end of the quarter. 


The city water supply 


All services must be installed by a 
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plumber licensed by the city and must he 


lead and not less than 54” size 
The city of East Moline does not collect 
hydrant rentals. There is a charge ot 5 
per head for sprinkler fire protection 
ARNOLD NEIHAUS, 
City Clerk and Superintendent 
of Water Works 


Paterson, N. J., and Other Cities 


Present population Unknown 
Population served S31 
Number of active service 7 201 
“ meter 7.05 
“ hydrant 2,921 


Miles of water main {27 758 


The Passaic Valley Water Commission 
furnishes water to the cities of Paterson, 
Passaic and Clifton, and Prospect Park 
Borough, N 


municipalities and selling water whole 


retailing water in these 


sale to several water companies and mu 
nicipalities These statistics apply to the 
whole system The Commission operates 
the water-works system formerly owned 
by the Passaic Consolidated Water Co 
now the property of the three cities, and 
follows the rules and regulations of the 


Public Utilities Commission of New fer 


sey. The retail water rates are 
Per 1000 Cu. Ft 

First 10,000 cu. ft. per quarter $1 15 
Next 90,000“ * * 1 O04 

1,000,000 * * 55 

1,000,000 * * 15 

4 6,000,000 “ 40 
All over 10,000,000 “ * * . 30 


By resolution, a temporary surcharge of 
in% is applied on the gross amount of 
the bill with the exception of the whole 
sale rate The wholesale rate for water 
is $78 per million gallons 

\ fixed service charge on direct retail 
sales is made, based on the size of the 


meter, as follows 


54” meter $1 SO per quarter 
2 85 
7” 6 30 
114” 15 60 
”) 70 
51.75 
{ 69 00 
6 138 00 
4 OO 
All new services from 4,” to 2” in size 


are copper pipe installed at the expense 
of the Commission from the main to the 
curb, and at the consumer's expense from 
the curb to the meter on an actual cost 
basis. Services over 2 ire of cast iron 
pipe and installed under the same at 
rangement. 

The fire hydrants are owned by the 
Commission, and the cities are charged 
at the rate of $10 per year per hydrant, 
inch-foot charge of 


50.0054 On Mains In Use W thin the re 


together with an 


spec tive communities 


Fire lines are not generally metered 
ind carry a service charge depending 
upon the size of the connection as fol 
lows 
~ onnection S10 5 per art 
4 
69,00 
x” 10 


Ricnarp E. Bonyu 
General Superintendent, Passat 
Valley Water Commission 
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STRAIGHT ADAPTER 


Yq BEND ADAPTER 


© BEND ADAPTER 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO., ERIE, PENNA. 
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Typical of the ease with which you can conver to 
Hays Copper Services is the Lead to Copper change. 
over at the left. Here, Hays adapters convert from 
W. W. S., Increased I. P. or Listed I. P. Thread on the 
corporation and curb-stop to Double Seal or Radius 
Seal copper pipe connections. 


Whatever service method you now use, you will find 
that Hays has made it easy and economical to replace 
with permanent copper services. Hundreds of com- 
munities are making original installations and replace- 
ments by the Hays Copper Service Method with a very 
minimum expenditure for new equipment and fittings. 
Outline your requirements and Hays will show you 
how to save time and money and make your Main to 


Curb Service outlast the main. 


HAYS COPPER SERVICE METHOD 


IN WATER 


Contact Mixing 
Recarbonation 


Precipitation 


PLANTS 


Raw Water Aeration 
Quick Chemical Mixing 
Coagulant Mixing 


Filtered Water Aeration 


IN SEWAGE PLANTS 
Activated Sludge Aeration 


Trickling Filter Auxiliary 
Mixing for Chemical 


Vogt Mfg. Co. Inc. 


AERATOR = MIKE 


P. O. 
LOUISVILLE 


A type and capacity to 
fit every existing or con- 
templated plant. 
Gravity—Rotary 
Pneumatic—Pressure. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


BOX 1122 
KY. 


Eliminates 
necessity of 


painting below 
overflow. 


RUSTOP 


The cathodic method of eliminating 
and preventing rust in STEEL 
WATER TANKS. Cleans old 
tanks. Keeps new tanks clean. 


ELECTRO 
RUST-PROOFING CO. 


(Patents Pending) 


Third National Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Used by 
many cities 
and manu- 
facturers. 
Write for list. 


pipes are held permanently connected and in line. Meters 
are set or removed hy turning the handwheel of the 
Expansion Connection, which is removed with the meter. 
Ford Yokes have been on the market for over 28 years and 


FORD YOKES.... 


Ford Yokes insure quick, one-man meter changes. Riser 


hundreds of thousands are in service. Write for catalog. 


Do vou mention THe American Crry? 


Please do. 
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Reported by Municipal Officials, Cham ber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


A Distinctive Park 
Shelterhouse 


Toreka, KANns.—The shelterhouse at 
Gage Park, Topeka, was built asa CWA 
project under the direction and super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Parks 
and Public Property, in 1934. The 
cost to the city for the entire structure, 
with inside furnishings, was slightly 
over >4,000, 

The building is 119 feet long and 
59 feet wide and is of native stone with 
asbestos shingle roof and cement floors. 
Steel girders and tall timbers were used 
in the roof construction. ‘The unusual 
dimensions of the building were caused 
by the fact it had to be built inside 
some old elm trees and to make it of 
any other size would have meant the 
destruction of one or more trees. It 
was thought that the people would 
enjoy a picnic building of this type, 
different from the usual open shelter- 
houses in public parks. 

The building has screened doors and 
windows, and contains 32 round tables, 
each seating 10 people. The large fire- 
place in the north end of the building 
gives comfort on chilly days in early 
spring and late fall. ‘There are two 
ovens flanking the fireplace, where 
people can cook their meals, and wood 
is furnished for this. Serving tables 
are provided, and garbage pails and 
waste-paper baskets. Small chairs and 


tables are furnished for young children 
who accompany their parents, and 
high-chairs are provided for babies. 
Strict rules and regulations govern 
the use of the building, inaugurated 
by the Commissioner, who believed the 
people would enjoy a supervised place 
kept clean and uniformly in order. 
Supervisors are in the building from 


the time it opens in the morning until 
closing time at night, and reservations 
may be made through them by the 
different organizations or persons who 
wish to use the shelterhouss Che 
supervisors keep the place spotlessly 
clean at all times. Four signs read: 


This shelterhouse is built for your 
convenience and pleasure. Please help 


This Picnic Reom Brings Daily Enjoyment to Many People 


The Well-Built Shelterhouse in Gage Park, Topeka 
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In the design and construction of all Ludlow waterworks and sewerage equip- 
ment our engineers have considered the needs of tomorrow as well as today. 
Whatever the years may bring—higher pressures, lower budgets, changing 
systems, or other unpredictables—Ludlow valves, gates, and — can 
always be counted upon. Depend on them for constant service, low upkeep, 
resistance to wear and fewer replacements. And rely on Ludlow engineers 
to make your problems their own, to give you accurate estimates and make 
honest recommendations at all times. Write today for full information. 


IMPROVED SLUICE GATE 
WITH HYDRAULIC CYLINDER 


—an advance in modern gate de- 


DOUBLE GATE VALVES— 
double disc, wedge closing, in 
22 sizes. Steel, iron, and bronze 
sign, using adjustable top, bottom 
¥4" to 12"; extra heavy bronze, and side wedges. Gates with cir- 
Vn" to 2”. cular or rectangular openings, ris- 


mounted, 4" to 78"; bronze, 


ing or non-rising types, and vari- 
ous types of operating controls. 


The Ludlow principle of valve con- 
struction—parallel seat, double wedge 
slide gate type—has been universally 
accepted and preferred for water- 
works applications for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 


MUD VALVES — with 
bronze stems, seats and 
gate rings. Made with 
extension stem and 
LUDLOW FIRE HYDRANTS— 


meet the most rigid specifications. 


wheel or in floor stand 
types. Sizes 4" to 24". 
Either rising or non-ris- Assure full flow, easy servicing, re- 
placement without digging. No 
danger of freezing or breaking off 


below ground line. 


ing stem style. 


SHEAR GATES— FLAP VALVES — in all-iron, or 
cast iron with bronze iron body with bronze mountings. 
mountings. Spigot end Sizes 3" to 48". Flange, spigot, or 


type regularly stocked. bell ends. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh 
Oliver Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
Harrison Bldg. 


M F G 0 
a » ‘ad “VY e Houston 


2615 Fannin 


New York City 
|| West 42nd St. 


VALV 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crrty. 


Kansas City 
R. A. Long Bldg. 


Boston 
73 Tremont St. 
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p it clean and in good order, 
Chi ren must not romp or play in the 
sheli-rhouse. Sitting or climbing on 
tabl-= prohibited. 

enforcing obedience these 
ru and employing supervisors to 
keep order, the tables have been main- 
tained in as good condition as on the 
dav they were placed in the building. 

anticipations on which this pro- 

ject was planned have been fully re- 
alized. Comments have come from 
yeople all over Kansas and adjoining 
states who have used this shelterhouse, 
and there is a big demand for reserva- 
tions every day for picnics, reunions, 
and other gatherings. 
HARRY C. SNYDER, 


Commissioner of Parks and 
Public Property. 


Peekskill Joins the 
Flower-Bowl Cities 


PreekskILL, N. Y.—Tourists follow- 
ing the Albany Post Road, or U. S. 9, 
which enters New York City on its 
famous Broadway, have an opportu- 
nity to see ordinarily prosaic business 
streets lined with bowls of flowers and 
vines if they take a few extra minutes 
—but no extra miles—to follow an al- 
ternative U. S. g route through the 
heart of Peekskill, N. Y., some 40 miles 
north of Times Square. Those travel- 
ing one of the major east-west trans- 
continental routes—U. S. 6—will pass 
several of these “hanging gardens” im- 
mediately alongside the main highway 
when they reach Peekskill. 

The Peekskill flower-bowl project 
began to take form more than a year 
ago. Fifty-six bowls, costing $12 each, 
were bought by private subscription. 
Every organization and individual in 
the community was invited to buy all 
or part of a bowl and, since the dec- 
orations were to be in the business dis- 
trict only, merchants were especially 
solicited. A Civic Improvement 
League was formed to back this and 
later projects, every donor automatic- 
ally becoming a member. George 
Levinton, advertising manager of The 
Evening Star, is President of the 
League. 

In June, 1938, the Village Board of 
Trustees, headed by Village President 
Myle J. Holley, agreed to take over and 
maintain the bowls. By mid-Decem- 
ber all bowls had been erected and 
filled with evergreens for the Christmas 
season. The evergreens remained un- 
til early spring, and shortly before 
Memorial Day summer plants were 
placed. 

The total maintenance cost was esti- 
mated at $218 a year. Had not a local 
florist offered free use of his green- 
house in return for purchase of seeds, 
the expense would have been $300 to 


AMERICAN CITY 


$380, it was believed, because of the 
cost of buying plants. 

Services of a man for three to five 
hours a day in the early morning, 
were estimated at $12 a week for 16 
weeks, or $192. Cost of top-soil was set 
at $12 for the first year and $9 or less 
for every succeeding year, since little 
need was seen for new top-soil from 
year to year. Two hundred pounds 
of evergreens should cost $8, it was 
anticipated. 


A Miniature Garden on a Peekskill Street 


The bowls are about go inches in 
diameter and 8 inches deep. ‘They 
are placed about g feet from the 
ground, clamped to street - lighting 
standards. 

Peekskill cannot lay claim to being 
the first to place miniature gardens 
along its streets. This distinction is 
believed to belong to Minneapolis, 
which started in 1911 with 500 flower- 
baskets and at one time had as many 
as 1,000. It had become known as the 
“City of Hanging Gardens.” 

Allentown, Pa., first installed flower- 
bowls in 1918, and the number reached 
401. The city spent $3,091 to main- 
tain the bowls in 1937. Bloomsburg, 
Pa., erected 58 bowls in 1926; mainte- 
nance cost $398 in 1937. Camnajo- 
harie, N. Y., put up 16 flower-boxes in 
1921. Rye, N. Y., hung 16 baskets last 
year. White Plains, N. Y., last year 
made an experimental installation of 


four bowls. 


for SEPTEMBER, 
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In other states, and even in Europe, 
baskets 
along village and city streets, This 
type of decoration had, in fact, been 


there are flower-bowls and 


seen in Europe long before its appear 
ance in the United States 
flower-bowls in 


There are 
England, Scotland, 
Hungary, Belgium and Switzerland 

A hamlet in Maine is also becoming 
known as a flower-basket center. It is 
Camden, on Penobscot Bay, some six 
Rockland. 


gardens” are 


miles north of ‘These 


“hanging particularly 
noted because they were provided by 
Edward Bok, who brought the flower 
basket idea from Leamington, Eng 
land. Local workers wove the con- 
tainers; Mrs. W. J. Curtis, of New York 
and Camden, donated zinc linings 


AUBREY M. THRELKELD. 


Rehabilitation of a 
California Beach Resort 


Venice, Catir.—Fifteen miles from 
the center of Los Angeles, the city of 
Venice, once a well-known Pacific coast 
resort, has been gradually deteriorating. 
Its beaches are washing away; its busi- 
ness area is dwindling. Unless some- 
thing is done, and done quickly, Venice 
will be litthe more than a traffic ob- 
stacle. 

However, under plans initiated by a 
vigorous civic leadership, and now be- 
ing pushed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a committee CiVi¢ 
officials, business and professional lead- 
ers, and civil engineers, the first steps 
have been taken for the renaissance of 
the city—a which is 
planned to give the city permanence. 

Venice was built originally by orde1 
of the late Abbot Kinney, a retired 
capitalist, as a reproduction of the 
Italian Venice, with Italian architec 


renaissance 


ture, canals, gondolas and singing gon 
doliers imported especially for the 
purpose. It was for a time a great 
financial success. 

But, with the advent of the auto 
mobile, the city’s streets, which had 
been built for horse and buggy, proved 
too narrow. Widening was expensive, 
because the buildings—following the 
example of the European Venice- 
were close to the streets. Then, and 
still today, the main north-and-south 
artery is a 20-foot alley that twists 
between buildings. Ironically enough, 
it is named the “Speedway,” although 
trafic moving through it can go only 
at a snail's pace, and congestion is ter- 
rific. 

This traffic situation has undoubtedly 
been an important factor in the decay 
of Venice. Another factor has been 
aggressive real estate competition of 
other beach communities offering good 
roads, privacy and modern architecture. 
Also, Venice has been, ever since it 
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JOSEP H G. POLLAED COo., INC. Southern Office: 


Western Office: 
FFICE AND FACTORY 901 William-Oliver Bldg., 


14] Ashland Place, | A Atlanta, Ga. 


Complete Line for the inside of concrete filter boxes, clari- 
— Valve Boxes — Fire Hy- loors, walis an cel ings ot umping Sta- 
drants—Mud Valves—Shear tions, Laboratories, Chlorine Chambers, 


Gates —Extension Stems— Sewage Treatment Buildings, etc., etc. 
Floor Stands — Tapping 
Sleeves and Valves — Cut- For complete details write to 


ing-in Tees—Flange it- 
oe INERTOL COMPANY, INC. 
M. & H. VALVE & FITTINGS co. Factory: Newark, N. J. 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA New York City San Francisco, Cal. 


SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cleaning equipment. 


The REGULAR, a light rod, EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 


Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. NAPPANEE, IND. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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was founded, a “company town” con- 
trolled by the Abbot Kinney Company. 
Even when the city was annexed by 
Los Angeles, this control was not 
broken. Annexation served only to 
lower water rates and bring about the 
filling of the publicized canals, dug 
with such expense. The final blow to 
the resort was the discovery of oil 
there. Drilling started in 1929, and 
ugly derricks were reared in residence 
sections, leaving substantial property 
holders no choice but to sell and mi- 
grate. Then the oil boom collapsed. 
Property values went down still further 
with the depression. The final dis- 
aster came when the beach began to 
wear away with the erection of a break- 
water to the north. Last year it was 
estimated that 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation was receiving relief. 

But the community still occupies its 
strategic position as the most accessible 
of Los Angeles seaside resorts. The 
metropolitan population is available i! 
the city can overcome its artificial 
handicaps. Approximately one mil- 
lion people travel to suburban Los An- 
geles beaches every week-end during 
the summer months, of whom 900,000 
make the trip by car. 

With this in mind, plans for rehabili- 
tation have gone forward. The erosion 
of the beach can be prevented, as it 
wast at Brighton Beach in England, 
and along the eastern coast of the 
United States at Coney Island and 
Jones Beach, through the erection of 
groins (or jetties) and sand fills. For- 
tunately, the Federal Government is 
undertaking the erection of a sanita- 
tion plant not distant, which requires 
the moving of yards of sand dunes. 


Plan for Rehabilitating the City of Venice, 
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Experiments by the Los Angeles City 
Engineering Department show that this 
sand may be pumped between the 
groins at but small cost. 

The projected plan for the city is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Private beaches will come under 
municipal and county ownership. The 
beach will be widened, and a section of 
it will be used for a wide traffic artery 
to take the place of the present ““Speed- 
way.” The practicability of this scheme 
has been proved by a section of the 
Roosevelt Highway—the great coast 
artery to the north—which is built up- 
on what was once the mean high tide 
line. Parking islands will be estab- 
lished at various points along the beach 
artery, depressed below the street level 
so that they will not detract from the 
seascape view. There will be pedes 
trian underpasses at regular intervals, 
and a 20-foot sidewalk on the land side 
of the highway, with a 30-foot concrete 
esplanade between highway and beacii. 
\ program of architectural beautifica 
tion has been projected, and the de 
velopment of gardens, picnic grounds, 
athletic and recreational areas has been 
conceived by the Playground Depart- 
ment. 

California’s state government has 
looked with favor upon the proposal, 
particularly since the greater portion 
of the beach front is already under 
public ownership—out of the 8,000 
feet of beach frontage involved, only 
1,014 feet are privately owned. Los 
Angeles City and County authorities 
are eager to rectify the civic liability 
of Venice as it now stands. In order 
to prevent financial strain upon the 
city, county, state and Federal govern- 


Calif. 
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ments, the costs of the program have 


been distributed over a period of years. 
The California State Highway Com 
mission has recently approved, officially, 
the routing of the beach highway 
along the course projected, and has 
agreed to match Federal funds already 
set up. The remaining finances, it is 
planned, will be derived from the 
county and the Los Angeles City De- 
partment of Playgrounds and Recrea- 


tion. 
GARDNER W. GREGG 


Beach Conservation Federation 
Los Angeles 


“Easy on the Horn” 


Sr. Croup, MINN Disturbed by 
what amounted to a community mania 
for automobile horn-blowing, the 
Chamber of Commerce at St. Cloud 
determined to end the nuisance 
Small stickers, 114 x 9314 inches, were 
printed, bearing the words, “Easy on 
the Horn, Please Mailings of stick- 
ers were sent to every member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce, Lions, Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs, and to certain employee 
groups, with the request that they be 
pasted in the rear window of each 
member's automobile. The Police De 
partment issued a courteous but em 
phati statement about the nuisance 
element of excess noise These two 
sets materially reduced horn-blowing 
and the stickers have remained in hun 
dreds of cars for months to continue 
the good work. 

E. L. STOCKINGER 
Executive Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Cloud, Minn 
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IVES VALUED 
MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS 


Earl Mitchell, Superintendent of Filtration, Paducah Water- 
works, Paducah, Kentucky— watching a cylinder of Mathieson 
Chlorine at work in the Paducah Chlorine Room. 


says Mr. Mitchel for the 


thieson Chloriné mmonia 
We 

past fer three y 
n 


pave used Mathieson 
rs 


ears. 


w ellpleased 


eb dpoint 
: pat time, & the stan 


Paducah’s experience with Mathieson water- 
works-sanitation products is typical of that of 
many cities throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. 


Mathieson Chlorine and Mathieson 
Ammonia have proved, through years 
of satisfactory service, their thorough 
purity and dependability. And not least 
important, from a practical point of view, 
is the fine service record of Mathieson’s 
safe, trouble-free cylinders and valves. 


use 
sterilizing puter 


Mathieson HTH —a dry, free-flowing chlorine 
carrier containing 70% available chlorine—has 
an equally impressive record. Many cities keep 
a supply of Mathieson HTH constantly 
on hand not only for such everyday 
jobs as sterilizing new or newly- 
repaired mains, but for many special 
and emergency jobs where a mobile, 
high test chlorine carrier is required. 


HTH comes in 5-lb. cans with replaceable caps, packed 
9 cans to the case; also in 75-lb. drums. 


60 EAST 42ND SrREST, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HTH... SODA CAUSTIC SODA. 


BLEACHING POWDER . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . _ AMMONIA, 


ANHYDROUS and AQUA... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) ... DRY ICE. _ LrauiD CARBON DIOXIDE 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrTy? 
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cylinders of chlorine cylinders with sticky 
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lontreal’s 


industrial and 


Economie Bureau 


A Unique Manicipal Development 
and Research Agency 


AT RIGHT, ST. CATHERINE STREET, 
THE SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL 

These two illustrations and that reproduced on the front 

er of this issue are from photographs supplied by the 

Montreal Industrial and Economic Bureau through the cour 

tesy of the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 


Pacific Railway Co. 


BUREAU which, as now set up, 
is believed to be a unique com- 
bination of industrial commis- 

sion and municipal research agency is 
the Montreal Industrial and Economic 
Bureau. Organized in 1937, for the 
primary purpose of attracting new in- 
dustries to the Canadian metropolis 
and of servicing those already estab- 
lished, the Bureau’s activities have re- 
cently been enlarged to embrace not 
only general economic research but 
also municipal surveys and housing 
research and, when requested, depart- 
mental and personnel surveys. 


One of the factors which prompted 
enlarging the Bureau's sphere of re- 
sponsibility was the abolition last 
March, through a legal technicality, of 
the Department of Planning and Re- 
search of the Montreal Metropolitan 


AND BELOW, 


Commission. This Department, during 
the course of its activity, had become 
well known to municipal executives, 
planning, housing and government 
officials as an important source of gov- 
ernmental data concerning Metropoli- 
tan Montreal and other Canadian 
municipalities. As part of its work, it 
had built up one of the most complete 
research libraries on public administra- 
tion and general statistics to be found 
in the Dominion. All this documen- 
tation has been subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Industrial and Economic 
Bureau, and most of the work previ- 
ously undertaken by the Department 
of Planning and Research will be con- 
tinued under the new set-up. 

In addition, George S. Mooney, for- 
merly Associate Director of the De- 
partment of Planning and Research, 


was appointed to the Industrial Bu 
reau. He will act as Joint Director 
and Industrial Commissioner along 
with Valmore Gratton, associated with 
the Bureau since its inception. 

Although a creation of the munici 
pal authority, the Bureau owes its in 
ception, in large measure, to many 
years of agitation on the part of the 
Board of Trade, Chambre de Com 
merce, Canadian Manufacturing As 
sociation and other public bodies. 
While the intention was to create a 
body independent of City Hall poli 
tics, the Bureau, as finally established, 
became a department of the muncipal 
government and, so far, has been 
financed wholly from civic funds. Its 
annual budget approximates $25,000 

A movement is now under way, with 
both public and private bodies ap 
proving, to have an _ independent 
Board of Directors for the Bureau and 
to have it financed jointly with private 
and public funds, business interests 
contributing equally with the city au 
thorities towards a $50,000 budget. 

During recent months the major ef 
forts of the Bureau have been directed 
towards servicing the flood of industrial 
capital seeking a haven from Europe. 
The Bureau has found time, however, 
to carry out several important re 
search studies in other fields of munici 
pal activity. A major study of the ad- 
ministration of the Port of Montreal! is 
now nearly completed. 
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FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAINS 


Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Dig 
Saves at Least 75% 


Leadite is shipped in powder form, packed in sacks of 100 bs. meteach 
Leadite tested and used for over 35 years © Leadite joints improve with age 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 


Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN city 


— 


Sewer Rods 
Sewer Cleaning Too ; 


Sewer Cleaning 
Machines 


Hand Operated 
Engine Powered 


Root Cutters 


Machines Leased and Sold 

No Minimum Charge on Rentals 

Rods and Machines Sent on Ap- 
proval 


W. H. Stewart 


Since 1901 
@ Jacksonville, Fla. Syracuse, N.Y. 


DOING 
ANY 

SEWER 
CLEANING 


P.O. Box 581 Box 767 


INSTALLING MOLOX BALL & SOCKET PIPE 
IN CHANNEL UNDER “BRIDGE OF LIONS,” 
MATANZAS RIVER, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Photo shows 8” Molox Ball & Socket Pipe being joined 
together prior to lowering into 23 feet of water in ship 
channel under ‘‘Bridge of Lions’’ across Matanzas River, 
St. Augustine, Fla., as a water supply main operating at 
50 lbs. pressure. Molox Ball & Socket Pipe was selected 
because of its exceptional physical strength properties, 
adaptability to submarine installation, and extreme joint 
flexibility which allows for any normal movement of pipe 
caused by tide, passing boats, etc. Write for literature. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


New York City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
Los Angeles San Francisco Pittsburgh Cleveland 


HE NOW KNOWS 
HOW LEVEL IS CHANGING 
MILES AWAY 


Y installing a Bristol’s Metameter Trans- 
mitter at the head gate and having this 
continually take readings of the changing level 
and then automatically, instantly send these read- 
ings to the Metameter Recording Receiver at 
headquarters, this engineer now knows how level 
is fluctuating every moment of the day and night. 


For full information on this Bristol’s simple, 
low-cost Metameter System of remote meas- 

were” urement of level, write for Bulletin 51-58. 


'BRISTOLS 


TRACE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Rensselaer 
CONE VALVES 


(Patented Hydraulic Operating + 
Device) 


Used for 
@ ALTITUDE CONTROL 
@ PRESSURE RELIEF 
@ PRESSURE REDUCING 
@ AUTOMATIC CHECK 


RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 


A catalog that explains in detail 
the various types of watering 
equipment designed to keep your 
parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 


conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your watering 
problems better at lower cost. A card or 
letter brings you the catalog and details 
of our service. 


No obligation. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


Study Shows How Cities 
May Reduce Fire 
Insurance Costs 


(uREE Steps for cities to follow in se- 
ng fire insurance rate reductions 
re described in a study issued Au- 
cust 21 by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The municipalities 
were advised to obtain better classifica- 
tion of their fire defenses according to 
the 10-class grading of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; to en- 
courage individual property owners to 
make necessary improvements; and to 
reduce fire losses on a state-wide basis. 

The 10-class system of the under- 
writers grades cities according to qual- 
ity of fire defenses, those with the best 
defenses placing in Classes 1 and 2. 
Classifications are made on the basis 
of the number of points a city is de- 
ficient in such factors as water supply, 
fire department personnel and equip- 
ment, and building laws. Insurance 
gradings for cities over 30,000 popula- 
tion at present show nearly 72 per cent 
in Class 3 and 4, according to the study. 
Fight per cent are in Class 2. No city 
is yet in Class 1. 

rhe principal aim of municipal of- 
ficials should be to remove the most 
deficiency points at the least cost, the 
study said. In all but a few states, 
cities can secure from the insurance 
rating bureau in their territory not 
only the summary grading, but also 
details of the deficiency points on items 
covered. With this information, and 
with statements from grading engi- 
neers as to what improvements should 
be made in order to secure a better 
classification, the city can develop a 
long-range plan for improving fire de- 
fenses, it was pointed out. 

The city can aid individual property 
owners by reminding them of the ser- 
vices of the rating bureau. In Parkers- 
“ burg, W. Va., for example, the munici- 
pal Fire Prevention Bureau investi- 
gates the rate of any building on re- 
quest of the owner or occupant and, 
through a rating bureau engineer, rec- 
ommends changes that will effect insur- 
ance charge reduction. In one in- 
stance, a property owner reduced the 
rate on his building 50 per cent by 
making improvements costing less than 
$100, thereby saving $150 in premiums 
over a two-year period. 

Cooperative action by city officials 
through state leagues of municipalities 
offers the most effective way of reduc- 
ing state-wide fire losses—necessary be- 


fore rates will be cut locally—the study 
said. Besides promoting fire preven 
tion, the cities jointly can study loss 
records. North Carolina cities, for in 
stance, gained a 25 per cent reduction 
on insurance rates for public buildings 
when a state league study revealed cur 
rent rates to be higher than justified by 
the loss record. 

As a general rule, when a city moves 
from one fire insurance classification to 
the next better class, there is a reduc 
tion of about 5%, in premium rates. 


Low-Rent Housing Project 
Saves Toledo $11,746 
in City Services 


ToLepo, Onto, is saving $11,746 a 
year on municipal services to the for- 
mer slum area now accommodating 
Brand Whitlock Homes, government 
low-rent housing project, the National 
Association of Housing Officials notes. 
The saving was revealed in an analysis 
by the Toledo Housing Authority, 
which itemized costs for juvenile delin- 
quency, tuberculosis, child welfare, fire 
and police protection, refuse collection 
and other services. Cost figures for 
these services before the slum area was 
built over with new low-cost housing 
stood at $13,811. Under present cir- 
cumstances the city is expending $2,065. 


Plan Commissions 
Established in 
Baltimore and Chicago 


Two More METROPOLITAN Cities— 
Baltimore and Chicago—have estab- 
lished new city plan commissions, com- 
pleting the list of 13 cities with more 
than 500,000 population which have 
set up such official organizations, the 
American Society of Planning Officials 
reports. 

Baltimore’s citizens set up its plan- 
ning agency by charter amendment; in 
Chicago, the City Council passed an 
ordinance establishing the organiza- 
tion. The other cities in the group in- 
clude Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The Baltimore commission is made 
up of nine members, including the 
mayor, the city engineer and a mem- 
ber of the council. The remaining six 
members are appointed for their 
knowledge of city planning. They re- 
ceive $20 a meeting, not to exceed 


$1,000 a vear. The commission chair 
man receives $3,000 yearly. 

The planning agency investigates all 
proposals and plans for construction of 
public improvements in Baltimore and 
reports to the board of estimate It 
also must study and make recommenda- 
tions on all ordinances or resolutions 


authorizit the issuance of stock or 


ig 
certificates of indebtedness for pro- 
posed public improvements. In addi- 
tion, the commission has the usual 
powers as to preparation of a master 
plan, subdivision control and other 
planning activities. 

Chicago's new ordinance calls for a 
COMMISSION proper of 22 members and 
an advisory board of 200. Members 
of the commission proper will include 
the mayor, heads of city departments, 
chairmen of council committees, and 
eight citizens appointed by the mayor, 
with approval of the council, from the 
membership of the advisory board. 

The Society said the new commission 
replaced one which existed under a 
resolution passed in 1909. This organ- 
ization, however, had few express pow- 
ers and duties and no permanent status. 
The new commission must meet at 
least once a month, with seven mem 
bers constituting a quorum 

The new city plan commission must, 
under the ordinance, prepare and rec- 
ommend to the council a master plan 
for the development of the city, in- 
cluding the rehabilitation of depre- 
ciated areas. The commission also 
must cooperate with the local housing 
authority and the city council in the 
location of housing projects and the 
elimination of substandard conditions. 


Utah Municipal Airports 
GetState Aid from Gas Tax 


Uran Cities that maintain airports 
will gain funds for their operation from 
the state tax on gasoline supplied to 
airplanes, the American Municipal As 
sociation reports. 

A new state law sets aside the tax 
collected on fuel sold at any municipal 
airport exclusively for upkeep of that 
port. To avoid the question of inter- 
ference with interstate commerce the 
act reads that gasoline is to be taxed 
in the supply or storage tanks before 
it is put in the airplane 

Cities in most states have found the 
upkeep on airports a growing financial 
burden, according to the Association. 
It is estimated that in Utah the new 
source of funds will take care of a 


substantial part of all maintenance 
expense of the ports. 
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Exclusive Equipment 


in Buffalo 


NOTHER of America’s great police departments, Buffalo, 
New York, uses Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles 
and Servi-Cars exclusively — 50 in all. For the exacting 


demands of traffic control and crime prevention work, 
Buffalo has found that nothing equals the effectiveness of 
the Harley-Davidson mounted officer. And more than 3500 
police departments thoroughout the country concur in this 
knowledge. That is why there are more than three times as 
many Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles in service than 
all other makes. In merit, Harley-Davidsons are overwhelm- 
ingly the nation’s choice! Phone your Harley-Davidson 


dealer today to bring over a new model for your inspection. 


Police departments and officals are 


02 invited to write for free copies of this 


striking and effective three-color acci- 
dent prevention poster, size 21” x 30”. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


MOTORCYCLE 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Traflie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Poul L. Green, Chairman; George W. Barton, William C. Brandes, Edward H. Eames, Ralph W. Eaton, William G. Eliot, IIL, 
James R. Guthrie, Harry C. Koch, E. B. Lefferts, Miller McClintock, William R. McConoc hie, Theodore W. Matson, Robert A. Mite hell, 
John B. Moriarty, William A. Van Duzer, Ralph F. Michel 


Municipal Traffie Problems 


on State Routes in Indiana 


Traffic Signals al Wrong Locations, Parking Chaos, 
Nutty Speed Signs 


By Joun B. Moriarty 
Traflic Engineer, State Highway Commission of Indiana 


N January 1, 1938, by legislative 

statute, the State Highway Com- 

mission of Indiana assumed the 
maintenance of state routes through 
all cities of 3,500 population or more, 
except Indianapolis. This meant that 
the Commission assumed the mainte- 
nance not only of the pavement sur- 
face but also of the traffic signals, 
signs, pavement markings, parking and 
speed regulations on over 400 miles of 
the heaviest-traveled streets in 79 Cit- 
ies and towns in the state. Conse- 
quently, the Commission became re- 
sponsible for a goodly share of the 
urban problems of construction, 
maintenance and _ traffic control, 
where heretofore it had been chiefly 
concerned with rural problems. 

The vast network of all-weather 
roads and streets covering our country 
today is evidence of the thorough job 
done by the various governmental 
agencies and the highway engineer in 
answer to the demand to get us out of 
the mud. The problems of road 
building from the surface down were 
met and solved, so that we have the 
smooth, long-life roads of today. 


One of the most evident needs in 
trafic control is the use of standard- 
ized traffic-control devices and regula- 
tions which have the same meaning in 
any city or state. National and state 
manuals have been prepared to pro- 
mote such uniformity. However, the 
multitude of local governmental agen- 
cies, each responsible for the control 
of traffic within its area, has resulted 
in such a variety of ideas and practices 
that present-day efforts in this direc- 
tion have merely scratched the surface. 


When the Indiana State Highway 
Commission took over the mainte- 
nance of state routes through cities, 


the administration of the responsibil 
ity of traffic control on these city 
streets offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for making long strides toward 
standardization and uniformity of 
traffic regulations and control devices 
throughout the state. The first objec- 
tive was the standardization on those 
streets under Commission jurisdiction; 
the second was to encourage the cities 
to adopt the same standards for the 
streets under their local jurisdiction. 

Within the last year and a half, 
progress has been made toward the 
ultimate accomplishment of both these 
objectives. Many of the 79 cities and 
towns have voluntarily followed the 
pattern and standards of signs and 
markings as applied to state routes on 
those streets under local jurisdiction. 


In the administration of traffic con- 
trol on city streets within the state 
highway system, the three problems 
which require the greatest amount of 
attention are those relating to traffic 
signals, parking and speed regulations. 


Traffic Signals 


There are at present 589 signalized 
intersections on the Indiana state 
highway system outside the city of In- 
dianapolis, representing an investment 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The annual bill for electric power 
alone for their operation amounts to 
$50,000. A survey of all these inter- 
sections is being made to determine 
in the first place whether or not sig 
nalization is warranted and, if so, 
what equipment or change in opera- 
tion is necessary to bring these signals 
up to standards. 

This survey, 65 per cent complete, 
shows the following conditions: 


1. One out of every four installations 
Is unwarranted; this estimate is based on 
warrants approximately one-half of those 
outlined in the national Manual of Uni 
form ‘Trafhe Control Devices. Based on 
the full warrants as set out in this manual 
four out of five of these intersections 
would not warrant signalization 

2. Four out of every five installations 
are substandard, in some respects condu 
cive to increased hazard = and 
venience 


The Highway Commission has 
adopted the policy of removing thos¢ 
signals where the facts show that they 
are not needed. The cost of operation 
and maintenance saved by such remov 
als can well be spent on the moderni 
zation of substandard installations 
where signalization is warranted. Thus, 
the driving public can best be served. 

It is only natural for the average 
citizen to assume that the intersection 
nearest his home is the busiest and 
most hazardous in his city or state. It 
may seem so because it is the interse 
tion he uses more often than any other 
This assumption, combined with a sec 
ond assumption that a trafhic signal ts 
the sure cure for all traffic evils, leads 
to a great many demands for unwar 
ranted traffic-signal installations 

The sponsors of such demands 


should ask themselves these questions 


1. How much and what type of vehicu 
lar traffic use this intersection? 

2. How many and what type of pedes 
trians use itr 

3. Have there been any accidents there? 
If so, are they of a type that signals would 
prevent+ 

j. What type of accidents wil 
tend to cause? 
5. Is there serious delay to cross-trafh« 
except under abnormal conditions 

6. Is the expense of installation and op 


signals 


eration justified on an economic basis 
7. Will I, as a pedestrian, obey this 
signal? 


8. Will not the condition be corrected 


by some other type of trafhe control a 
much less expense? 


These questions are suggested to il 
lustrate the necessity of getting at the 
actual facts regarding a proposed on 
questionable trathe signal installation 
During the last year and a half, sig 
nals have been removed at 30 loca 
tions; have been or are in the process 
of being modernized at 28 locations 
New installations have been made at 
19 intersections. From this small start 
it is hoped that increasingly greater 


strides can be made in the standardi 


‘zation of all warranted signals and the 
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Visit the World's Fair—Be Guided 
There by DAUNT 


Luminaires 


We congratulate the City of 
New York on its timely in- 
terpretation of LIGHTING 
THE WAY TO THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW. 


We are pleased it has se- 
lected DAUNT equipment for 
its highways. 

DAUNT Luminaires are de- 
signed to produce at least 30 
per cent more lighting results 
than the lights of yesterday. 


Above—The SENIOR 
Luminaire—Made its 
initial bow only six 
months ago, and now 
is used on boulevards, 
highways and main 
business sections with 
excellent effects. 


At right — ARISTO- 
LITE—the new unit 
which combines light- 
ing values with smart 
new elegance. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


THE DAUNT CORPORATION 


Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
Plant: Long Island City, New York 


WHITEWAY LIGHTING POLES and LUMINAIRES 


sh 
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STREET REPAIR TRUCKS 


Portable Asphalt Plants—Dryers 
Pug Mixers—Asphalt Kettles 
Weed Burners—Torches 


Write for Catalog 


Eikhart White Mig. indiana 


TRAFFIC COUNTING SIMPLIFIED with the 
NEW TRAFFIC COUNT DENOMINATOR 


City, County and State Highway Departments Counting units 
throughout the United States are now using may also be clas- 
DENOMINATORS for making traffic period ified to represent 
counts in a fraction of the time taken by 
other methods. Touch system operation of 
the machines enables the operator to keep 
eyes on the traffic at all times. 


types of vehicles, 
license plates, ete. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


THE 
DENOMINATOR 
COMPANY 


261 Broadway 
New York 
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Popular Heil Hoists, Bow’ 
and Tanks are designed 


and built for heavy-duty 
service . . . Experienced 
Heil Transportation engi- 
neers are prepared to aive 
you equipment exactly 
suited to your needs . 

Get Heil recommendations 
before you buy—Address: 


THE HEIL co, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


OUTDOOR DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN ESSENTIALS: 


1. Materials that resist abuse and ex- 
posure (freezing, thawing, ete.) 

2. A self-closing valve, for economy 
in use of water 


3. An unfailing, rustiess valve spring 

4. A solid bronze bow! and bubbler font 

5. Rustless brass piping 

6. Easily repaired without digging up 
Always write the name MURDOCK into 
your fountain specifications, to insure 
best water service. 

Approved by over 900 cities. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
CINCINNATI Since 1853 OHIO 


New All-Purpose Portable 
PAINT SPRAYER 


Low-cost, hand-propelled, all- 
purpose traffic line striper pro- 
vides uniform coverage, perfect 
penetration, clean-cut edges. Can 
also be used for painting bridges, 
park benches, stadia, traffic signs, 
etc. Ideal for all cities—large 
or small, Gives year-round ser 
vice. Speeds up marking jobs. 
Reduces costs. Also, power 
driven unit capable of marking 
12,000 to 15,000 feet per hour. 
Write for literature. 


MEILI-BLUMBERG CORP. 


New Holstein, Wisconsin 


Box A-9 


MEILI-BLUMBERG 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrtTy? 
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repoval of all unwarranted ones. 


Parking 


the opinion of the writer, one 
of the most dangerous and most un- 
PF omical practices in the use of our 
street systems today is the general lax- 
ity of design, application and enforce- 
ment of parking regulations. One car 
parked too close to a corner may 
transform that corner from a safe in- 
tersection with adequate sight dis- 
tances to a potential hazard at the 
approach of every vehicle on the cross- 
street. One car double-parked may 
transform the movement of trafhic 
within a whole city block from an or- 
derly stream of traffic to a snarl of 
congestion, with its attendant loss of 
time, money, safety, and patience. 

In order to establish uniformity in 
combating haphazard parking condi- 
tions, the State Legislature, in session 
the early part of this year, established 
“no parking” restrictions for state- 
wide application on all roads and 
streets at the following locations: 


On a sidewalk; 

In front of a public or private driveway; 
Within an intersection; 

Within 15 feet of a fire hydrant; 

. On a crosswalk; 

6. Within 20 feet of a crosswalk at an inter- 
section; 

7. Within go feet upon the approach to any 
flashing beacon, stop sign, or traffic signal lo- 
cated at the side of a roadway; 

8. Between a safety zone and the adjacent 
curb or within go feet of points on the curb 
immediately opposite the ends of a safety zone, 
unless the traffic authority indicates a different 
length by signs or markings; 

9g. Within 50 feet of the nearest rail of a 
railroad crossing; 

10. Within 20 feet of the driveway entrance 
to any fire station and on the side of a street 
opposite the entrance to any fire station within 
75 feet of said entrance (when properly sign- 
posted ) ; 

11. Alongside or opposite any street excava- 
tion or obstruction when such stopping, stand- 
ing, or parking would obstruct traffic; 

12. On the roadway side of any vehicle 
stopped or parked at the edge or curb of a 
street; 

13. Upon any bridge or other elevated 
structure upon a highway or within a high- 
way tunnel; 

14. At any place where official signs pro- 
hibit stopping. 


oo 


These provisions, which became ef- 
fective on July 1, 1939, have been in- 
corporated into an illustrative general 
parking plan which has been distrib- 
uted to those maintenance employees 
of the Highway Commission respon- 
sible for the sign, curb and pavement 
markings restricting and regulating 
parking on state routes. Copies of the 
plan are also available to cities for use 
on streets under local jurisdiction. 

This same law provides that the 
right-hand wheels of parked vehicles 
be parallel and within 12 inches of the 
right-hand curb, except where angle 
parking is permitted by local ordi- 
nance or by order of the State High- 
way Commission on streets and high- 


MEANINGLESS 


ARCHAIC 


ways under their respective jurisdiction. 

In marking state routes, the type of 
parking permitted depends primarily 
on street widths, as follows: 


Width 

Up to go No parking either side 

30 to 36 Parallel parking one side 

36 to 50 ~Parallel parking both sides 

50 to 60 =—Parallel one side, angle on other 
Over 60 Angle parking both sides 


The amount of street width avail 
able for parking is made still more re- 
strictive if other factors are present, 
such as street-car tracks or heavy trafh 
volumes. 


Speed Zones 


Every cross-country driver is familiar 
with the following type of sign at the 
city limits of many cities and towns— 
“Speed Limit 15—Enrorcep.” Such a 
sign defeats its purpose, because it is 
very evidently unreasonable in the first 
place, and a bluff in the second place 

In order to establish uniformity of 
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UNMISTAKABLE 


UP-TO-DATE 


application of the various speed limits 
the following definitions are applied to 
all proposed speed zones on the state 
highway system: 


1. 20-mph zones shall be established where 
at least 50 per cent of the frontage (including 
both sides of the street) for a distance of s00 
feet or more, measured along the centerline of 
the street, is occupied by buildings in use for 
business 

2. 30-mph zones shall be established in loca 
tions outside of 20-mph zones where the total 
frontage on both sides of the street is occupied 
by residences or residences and business build 
ings under 100 feet apart To determine such 
a zone, divide the number of front feet by the 
number of houses within the block 

t- 40-mph zones shall be established in loca 
tions not covered by 20- and g0-mph zones 
where the total frontage on both sides of the 
street is occupied by residences or residences 
and business buildings more than 100 feet and 
less than 300 feet apart 


The above definitions may be com 
plicated by intersecting roads or streets 
carrying heavy traffic, by school build 
ings, factories and other special condi 
tions. These conditions must be 
weighed in the field and adjustments 


made accordingly. 
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York Uses Type D C 


ELECTR 


I 


500-353 
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ontrollers 


ORE than 1500 G-E Type D traffic. 

signal controllers are used to keep 
signals operating on New York City’s busy 
intersections. They have proved their ability 
to serve reliably day after day with low main 
tenance They provide the traffic- 
movement sequences needed’ on any inter- 
section, from the simplest to the most complex 


costs. 


The G-E Type D controller can easily be 
adapted to meet the needs of any muunicipal- 
ity. If your city isn’t one of the hundreds 
already using the Type D controller, write for 
our publication GEA-2712 and read details on 
its money-saving qualities. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SEE THE G-E ‘‘HOUSE OF MAGIC” 
New York World’s Fair 


San Francisco Exposition 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


Do you mention Tar AMERICAN Crry? 


500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please do. 
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following rules are also fol 
| in the use of speed limit signs: 


\ yo-mph zone must always be preceded 
jo-mph zone at least 7oo feet in length 


\ 2o-mph zone must always be preceded 
o-mph zone at least 500 feet in length. 


The signs for the beginning of a section 
or street zoned for a certain speed 
have the word Bercin at the top 

The numerals on all Brein signs shall 
flectorized 

Ar the end of each zoned area the signs 
have the word ENp at the top 


Intermediate signs shall be placed at suf 
tly frequent intervals to keep the motorist 
rmed and to secure obedience 


In July, 1938, zoning was begun on 
te routes on the above basis. A 
liminary count showed approxi 

itely 1,150 named places on_ state 
outes where zones might possibly be 
needed. An estimated g50 of the 
smaller villages and 
need no zone. Up to July, 1939, of 
ie 800 remaining locations, approxi- 


been surveyed and 


crossroads will 


mately goo had 
yoned. The remaining 500 are being 
yoned as rapidly as possible. It was 
decided to zone first the most impor- 
tant cross state routes from state line 
to state line, and at the same time to 
take care of local requests for zones 
on the less important routes, 

While the State Highway Commis- 
sion is not an enforcement agency, it 
is believed that the reasonable appli- 
cation of speed zones, together with 
the uniformity of signs denoting these 
zones, will encourage voluntary obedi- 
ence to the limits as well as make the 
enforcement efforts of the local and 
state police much easier and more 
effective. 


London, Ohio, Planned 


for Sunshine 


Tue SMALL City of London, Ohio, 
population 4,500, is so platted that 
when the sun shines it reaches into 
every room in every house sometime 
during the day. 

The city was laid out in 1812 by 
Patrick McLene, a native of London, 
England, and history states that he 
had spent so many hours of daylight 
in the “dark of the great English city 
for which London, Ohio, was named, 
that when he was given the job of 
making the plat of the Ohio munic- 
ipality, he made every street so that 
the sun would shine into the rooms 
and make the place light.” 

McLene was an engineer and he did 
his work well. He platted the city in 
a northeasterly direction in such a 
manner that it, his plan, proved work- 
able. There is none of the “dark” in 
the city, and every house that was built 
on the streets surveyed by McLene has 
sunshine in the rooms each day that 
Old Sol appears. 


\. K. 
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Los Angeles’ New Sports Center 


HE Rancho Cienega 


Playground 

was the outstanding addition to 
the Los Angeles recreation system in 
1938. ‘The area comprising go acres is 
the largest municipal playground de 
voted exclusively to sports and recrea 
tion within the city. The site was do- 
nated by Mrs. Anita M. Baldwin in 
response to a request made by the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Com 
merce. The new facilities include: four 
baseball diamonds, two softball dia- 
monds, twelve tennis courts, two soccer 
and football fields, an archery range, 
an athletic stadium seating 6,000 pet 


sons and containing a ball park, foot 
ball and soccer field and running track 
heldhouse 
basketball 


courts, outdoor volley-ball courts, cro 


team dressing building, 


comfort stations, outdoor 
quet courts, horseshoe courts, outdoor 
gymnasium; children’s playground con 
taining swings and slides, pergola sand 
box, paddle tennis courts, ping-pong 
tables, game tables, bleacher accommo 
dations at sports fields for 1,200 spec 
tators, general landscaping, 17 acres of 
lawn, 9,574 feet of protective fencing, 


walks and automobile drives, parking 


accommodations for 400 Cars. 


City Manager Appointments 


W. CHARLEVILLE, former Man- 
J. ager of Glendale and Pasadena, 
Calif., has been appointed City Man- 
ager of Long Beach, Calif., to replace 
R. M. Dorton. 

James J. Berkery has replaced T. C. 
O'Mahony as City Manager of Limer- 


ick, Ireland. 

Jay H. Sikkenga has been appointed 
City Manager of Oak Park, Mich., to 
replace Alexander Garrett, 


CLARENCE E. 


Executive Director, International City 
Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the August issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount 
$750,000 Pittsburgh, Pa 

1,000,000 Maine, Highway 
160,000 Oneida Co., N. Y., County Home 


Borrower and Purpose 


100,000 Manchester, N. H., Municipal Improve 


ment and Equipment 
690,000 Suffolk Co., N. 
140,000 Wilkinsburg, Pa 
175,000 Sheboygan, Wis., 
Sewer! 


Borough 


1,455,200 
Loan Registered Stock 

1,118,000 Norfolk, Va 
Detroit, Mich 
ment Trust Certificates 
McMinnieville Tenn 

Revenu 
Akron, Ohio 


General Improvement 


1,400,000 
$54,000 


Refunding 


00 


Current Expense, 1939 


Beach Improvement 
Paving, Highway and 


Baltimore, Md., Burnt Dist. Imp., 1954 


Street Railway Equip 


Electric Svstem 


Rate (%) Term ( Years) Basi 
1 1-5, Ser 0.4 
2 1-10 Ser 1.00 
1.20 5.5 Avg 1.14 
1.5 1-10 Ser 7 

1.60 7.5 Avg 1 
2 t-10 Ser 18h 
2 Avg 
14.89 Avg 1.04 
2.40 14.89 Avg 2.4 
2 2 Avg 2.49 
Avg 

HA 
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During September we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN Cry. 
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| Too M Saf Campat 
| @ Traffic safety should be practiced 24 Union metal helps © promote safety 
hours 4 day. There’ a weak link in the after sundown with a complete line of 
chain when such 4 campaig® fails tO steel lighting standards which are 
reduce night 4s well as day fatalities- if designed to place the high intensity 
such is the case in your community juminaires in the prope’ position to 
look first your street lighting: provide increased yisibility- And our 
a « lighting system which you experienced engineers are always at 
pointed £0 with pride cee years ag your service tO help you plan 4 
| may now be your Public Enemy No. 1. modern street lighting system that will 
aristics SHOW that 50% of night traffic meet your budget requirements: 
cult of inade- 
CANTON, OHIO 
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Outdoor Lighting 


Streets —Highways—F loodlighting 


Light Your Streets to Fit 
Pedestrians and Fast Vehicles 


By L. A. S. Woop 


Chief Lighting Engineer, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


INCE it is impracticable to limit 

speed within the range of head- 

lamp visibility distance, and since 
with permitted beam candlepower it is 
impossible at this time to increase 
headlamp visibility distance to modern 
daytime driving speeds, the only pos- 
sible solution of the night-trafhic ac- 
cident problem is the installation of 
scientifically designed systems of fixed 
lights on public streets. 


Traffic Safety Lighting 


Since the fundamental purpose of 
street lighting should be safety, greater 
emphasis is now placed on this phase 
of the problem, and it seems fitting 
that the term “traffic safety lighting” 
be substituted for “street lighting” as 
applied to urban thoroughfares not in- 
cluded in white way areas, and to in- 
terurban highways when such lighting 
meets the requirements of safety at 
night. 

Traffic safety lighting is the practical 
application of the “science of seeing” 
to the night-accident problem and is 
based primarily on visibility. For this 
reason, traffic safety lighting should not 
be confused with the conventional 
street lighting to which we have been 
accustomed and which, for the most 
part, does not provide adequate visi- 
bility for safety. 

In the early days of the depression, 
many American cities seeking to re- 
duce operating expenses, curtailed 
their street-lighting services, and De- 
troit’s experience in this kind of “econ- 
omy” is described, with the conclusion, 
on page 131 of the March, 1937, issue 
of THe AMERICAN City. 

A summary of the average annual 
fatality toll on the 31 miles of Detroit's 
streets lighted with modern equipment 
is as follows: For a three-year period 
of old “lighting,” the average per year 
showed 48 killed at night, against 7 in 


the daytime; for an 18-month period o! 
safety lighting, the yearly average was 
13 night fatalities as against g day fa 
talities. 

Commenting on a remarkable local 
demonstration of the value of adequate 
lighting, James E. Davis, Chief of Po- 
lice, Los Angeles, states: “Inadequate 
lighting is the greatest single factor 
contributing to traffic hazards in city 
streets.” 


Where Urban Accidents Occur 


In a recent survey of 47 American 
cities with a total population of 47, 
000,000, R. E. Simpson found that 
main traffic thoroughfares are the most 
dangerous city streets. Although rep- 
resenting barely 100 per cent of the 
total street mileage in this survey, they 
accounted for 77 per cent of all urban 
accidents. Of the fatalities, 6g per 
cent occurred at night. Minor trafhe 
thoroughfares and residence streets ac- 
counted for most of the other acci 
dents, few occurring in white way dis 
tricts. 

Urban modernization street-lighting 
programs based on adequate night visi 
bility should therefore start with thor 
oughfares and be extended as rapidly 
as possible to other streets. Moderni- 
zation programs are worthy of serious 
consideration, in reducing the number 
of night accidents toward a figure com- 
parable with the number of daytime 
accidents. 


Purposes of Street Lighting 


In the Code of Street Lighting, the 
major purposes of urban street light- 
ing are outlined as follows: 


(a) To promote safety in the streets at 
night through adequate visibility. 

(b) To increase the attractiveness and 
convenience of the street. 

(c) To enhance the community value 


ot the street 


Safety being the major factor in pub 
lic lighting, it should be recognized 
that there is a definite rekation between 
speed, visibility and traffic accidents 


Placing the Lights 


The fundamental purpose of publi 
lighting is to improve night visibility 
and it is probable that a greater in 
crease in visibility can be effected by 
judicious luminaire location than can 
be secured otherwise for the same ex 
penditure. Spacing, mounting height 
and type of equipment are interwoven 
and mutually dependent, and modern 
practice emphasizes the advantages of 
mounting heights of 22 to 25 feet or 
more. 

The planting of trees on the lot line 
rather than near the curb is strongly 
recommended, not only on account of 
the better lighting of the street and 
sidewalk which this procedure makes 
possible, but also for the improved ap 
pearance of the street. The obstruc 
tion of light by foliage is sometimes the 
occasion for the adoption of lowe: 
mounting height. While deprecating 
the indiscriminate trimming of trees 
the Committee on Street Lighting of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
feels that, where feasible, judicious 
trimming-off of the lower branches is 
to be advocated as preferable to mount 
ing lamps lower than recommended 
Modern pendent luminaires of the 
concentrating type permit higher 
mounting in foliage than was permis 
sible with the earlier types 


Appearance 


The appearance of street-lighting 
equipment should reflect good tast« 
and sense of propriety. Simplicity, 
dignity and grace rarely displease and 
are never out of place as a visible ex- 
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HERE’S no question about it. 

American cities all across the 
country~ are relighting their thor- 
oughfares to give motorists the 
visibility they need for safer night 
driving. And from these cities come 
reports of reductions in night ac- 
cidents after installation of modern 
lighting. On 10 miles of Hartford 
streets night accidents dropped 46.5 
per cent. Salt Lake City reports night 
accidents down 85 per cent on 3.4 
miles of thoroughfares in the first 
year after lighting was installed. On 
25 intersections in Los Angeles, night 
accidents dropped 84 per cent, and 
fatalities were ELIMINATED dur- 
ing a twenty-month “before-and- 
after” test. 


Other city leaders are just as em- 
phatic in their approval of modern 
lighting. Mayor E. H. Ethridge, of 
Rome, N. Y., shows his enthusiasm 
for his city’s new lighting in his 
letter to the Central New York 
Power Corporation. If your city 
hasn’t already launched a street- 
lighting modernization program, con- 
tact the nearest G-E office. The 
services of a G-E lighting specialist 
are available without obligation. Let 
us put our experience to work for you. 
General Electric,Schenectady, N.Y. 
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ssion of civic service. 
amp supports and equipment 
harmonize architecturally and 
suld be in keeping with the environ 
nt. Uniformity of equipment is de 
ible. So far as is compatible with 
od visibility, the lighting equipment 
be inconspicuous, 


Street Luminaires 


The typical luminaires for street 
ehting service illustrated here are 
ade by the leading manufacturers 
ind do not represent any particular 
product. 

Luminaires of the older types indi 
cated in Nos. 6 to 11 have been avail 
able for many years. Types 1 to 5 in 
clusive represent later developments 
embodying new and interesting fea 
tures worthy of individual discussion. 
These luminaires, like all luminaires 
with controlled light distribution, are 
designed for use at definite spacing- 
mounting height ratios, the limits of 
which should not be exceeded for et- 
Uniformity is im 
These pen 
dent luminaires should be mounted at 


fective visibility. 
proved by closer spacing. 


least 3 feet out over the roadway. 

No. 1 is designed for use with lamps 
up to 750-watt multiple or 15,000-lumen 
series. It consists of a metal canopy 
and dome in which is mounted an ex- 
tended hemispherical reflector. The 
reflector contour is designed to pro- 
duce symmetric distribution with a ver- 
tical cut-off at approximately 20 de- 
grees below the horizontal. The light 
source is located within the reflector 
and completely shielded from. the eye 
of the observer. This luminaire is de 
signed for a maximum spacing of three 
times the mounting height. 

No. 2 adds supplementary reflectors 
within the globe to produce asymmetric 
distribution. This luminaire is de- 
signed for a maximum spacing of five 
times the mounting height. 

No. 3 is designed for use with lamps 
up to 500-watt multiple or 10,000 
lumen series. It possesses the same 
light distribution characteristics as No. 
1 and is similar in design except that 
the metal dome is eliminated and the 
reflector is attached directly to the can- 
opy. This luminaire is designed for a 
maximum spacing of three times the 
mounting height. 

No. 4 is for use with lamps up to 
500-watt multiple and 10,000-lumen 
series. It possesses the same light dis- 
tribution characteristics as No. 2, and 
is similar in design except that the 
metal dome is eliminated and the re- 
flector is attached directly to the can- 
opy. This luminaire is designed for a 
maximum spacing of five times the 
mounting height. 


No. 5 is similar in every respect to 


TYPICAL STREET LUMINAIRES 
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No. 3 except that a single-piece refrac 
tor, designed to produce lateral dis 
tribution, is substituted for the “de 
formed” globe, and a single suppl 
mentary reflector is located within the 
refractor. The distribution is asym 
metric, and this luminaire is designed 
for a maximum spacing of eight times 
the mounting height. A minimum 
mounting height of 25 feet is recom 
mended for this style of luminaire 
Heavy and extra-heavy traffic thon 
oughtfares are the most dangerous 
streets, and on these silhouette vision 
prevails except during the night rush 
hours. At these times, traffic density 
on main thoroughfares often becomes 
so great that the street surface is par- 
tially invisible. Silhouette vision is 
thus impaired and a combination of 
surface detail and silhouette vision is 
desirable. To achieve this combina 
tion at reasonable expense, the asym- 
metric reflector types Nos. 2 and 4 are 


Death and Thievery 


TurouGu the residential and _ busi- 
ness districts of Chetopa, Kans., popu 
lation 1,500, pass U, S. Routes 166 and 
59. These highways carry a great deal 
of night truck traffic. The open-re 
flector center-suspension street lamps at 
each intersection had been proved in- 
adequate by far too many accidents. 
\s the first photograph indicates, pe 
destrians could not be seen by drivers. 
An allied problem, no less troublesome 
locally, was the thievery of packages 
from farmers’ cars parked on_ side 
streets. (See illustrations, p. 111.) 

The solution was up to the city, as 
for 33 years it has owned its electrical 
supply. It was decided to install mod 
ern equipment not only on these high 
ways but on the side streets as well 
On the highways the lights would re 
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sted, 

Medium traffic ai thon 
oughtares may be classed together n 
respect to the type of luminaire res 
ommended, although lamp size, spac 
ing, and arrangement may vary in ac 
cordance with the width of the su 
The luminaire suggested for thes 
pli itions is the refractor-retlecton 


No 


times the mounting height 


ata spacing not to exceed 


With this 


luminaire, a high vertical componen 


is present and a considerable degree o 
surface detail discernment prevails 
Industrial and esidence strects m 

be classed inh respect to the 
ty pe ot luminaire recommended 
though lamp size and spacing may 
vary The luminaire recommended tor 
this application is the retractor-refles 
tor type No. 5 ata spacing not to ex 


ceed eight times the mounting height 


Business streets are illuminated pi 
marily for the enhancement of con 
munity values and to add to the attrac 
tiveness of the street \ppearance ts 
an important consideration. Spacings 
are generally closer than those appl 
ing to other classes ol streets and the 
level of illumination is usually high 
enough to take care of all trathe re 
quirements. Pendent luminaires Nos 
1 to 4, No. 6, and upright luminan 
No. 10 are suggested. An opposite at 
rangement or equivalent recom 
mended with variations of arrange 
ment and lamp size, depending on the 
importance of the street and its width 
If luminaires 1 and g are used, a spac 
ing of three times the mounting height 
is recommended \ spacing of five 
mounting height for tu 


minaires No. 2 and 4 should be used 


times the 


Allevs in business and industrial se« 
tions, and exits and intersections of 
public alleys residence districts 


should be lighted 


Bring Light to Chetopa 


duce accidents; on the parking streets 
they would make unnecessary an es 


pensive addition of policemen 


It worked out that way, too, tor 
after the installation of General Ele« 
tric luminaires on Union Metal stand 
ards, pedestrians were sale AC idle nets 
decreased, the police stopped the pil 
fering, and Chetopa not only held the 
farm trade, but drew additional pat 
ronage from neighboring communities 
that did not provide this new and at 
tractive protection 

Result: 


gard this municipal investment as the 


The citizens of ( hetopa re 
soundest they ever made, and plan ex 
tensions in the residential section 


S. Rever 


Consulting Engineer, Parsons, 
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New Unit Reduces Service 
and Maintenance Costs 


Here is a new advance in modern street lighting — a 
new hinged globe REFLECTOLUX and REFRACTOLUX 
line that further reduces maintenance and service costs. 

Now, for the first time, this extra advantage of the 
Reflectolux Senior Line is added to the REFLECTOLUX 
BBUOR.ceries, It is a sturdier unit, with rigid, cast 
@unmtimemGlobe holder. It is both dust-tight and 
weather-proot. The globe can be instantly freed for 
quicker, easier replacement of glass or lamp. 


With These Advantages 

Quick acting, self-locking toggle-catch of die-cast 
brass. Sturdy hinge for greater safety. Weather-tight 
and leak-proof. Globe may be opened or closed with 
one hand, leaving the other free for maintenance and 
service work. 


HERE’S HOW IT 


Street lighting maintenance men_ will 
welcome the fact that both hands are free 
for servicing. 


THE AMERICAN 
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OPERATES 


The new REFLECTOLUX JUNIOR reduces mainte- 
nance and service costs because both hands are free. 


Globe holder is hinged at one side and locked 
by easily operated toggle-catch at the other. 
Phosphor bronze clips hold the globe safely 
in place. 


Westinghouse 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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rOPA, KANS., BUSINESS DISTRICT BEFORE AND AFTER INSTALLING THE LIGHTING SYSTEM THA’ 
ACCIDENTS AND PILFERING AS DESCRIBED ON PAGE tug 


Sodium Lights Save Nine 


Nine UNIDENTIFIED Persons in the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City are alive to- 
day, all unaware that they owe their 
lives to a three-mile stretch of sodium 
safety lighting on U. S. Route 91. 
Twenty-eight other unsuspecting citi- 
zens have been spared bodily harm by 
these same safety lights. These facts 
are revealed in accident data compiled 
by the Salt Lake County Sheriff's of- 
fice under the direction of George M. 
Haley, County Surveyor. 

Developed by General Electric scien- 
tists, the sodium lights were installed 
in June, 1937, after 12 fatal night acci- 
dents and 57 night injury accidents 
had occurred on the three-mile stretch 
in two years. Records as of June, 1939, 
show that fatal night accidents have 
dropped from 12 to 3, and that night 
injury accidents have declined from 57 
to 29. This decrease resulted despite 
the fact that the early night traffic on 
the three miles of lighted highway has 
increased to over 1,500 cars per hour. 


Toledo to Replace 
5.500 Arc Lights 


An AGREEMENT has been reached be 
tween the Toledo Edison Co. and the 
city for the rebuilding by the forme 
of the street-lighting system, including 
the elimination of about 3,500 present 
arc lights, the moving of present in- 
candescent symmetric luminaires from 
trafic thoroughfares to residential dis- 
tricts, and the installation on these 
trafic thoroughfares of new incandes- 
cent luminaires having controlled light 
distribution and with increased mount- 
ing heights. 

W. C. CHAMpPrE, 


Electrical Engineer, Division of 
Engineering and Construction 


Lights of Buffalo. N. Y. 


WHEN THE City or Burrato, N. Y., 
installed 80 new lighting units on a 
heavy-traffic artery through Delaware 
Park in August, 1937, it brought the 
total number of lamps to the present 


21,754, Classified as follows 


lil 


REDUCED 


AERIAL LINES: ALL EQUIPMENT 
OWNED BY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Number of 
Lamps 


in Average 
Service Wattage 


umens 


2,500 1.435 145 
4,000 1,486 215 
4,000 (24-hour) Q2 400 
6,000 42 


Danger lamps 
24-hour (two 


50-watt bulbs) 52 100 
1,000 (red bull's 
eye ) i 


9 


Cost per 


Year 


25.00 
46.00 


{5.00 


UNDERGROUND LINES: STANDARDS 


FURNISHED BY CII 


Inverted luminous 


ares (3-light 
standard ) ; 42 
1,000 5,0g1 64 
2,500 4.190 145.% 
4,000 1.075 215 
6,000 4.55) $42 
10,000 71s yoo 
10,000 (floodlight ) i 
10,000 (sodium 
vapor lamps) 8 


21,754 


All lamps 4,000 hours per year 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF 


Not only the latest, most efficient 
designs in standards and lumi- 
naires, but transformers, cutouts, 
relays, glassware, time switches... 
everything for effective outdoor 
lighting. Write to Main Offices, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 


outdoor lighting information. 
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Prepared by 

B. WILLIAMS 
vuthor of “The Law of 
y Planning and Zoning” 


oning an 


Notes 


d Planning 


With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 


“The Master Plan” 


Junk Yards 


Connecticut.—Levine v. Board of Ad- 
ju nt of City of New Britain, 7 Atl. 
ed, 222 (Supreme Court of Errors, June 
x .g) —-Under an ordinance of the city 
of New Britain passed February 23, 1937, 
all junk yards must be licensed. Such 
yards must be inclosed by a solid fence not 
less than 5 feet high, and no junk shall 
be piled in any junk yard to a height 
exceeding the height of the fence sur- 
rounding it. No junk shall be placed 
within 100 feet of any street line or within 
-o feet of any adjoining property line, or 
within 150 feet of any dwelling house. 
This ordinance shall apply to all junk 
yards whether or not existing at the time 
of the passage of this ordinance, but the 
requirements concerning distance from 
street lines, property lines and dwelling 
houses shall not apply to existing junk 
vards. 

The plaintiff, Levine, was the owner of 
a piece of land, and wished to conduct a 
junk yard upon it, but it was too small to 
do so in conformity with this ordinance. 
On March 6, 1937, Levine deposited some 
junk on his premises, suitably fenced, and 
on March 23, 1937, applied to the Build- 
ing Inspector of the city for a certificate 
of occupancy, which the Inspector refused 
to give on the ground that the ordinance 
prohibited the use of this property for 
that purpose. The plaintiff claims that 
this ordinance is not a proper exercise of 
the police power. 

Even though a business is not a nuisance 
per se, it is within the police power of 
the state to declare that in particular cir- 
cumstances and in particular localities a 
business which is not a nuisance per se 
shall be deemed in fact and in law a 
nuisance. A regulation of junk yards by 
law has generally been held to be within 
the proper exercise of the police power. 
The power of the city to make ordinances 
is not confined to nuisances per se, but 
includes the power to treat as nuisances 
those things which may be nuisances but 
as to which there may be an honest differ 
ence of opinion in impartial minds. Junk 
“yards fall within this classification. Nor 
was the power of the city limited to the 
abatement of such a business as that of the 
plaintiff's as a nuisance, but it included 
the adoption by the municipality of rea- 
sonable regulations for the conduct of the 
business for the common good of the in- 
habitants of the city. 

The provisions of the ordinance are uni 
form in their application except that ex- 
isting junk yards are exempt from the 
requirements concerning distance from 
street property lines and dwelling houses 
that junk may be stored. This exemption 
(oes not render the ordinance invalid as 
m unreasonable discrimination. The 
power to adopt zoning regulations, like 
the power to regulate nuisances, finds its 


justification in the police power; and it is 
quite common in zoning ordinances t 


permit the continuance of existing non- 
conforming uses. 

In Sammarco v. Boysa, 193 Wis. 642 
(quoted with approval by the Court in 
this opinion) the Supreme Court of that 
state upheld an ordinance of the city of 
Milwaukee providing that automobiles 
carrying a volatile inflammable liquid 
should not be placed in modern buildings 
of a certain character, but that this ordi 
nance should not prevent the owner of 
an existing garage from keeping not more 
than two automobiles for his own use in a 
portion of a building not of the required 
character. ‘The Court said 


“There is a manifest difference between pro 
hibiting the erection of undesirable buildings, 
or buildings to be devoted to undesirable put 
poses within a given area, and compelling the 
destruction of buildings already constructed or 
prohibiting a continuance of the use to which 
they may be devoted. In the one case the 
owner has made expenditures in the construc- 
tion of his building or in fitting up his 
premises for the use to which they are de 
voted, while in the other case no such expendi 
ture has been incurred This circumstance 
furnishes an unimpeachable basis for classifica 
tion for the purposes of legislation such as we 
are construing. That the legitimacy of such 
classification has received general and wide- 
spread recognition with reference to related 
subjects is apparent upon casual reflection. A 
familiar example is the establishment of fire 
limits in cities. Ordinances establishing such 
limits quite universally provide that the in- 
hibition against wooden and_ inflammable 
buildings shall be prospective only; existing 
buildings being exempted from the provision 
of the ordinance. Regulations relating to the 
instaliation of plumbing, electric wiring, etc., 
also customarily apply only to buildings to be 
erected in the future. . . . So-called zoning 
laws and ordinances . . . quite generally con- 
template the accomplishment of the purposes 
of such laws by regulations prospective in 
character, leaving existing buildings and busi 
nesses undisturbed. . . To assert that [such 
ordinances] deny the equal protection of the 
law would not only defeat the purpose of zon 
ing laws in general but it would amount to 
a declaration that society is powerless to pre- 
vent the growth and development of an evil 
without completely stamping out the evil. 


The provision of this ordinance pro- 
hibiting the storage of junk within a cer- 
tain distance from street lines and dwell- 
ing houses was entirely reasonable. — Its 
purpose was to prevent annoyance to ad- 
joining proprietors and the public pass- 
ing in the street. Its effect, of course, was 
to prohibit the establishment of further 
junk yards except by those whose prop 
erty was large enough to conform to the 
terms of the ordinance. The plaintiff has 
no legal ground of complaint because the 
dimensions of his land are unsufficient to 
permit him to conform to these require 
ments. 


Zoning Ordinance—Uni- 
formity within Districts 


New York.—Matter of Green Point Sav 
ings Bank, Appellate Division, reported in 


New York Law Journal, May 16, 1939 
2255.—In revoking the permit tor a gaso 
line station and storage tanks, the Court 
States that the permit was issued by the 
Town Board of the town of Hempstead 
primarily under the zoning ordinance of 
the town, Sec. 70, Subd. 10, as amended; 
and that the provision is unconstitutional 
and invalid because of lack of uniformity, 


} 


as required by Sec. 262 of the Town La 


Eprror’s Now So far as relevant, this sec 
tion reads All such regulations shall be uni 
form for each class or kind of buildings 
throughout such district 

New York.—J/n ve Ostrander an 
other Supreme Court, Nassau County, re 
ported in New York Lau Journa , Ma 1 


1939, p. 2282 The petitioners seck an o1 


der directing the incorporated village ef 
Rockville Centre to issue a permit for the 
erection of an automobile service station 
on their property, which is zoned for bus 
ness. In the zoning ordinance of the vil 
lage such a building is permitted in suct 
district provided that no premises except 
in an Industrial District shall hereafter b« 
used for such a building unless the appl 
cation for the permit shall be accompanied 
by the consent of the owners of the prop 
erty within 100 feet from the property on 
the same side of the street on which such 
building is to be erected, and by the own 
ers of property within 100 feet on the op 
posite side of the street; and no such per 
mit shall be hereafter issued unless the 
application shall have been passed upon 
affirmatively by the Board of Trustees of 
said village; but nothing herein contained 
shall require the applicant to obtain the 
consent of the owners of property used 
for the dispensing of gasoline, oil, air o1 
repair of motor vehicles 

In this case the consents of property 
owners were obtained, but the affirmation 
action of the Board of Trustees was not 

Held, on the authority of the Green 
Point Savings Bank case that the require 
ment of affirmative action by the Board 
of Trustees is contrary to Section 262 of 
the Town Law and unconstitutional and 
void, for lack of uniformity, and that the 
permit should be issued to the petitioners. 


Eprror’s Nott This case makes the mean 
ing of the preceding case, clear 


Esthetics—Police Power 


An article entitled “Aesthetics and Zon 
ing.” by T. W. Mackesey, will be found 
in the April, 1939, number Vol. 3, No. 4 
of New York State Planning Neu pub 
lished at Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Off-Street Parking 


The Plan It, issued by the City Plan 
ning Commission of Portland, Ore., Vol 
13, Nos. 1-and 2, for January-Februas 
1939, contains an mteresting discussion 
of Off-Street Parking 
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| , —PENETRATES 'DEAD’SPOTS 


ESTERN ELECTRIC 228A gives you longer 
range—clearer communication—under toughest onl 
conditions. Chi 

This latest two-way police car equipment has new De 
\ noise suppression and higher power, which enables it tric 
— En to cut through bad areas. No longer need electrical 


disturbances or remote car location mean loss of con- Oh 
tact with Headquarters. 

The new 228A equipment is low in initial cost—low 
in operating cost. Designed by Bell Telephone Labora- : 
tories, it is dependable, as is all the Western Electric ing 


drain. Receiverisa10 tube superhet, with aphenomenalnewAVC Police Radio now giving added protection to more than 
assuring constant output with signal variations of 100,000 to 1. 45,000,000 people Au 


Western Electric 228A Police Radio gives you a 15 watt crystal 
controlled transmitter—100% modulated—with minimum battery 


' Get full details today. Write Graybar Electric Com- ¢ 
pany, Graybar Building, New York. Mi 


POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 2 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationat Instirrute of Municipat. Law Orricers, Washington, D. C. 


Joun A. and Crarres S. Ruyne, Legal Counsel 


Parking Meters 

I Supreme Court of West Virginia has 
held valid a parking meter ordinance adopted 
by the city of Addison, overruling contentions 
iting property owners that their rights 


0) 

na nfringed, that the ordinance is a revenue 
measure setting up an indirect method of taxa- 
ion, and that parking meters cannot be in- 
stalled unless “‘indispensably necessary” to the 


regulation of traffic and parking. County 
Court of Webster County et al v. Roman et al, 
¢ S. E. (2d) 631. 

lhe three chief legal problems raised in the 
reported parking meter cases to date are: (1) 
Whether motorists are entitled to free use of 
streets; (2) Are the parking meter ordinances 
a proper police power regulation or an invalid 
revenue measure? (3) Do abutting property 
owners have rights that are interfered with by 
the meters? On these problems the following 
court decisions have been reported in addition 
to the West Virginia case: State ex rel Harkow 
vy. McCarthy, 126 Fla. 433, 171 So. 314 (1936); 
City of Birmingham vy. Hood-McPherson 
Realty Company, 233 Ala. 352, 172 So. 114, 
108 A. L. R. 1140 (1937); City of Birmingham 
y. Odum et al, 172 So. 124 (1937); Harper v. 
City of Wichita Falls, 105 S. W. (2d) 743 (Tex. 
Civ. App. 1937); Ex Parte Harrison, 122 S. W. 
(2) 314 (Tex. Crim. App. 1938); Ex Parte 
Duncan, 179 Okla. 355, 65 P. (2d) 1015 (1937); 
In re Opinion of the Justices, 8 N. E. (2d) 
179 (Sup. Jud. Ct. Mass. 1937); State v. Gold- 
berg, 1 Atl (2d) 101 (R. I. 1938); Gilsey 
Buildings Inc. v. Incorporated Village of Great 
Neck Plaza, 11 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 604 (Sup. Ct. 
N. Y., Nassau Co. 1939); Clark v. City of New 
Castle, 32 Dist. and Co. Court Reports 371, 30 
Mun. 55 (Penna. Common Pleas Court 1938). 

The Alabama cases hold a parking meter 
ordinance of the city of Birmingham invalid: 
the Rhode Island case holds that the Bureau 
of Police and Fire of the city of Providence 
does not have statutory power to enact a regu- 
jation imposing a fine for violating a parking 
meter ordinance, but all the other cases listed 
hold parking meter ordinances valid. 

The following unreported decisions have up- 
held the validity of parking meter ordinances: 
Butterfield vy. City of Oklahoma City, Case No. 
87560, opinion filed July 24, 1935, Okla. 
County Court: Dual Parking Meter Co. v. van 
Riper, City Auditor of Bakersfield, noted in 
Western City Magazine, August, 1937, page 18; 
Stearn Bros. Inc. et al vy. City of Norfolk, 
opinion filed Dec. 10, 1937, Court of Law and 
Chancery of the City of Norfolk; Salt Lake 
City v. Wooley, Case No. 10368, opinion filed 
Dec. 10, 1938, District Court, grd Judicial Dis- 
trict, in and for Salt Lake County; Speeth v. 
City of Cleveland, Case No. 16992, Court of 
Appeals of Cuyahoga County (8th District of 
Ohio), decided Feb. 17, 1939, no opinion, af- 
firming decision of Common Pleas Court of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in Case No. 477294, 
decision dated July 11, 1938, no opinion. 

The cases listed above are all of the park- 
ing meter cases coming to our attention to 
date. 


Automobile Trailer Camps 
On July 6, 1939, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan held valid in its entirety the city 
of Detroit's Automobile Trailer Camp Ordi- 
nance. The chief contentions of the camp 
operators were: (1) that the provision requir- 
ing 65 per cent of the owners of realty within 
foo feet of an automobile trailer camp to 
consent to the license for maintenance of the 
camp unconstitutionally delegates legislative 
ower of the city to such adjacent property 
wners; (2) the prohibition against the park- 
ng of occupied trailers in trailer camps for 
ore than an accumulated period cf go days 
in any one year is unreasonable and invalid; 
}) The ordinance unconstitutionally deprives 
itomobile trailer camp owners of property 
ghts 


Ihe Court considered and overruled the 
above contentions, holding that the ordinance 
contains proper regulations under the city's 
police power. Objection to the $10 license 
fee as unreasonably high was abandoned in 
the Supreme Court, although that point had 
been vigorously urged in the lower court. 
Cady et al y. City of Detroit, 286 N. W. 805, 

Another court decision upholding an auto- 
mobile trailer camp ordinance is Spitler v. 
Town of Munster, 14 N. E. (2d) 578 (Ind. 
Sup. Ct. 1938). People of the State of Mich- 
igan vy. Gumersol, 4 Municipal Law Journal 
4 (Justice of Peace Green, Village of Orchard 
Lake, Mich.), held local building codes and 
zoning ordinances applicable to automobile 
trailers. People ex rel Herzog v. Miller et al, 
11 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 572 (Sup. Ct. N. Y. 
County), holds that for purposes of taxation 
an automobile trailer is to be classified as real 
estate where it is used for a lunch wagon and 
connected with the city sewer, gas and electric 
facilities. Arid et al v. Aetna Life Insurance, 
4 Municipal Law Journal 37 (U. S. Dist. Ct. 
Texas, March 6, 1939), holds that an auto- 
mobile is a “building’’ within the meaning of 
that word in construing a policy of life in- 
surance The above decisions exhaust the 
existing case law on automobile trailers and 
camps 


Annexation 

Evidence that 87 per cent of resident free- 
holders of territory sought to be annexed op- 
posed annexation, together with evidence of 
adequate police, fire and educational systems, 
justified denial of city’s petition for annexa- 
tion. City of Lexington v. Rankin, 128 S. W. 
(2d) 710 (Ky.). 


Bonds 


Only property within municipality at time 
of bond election could be named in manda- 
mus writ as liable for taxes to pay the bonds. 
Property in territory annexed to successor city 
held not liable. State v. City of Pompono, 188 
So. 610 (Fla.). 


Bonds—Improvement District 


City of Olympia does not have power to 
enact ordinance establishing a revolving fund 
to pay defaulted improvement district bonds. 
State ex rel Booth vy. Tatro, 92 Pac. (2d) 206 
(Wash. ). 


Codes—Effect on Ordinances Omitted 


Ordinances omitted in codification were 
held repealed in declaratory judgment pro- 
ceedings. City of Herrodsburg, et al v. South- 
ern Railway Co., 128 (S. W. 2d) 233 (Ky.) 


Electricians—License Requirements 
City of Atlanta ordinance requiring the pass- 
ing of an examination as to ability as a con- 
dition precedent to issuance of electrician’s 
license held unreasonable and invalid. Rich- 
ardson v. Coker, 3 8. E. (2d) 636 (Ga.) 


Housing 

Under state law a city must appropriate 
money to pay preliminary expenses of its 
Housing Authority for the first year of the 
Authority's existence. State ex rel Helena 
Housing Authority v. City Council of City of 
Helena et al, go P. (2d) 514 (Mont.). 


Junkyard—License 


Town could refuse license to operate junk- 
vard at a location which menaced town’s water 
supply. Town of Belmont v. Parent, 7 Atl 
2) 255 (N. H.). 


Noise—Dance Music a Nuisance 


Holding that a municipal corporation or 
quasi-corporation is not entitled to preferen- 


tial treatment in a question of maintenance 
of a nuisance, the Court enjoined as a nuisance 
the playing of dance music outdoors in a resi 
dential area after midnight week days and 
after 1:00 A. M. Saturday nights and on eve 
nings preceding holidays. Peters v. Moses, 12 
N. Y. S. (2d) Sup. Ct. N. Y. County 


Officers—De Facto, Claim to Fees 


A de facto mercantile appraiser for the city 
of Philadelphia could not recover fees of the 
office, as they belong to the de jure holder of 
the office. Cooke vy. Roberts et al, 7 Atl. (2d) 
357 (Pa 


Pensions 

Beneficiaries of police relief and pension 
fund could maintain an action to recover for 
the fund monies wrongfully withheld by city 
and attorneys for the beneficiaries were en 
titled to attorney's fees from the fund re 
covered Allen et al vy. City of Omaha, 286 
N. W. 916 (Nebr 


Picketing 

Ordinance regulating picketing held unau 
thorized under city of Palm Beach charter 
State ex rel Meredith et al v. Borman, 180 So 
669 (Fla.) 


Police—Removal of 

Removal of a police officer for refusal to 
testify before a grand jury under plea of con 
stitutional protection against self-incrimina 
tion held proper While the individual im 
munity was recognized as to criminal process 
choosing to invoke such protection and refusal 
to testify was a violation of the paramount 
duty of a public officer Christal v. Police 
Commission of San Francisco, q2 P ad) 416 


(Calif. App 


Salaries 

New York constitution providing against 
reduction of salary during term of officer held 
to control and invalidate as to constitutional 
office charter provision to the effect that pay- 
ment of salary less than due was accord and 
satisfaction unless protest was noted in signing 
payroll. Finn vy. City of New York, 1g N. 
(2d) 468 (N. Y. Sup. Ct. N. Y¥. County) 
(Note: N. Y. decision apparently contra: dis 
tinguished as not involving constitutional of 
fice See Shevlin v. La Guardia, 279 N. Y 
649, 18 N. E. (2d) 49.) 

Seattle ordinance interpreted as requiring 
payment of time and one-half to employees 
working on Sundays and holidays, although 
such days are part of employees’ 40-hour week 
State ex rel Hailzell et al v. City of Seattle 
g2 Pac. (2d) 199 (Wash.). 


Taxation—Foreclosure Suits 

In proceedings to foreclose tax liens prop 
erty owners could not attack legal existence of 
city—only state attorney general by quo war- 
ranto can attack such existence. Certain Lands 
on Which Taxes Are Delinquent vy. City of 
Steuart, 188 So. 605 (Fla. ) 


Taxation—Gross Sales Tax 

Ordinance imposing a license tax upon 
wholesale merchants of 61c per $1,000 of their 
sales for preceding year held valid. Bentley 
Gray Dry Goods Co. et al vy. City of Tampa, 
188 So. 758 (Fla.). 


Vending Machines—License Condi- 
tioned on Residence 


Ordinance licensing and regulating auto 
matic vending machines and requiring that 
licensees be cither residents or maintain busi 
ness addresses in the city held valid. Larson 
et al v. City of Rockford, 21 N. E. (ed 10% 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention THe American Crry when ordering 


Civic Organization 


( ing Our Town, and The Town Score 


( By R. C. Morrison, Director, Holland's 
§ n Institute for Town Service, Dallas, 
Te 1939 48 pp 506 

| pamphlet gives information on how to 
de iine what a town lacks to make it ideal, 
an hat can be done to make the town what 


{ and should be. It outlines the steps to 
be ken in setting up a Civic organization 
ch as a Town Forum, suggests activities for 


tl organization's program, and includes a 
model constitution and by-laws A score card 
for rating any city, large or small, against an 
assumed ideal city rating 100 per cent, in 
dudes points for phases of social, economic and 


governmental life. 


Government and Administration 


City Problems of 1938-39-—The Annual Pro 
ceedings of The United States Conference of 
, New York City, May 15-17, 1939 

ited by Paul V. Betters, Executive Director 
of the Conference. U. 8. Conference of May 
or =30 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
108 pp $4.00. 


The principal subject for discussion at the 
annual Conference of Mayors this vear was 
that of relief and unemployment. Also dis 
cussed were Federal-city problems—-housing, 
airports, taxation of municipal bonds, the city 
street in the national highway picture; prob 
lems of finance and taxation, and of labor 
Committee reports and resolutions are of 
course included in the Proceedings. 


Housing 


Public Housing—Weekly News from Ameri- 
can Communities Abolishing Slums and Build 
ing Low-Rent Housing. Edited by John R. 
Ellingston. U.S. Housing Authority, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C 4 pp. 
Free to local housing authorities, other pub 
lications, citizens’ housing committees, ete 
$1.00 a year for private subscriptions 


This is the new official weekly publication 
of the USHA, the first issue of which came out 
August 11, 1939. Its purpose is to report the 
progress of local housing authorities, to pool 
the ideas and experience of housers, to report 
new technical developments in the field of 
housing. Through it the 14 Divisions of the 
USHA will circulate information of general 
interest Summaries will be published of 
basic data relating to the USHA program, such 
as volume of construction, costs, income groups 
served Examples of the type of item con 
tained in the first two issues of the publication 
ire articles on construction costs of the first 
five USHA-aided projects; new techniques for 
sinking piles; pamphlets issued by Pittsburgh 
and Louisville authorities; cutting of housing 
itility rates in North Carolina: the new labor 
pact outlawing jurisdictional disputes; cut- 
ting the time for drying concrete in New York 
projects Sections are included on Current 
se Literature, Construction Bids, Legal 
otes 


Civil Service 


Manual of Procedure for Municipal Civil 
Service Commissions.—New York Civil Service 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 1939. 88 pp 
The first main section of this manual de- 
ribes the Procedure for the Established Per- 
mnel Functions, including classifications; ex 
nination, certification, appointment transter, 
\yroll. The second discusses “Additional Func 
ms Now Assumed by Progressive Civil Service 
mmissions,”” such as duties and wage classi 
ition, probation, attendance and leaves, ser 
€ ratings, training, public reporting and 
hers. Numerous illustrative forms and sched- 


( 


are given 


I lousing 


Housing the Masses B Caro fron 


wi 
Ph. D., Lecturer on Housing and Communi 
Planning at New York University and Colum 
bia University John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Ne 
York 19%q. XI 256 pp 93-50 


In the chapters on Land and on The Law 
and Housing, more than in most housing 
books, much-needed emphasis is placed on 
problems of land planning and control and on 
a wide range of attempts to raise housing 
standards by legislative action Other chap 
ters discuss People; Money; Earning Capacity 
and the (iousing Market; Home Ownership; 
Urbanism and Housing Architecture and 
Housing; Housing Education The Housing 
Survey and Housing Research A critical 
bibliography on Housing is also included 

Equipped with a wealth of information ac 
cumulated over more than a quarter-century 
of enlightened service as writer, lecturer, of 
consultant, Dr 
leaned a bit too heavily here and there on an 
ordinarily excellent memory for names and 
facts The book serves rather as a stimulat 
ing guide for a tour through vast regions of 
housing and planning ideas—on many of which 
the author does not hesitate to express very 
positive convictions—than as the work of a 
meticulous historian or cautious social scien 
list 

In the Preface the task of intelligent work- 
ers for better housing is defined as “a move 
ment intended to wrest from an unfavorable 
economy the means for adjusting the social 
economic, legal, and technical factors affecting 
costs and fitness of housing so that the masses 
of the people may acquire the right to decent 
shelter in the same degree that they have ac- 
quired similar rights in matters of health and 
public education.” 

Dr. Aronovici has evidently used the word 
“masses”’ in the title of his book as meaning 
not families of low income alone, but all the 
people. Impatient with the present emphasis 
on slum clearance, he concludes his Introduc 
tion with the following paragraph The 
poor must, of course, be provided for first, but 
this is not the fundamental function of the 
housing movement, except as it would be 
facilitated by all the instrumentalities which 
might be created in the interest of better hous 
ing for all the people. If only we could be 
liberated from the slum and _ lower-income 
group complexes, we might forge ahead in 
evolving a policy of housing which would af- 
fect the welfare of every individual and familys 
in the land, and raise standards favoring not 
only the poor but likewise the masses of Amet 
ican people.” 

The book is admirably illustrated; indeed 
the 32 full-page photographs, beautifully re 
produced, may alone be worth to many read 
ers the price of the volume 


Aronovici seems to have 


Planning 


Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Conference at Seattle, 
Wash., April 27, 28 and 2g, 1939 Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission 
National Resources Committee, Region No. + 
and Northwest Regional Council, Portland 
Ore 1939. Vt 186 pp 

Besides the consideration of the general 
problems concerning the best use of the re 
sources of the Northwest Region, this con 
ference had as its purpose the consideration 
of the specific problem of “migration and the 
development of economic opportunity in the 
Pacific Northwest.” The Conference took 
up, besides a discussion of major planning 
problems of the region, the following topic 
population and human needs land and water 
power, commerce and industry; local planning 
public and business interest in population and 
resources; resources of government develo} 
ment, conservation and utilization of physical 


rosources 


Pure hasing 


Purchasing for Sma Citte R } 

roe and Membe he Staff 

imunistra n Se 14%) both ( 
ag 22 oO 

Nearly one-third of the expenditures for cur 
rent operations ot the werage municipality 
are mace according to this pamphlet tor 
supplies, materials, equipment and contractual 
SeETVICES From 10 to 15 per cent on expen 
ditures for commodities can be saved by a 
municipality, with the introduction of a satis 
factory purchasing procedure This report 
discusses, particularly from the point of row 
of the small town, how a purchasing system 
can be established, and how to operate it after 
it has been established Numerous illustra 
tions from successful practice and typical 
forms, are ilso) in) the manual 
Charter and ordinance provisions are sug 


vested 


Fire Prevention 


How Municipal Fire Defenses Affect I 


ance Rates By Ori I Nolting The lr 

national City Managers {ssociation, 141 

Ho St., Chicago, 101 pt $i.50 
This pamphlet points out that among the 


principal factors in determining fire imsurance 
rates in any city are the facilities which that 
city maintains tor protecting property against 
fire, including not only the facilities of the fire 
department, but also those of the water, police 


and other departments Grading is done by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters of 
by rating bureaus This pamphlet describes 


how fire insurance rates are established, and 
how each city is classified in this respect It 
suggests methods for reducing insurance rates 
and gives a list of all cities of 30,000 popula 
tion and over with their gradings 


Site Planning 


Planning the Site Design of Low-Rent 
Hiousing Projects §. Housing futhority, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C 
ippl to I S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. a4 pp Hor 


Part I of this bulletin discusses general basic 
objectives and standards in the design of 
housing sites Part II considers the specific 
features to be dealt with in> the planning of 
a Site such as densitv and coverage travel 
routes, dwelling types, climatic and topograph 
ical conditions, utilities layout, spacing and 


orientation, and servicing Part II] covers the 


Design and ‘Treatment of Open Areas for 
Recreation Purposes, and Part IV is a_ brief 
section on Planting and Plant Materials Ihe 
pamphlet is illustrated with numerous site 
plans which point out quickly and clearly the 
principles discussed See page 77 for the 
illustrations and discussion of the superblock 
taken from this publication 


Sewage | Jisposal 


Items Considered in the Revie f Sewerage 
Plans and Specifica ns Submitted to the State 
Sanita Water Board, Ma 1980 Depart 
ment of Public Health Cooperatm ith Sana 
tary Water Board, Springfield, Ill 2q pt 

In Illinois, a permit is required from the 
State Sanitary Water Board for the installation 
ot or change in a sewcrage tem I hits 
bulletin contains opinions and suggestions by 
the joard on equipment inl =omethod of 
operation of sewerage work It ntended 
is a nde to engmeri in the desigt co 
struction and operation oft ewage- treatment 
vor} is to the details to which the Board 
particula con n en plan hor 
ewcTage work i} t to ip 
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Duai Automatic Parking Meter 
Continues Lead ! ! 


The Reason... 


QUALITY, DEPENDABILITY and PRACTICABILITY 


28 Dual Sales from January 1, 1939 to August 15th. 
Total—more than 7,000 DUAL AUTOMATIC METERS 


More Automatic Meters Sold to More Cities 
and Towns Than All Manual Meters Com- 


bined. 
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APPROXIMATELY 24,000 DUAL METERS 
INSTALLED AND OPERATING! 


The Original Carl Magee Meter 


DUAL PARKING METER 


Commerce Exchange Building Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Another for Columbia, S.C. 


speat o ers are the tru 
Like most other users of Hough Motor Pick- 
Hough Motor Pick-Up 
found the performance of this modern equip- the first and second units 
e pictured here for Colum- 


ment much totheir liking. Just recently, they bia, South Carolina. 


ordered their second unit. 


Operation studies fostered the design that 
resulted in the modern Hough Motor Pick- 
Up Sweeper with its many exclusive features 
the posi- 


demanded by most municipalities 
tive dirt elevator—the large 114 yard quick- 
emptying dirt box—larger water supply and 
non-clogging spray nozzles—longer lasting, 
full-floating brush and broom which provide 
thorough, high speed gutter cleaning. 


These are some of the features of Hough 
Motor Pick-Up Sweepers that have gained 
such wide favor with municipal officials 
everywhere. Let a Hough distributor give 
you added details and send for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 112 which explains the savings 
and advantages of Hough Sweepers. 


THE FRANK G.HOUGH CO. 
RIALS HANDLI Libertyville, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 


'NOis, afte: Se ress, The Frank 
Ptember 
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Floods and Fire Protection 


Flood Problem in Fire Prevention and 
’ By the National Board of Fire 
ters, 85 John St., New York, 1939. 


s the consensus that the country is going 
erience even greater floods than have oc 

in recent years. Moreover, the impor 

af floods is increasing. This pamphlet 

ses provisions that can be made for 
ction against fire before and during floods, 

n the period of rehabilitation after the 

{ It describes the general history, causes, 
is and control of floods, and gives a bib- 
raphy on the subject; discusses the services 
insurance service organizations and other 
ic and private associations during a flood 
ergency period. Appendices give a resumé 
recent great floods, and a summary of un 
writing experience relative to floods. The 
yposed Cincinnati emergency code is also in 


luded 


Housing and Health 


Healthful Housing — Second Edition. — By 
the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
imerican Public Health Association, New 
York. Apply to Allan A. Twichell, Technical 
Secretary, Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing, 310 Cedar Street, New Haven, Gonn. 1939 
22 pp 25C. 

This is an enlarged and revised edition of 
the valuable report, “Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing.” It contains go _ basic 
“Principles with Specific Requirements,’ con- 
sidered to be the minimum housing funda- 
mentals necessary for physical, mental and 
social health, and gives suggestions for meth 
ods of attaining these requirements. Problems 
of management as well as of planning and 
construction are treated under the four main 
headings: Fundamental Physiological Needs; 
Fundamental Psychological Needs; Protection 
Against Contagion; Protection Against Acci 
dents 


Parks and Recreation 


1938 Yearbook, Park and Recreation Prog 
ress.—National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. Apply to U. §S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939 
g2 Pp. 35¢. 

Consisting of discussions and reports by 
National Park Service officials and other au 
thorities in the field, this yearbook outlines 
the developments, trends and progress in 
state, county and city park and recreational 
work, under the policy of Federal-state coop 
eration, from October, 1937, to October, 1938 
Readers of THe American City will be par 
ticularly interested in articles on ‘““The Akron 
Metropolitan Park System” and “Community 
Organization for Camping.” bibliography, 
including publications from the various states 
of the country, is given. 


Industrial Survey 


Second Industrial Survey of Baltimore—-A 
Quarter Century of Progress in the City of 
Industrial Advantages, 1914-1939. — Consoli 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power Compan) 
of Baltimore. Also obtainable from the Dept 
of Legislative Reference, City Halli, Baltimore. 
Md. 1939. 132 pp. 

Baltimore’s industrial growth has increase: 
at a rate considerably faster than the rate of 
industrial growth of the United States as a 
whole. This comprehensive and elaborate re 
port gives a brief history of Baltimore prior 
to 1914 and reviews the city’s rapid industrial 
development since that time, the year when 
the report of the first industrial survey of the 
city was published. The volume gives a sum 
mary description of all aspects of the city as 
a seaboard, as a manufacturing center, and as 
a place to live in. A “Statistical Supplement ° 
included in the report contains detailed data 
on these aspects of the city, comparing it with 
17 other cities in the eastern part of the 
United States 
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Water Development 


Millers River, and Deerfield River Mass 
achusetts Drainage Basis Studi Nos. 4 and & 

By WPA, sponsored by The Massachusetts 
State Planning Board, Room 24, State House 
Boston, Mass 1939. xu + 78 pp. and xii 


68 pp. respectively 

These two reports cover the same general 
topics They describe in each case: the water 
shed; its human occupancy; the streams in the 
basin; existing conditions and problems re 
lated to flow control, water power and supply, 
stream pollution and waste disposal, irriga 
tion and drainage, inland water recreation 
and wild life, navigation They recommend 
the development of the water resources for 
the best industrial, recreational and agricul 
tural uses 


Radio Interference 


Radio Interference and the Community By 
dustin V. Eastman, Associate Professor Ele« 
trical Engineering, Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 1939 16 pp 

This pamphlet analyzes types of radio in- 
terference, and describes the two aspects in 
volved in the reduction or elimination of in- 
terference—location of its source, and control 
of the conditions causing it Model ordi 
nances for the control of radio interference are 
included. 


Industrial Markets 


Industrial Market Data Handbook of the 
United States—Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C. Apply to Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 1939. iv + 907 pp. $2.50 

This comprehensive volume gives in table 
form data on the location and size of indus 
trial—manufacturing and mining—markets in 
the United States. It contains figures on in 
dustrial production, employment, value of 
products, cost of material, fuel and power, 
ind output per wage-earner, for cities of 10,000 
population and over and for each of the 3,070 
counties in the United States. Similar data 
are given for industries and industrial areas 
Included are tables on the method of dis 
tribution of industrial goods 


Public Buildings 


Bureau Instruction No. 1B Cleaning.—Bu 
reau of Public Buildings, Department of Pub- 
lic Works, New York 1939. 31 pp 

This is a manual of instruction to custodians 
of public buildings in New York City, which 
describes the supplies and equipment, and 
cleaning methods and practices, to be used in 
all parts of the city’s public buildings It 
also covers the organization for this work: the 
responsibility of the building custodian and 
those under him, time schedules, training, 
working hours. 


Housing 


Longshoremen and Their Homes.—By Eliza 


“beth Ogg, illustrated by Bunji Tagawa. Un 


der the auspices of Greenwich House, 27 Bar- 
row St., New York 1939. 64 pp 10¢ 

This pamphlet presents the results of a 
survey by Greenwich House of housing condi- 
tions among the longshoremen on the Lower 
West Side waterfront of Manhattan. The aver 
age income of 217 longshoremen families is 
$go00. More than half of the families pay less 
than $23 a month for rent for homes without 
bathtubs or steam heat; 47 per cent of the 
homes have no private toilets; ventilation in 
most is poor and aggravated by overcrowding 
The report presents a strong case for public 
housing for this group, but points out that the 
longshoremen can benefit from public housing 
only if it comes to their neighborhood, since 
they must live near the piers 
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Sewage Treatment 


Twelfth Annual Report, Ohio ¢ 
Sewage Trea nt, held at ¢ y oO 
Sept. 24-20, 1988 Ohio ¢ nierence nS 
Treatment R m Debts State B 
Columbu Ohi 160 PP 

Papers and discussions reported = in ! 
volume cover the following subjects: activated 
sludge bulking, aero-chlorination, sludge di 
gestion, mechanical filtration, measuring pH 
of sewage sludge phases of operation ilser 
summaries of group discussions and the re 
port of the committee on sewage filtration 


Appendices outline the progress of construc 
tion of sewage-treatment works for correct 

stream pollution conditions in Ohio during 
the past twelve years, and give descriptions in 
table form ot municipal sewage-treatmen 
works and sewer-rental systems in Ohio 


Planning 


The Fourth Power Paper delivered | 
Rexford G Tugwell, Chairman New York 


City lanning Commission in’ Washington 
D, C., on January 27, 1939, at a dinner spon 
sored jointly by the American Institute of 
Planners and the American Planning and 


imerican Institute of Plan 
ners, Hunt Hall, Cambridge Massachusett 
31 

The “fourth power” refers to a “directive 
power using planning techniques, which Dr 


Association 


Tugwell suggests should be added to the three 
present executive, legislative and judicfal pow 
ers of the government The paper explain 
what would be the function of such a branch 
of government; its place in, and implication 
for, a democratic state; its relation to the 
other branches of government and to private 
business; how it can and may come into being 


Health 


District Health Development Departme 
of Health, City of New York Published | 
Neighborhood Health Development, Inc 12 
Worth St., New York 1939- 53 Pp. $1.00 

This is the record of the localization of New 
York City’s health services Subtitled The 
Health Center Building Program as Related 
to the Master Plan for the City of New York 
this publication describes the health center and 
substation building program in New York in 
the last six years (during which the number 


of such buildings has increased from one to 


fifteen), and outlines the proposed future 
building program Photographs, plans, and 
financial and other data are given for com 
pleted buildings now in operation, and for 
buildings under construction The work of 
centers and substations and the special fun¢ 


tion of the child health stations are describes 


Finance and Taxation 


Assessed Valuations, Tax Rates, Levie ( 
lections and Miscellaneous Receipts of Mich 
gan Cities and Villages, 19498 Michigan M 
nicipal League, 205 S. State St., A 
Mich 19390 pp $1.00 


The Michigan Municipal League again re 
ports tax information on its cities and village 
this year including data on other sources of 
income than the general property tax Mate 
rial is presented in tabular form Totals, ane 
range of rate per capita, for the state are 
given for each type of income 


Other Reports Received 


ALLIANCE, NEBR Annual Report, 1938. 40 pp 

AUGUSTA, GA Year Book of the City Council 
47 pp 

Hawau.—Report to the Governor 
by the Superintendent of Public Work 
Year Ending June 40, 193% 100 pp 

Bocota, CotumBia, SouTH AMERICA Manual 
de Urbanismo by Karl H. Brunner 
Professor de Urbanismo de las Facultad 
de Arquitectura en Viena, Santiago de 
Chile y Bogota Apply to Apartado 14 
Bogota. 1939. In three volumes. $10 each 


volume 
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Sunken concrete slab is raised to correct grade Increase the life of concrete slab by the Mud-Jack 
| by the Mud-Jack Method — preventing breakage Method. Write for information about economical 
of the slab and eliminating reconstruction costs. maintenance of curb, gutter, and sidewalk slab. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LANNING.... 


@ Being host to a convention is a 
larger matter than supplying rooms 
and meals to the delegates. It re- 
quires careful planning that every 
detail of service . . . from the regis- 
tration desk to the banquet hall... 
may contribute to the success of 
the convention and the enjoyment 
of the delegates. Hotels Statler 


Stay HOTELS STATLER sx 


BOSTON © BUFFALO © CLEVELAND © DETROIT © ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


work closely with the Convention 
Committees of associations in plan- 
ning every phase of their conven- 
tions... meeting rooms, Committee 
rooms, exhibition space, luncheon 
and dinner meetings, etc. And the 
comfort of every delegate and 
member always stands at the head 
of the list of Things To Be Planned. 


HOTELS STATLER CO., Inc. 
Executive Offices: Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 


During September we hope vou will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crry 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


(BER 11-14.—SuN VALLEY, IDAHO. 
tana National Bituminous Conference. 

A ss D. A. McKinnon, General Chmn., 
" ina State Highway Dept., Helena, Mont. 
5 MBER 12-14.—KANKAKEE, ILL. 

nois Municipal League. Sec., A. D. Mc- 
;00 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
SepTEMBER 12-15.—MONTREAL, OUE. 
England Water Works Association. 
el Windsor.) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 613 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
SepTEMBER 14-16.—BIsMARCK, N. Dak. 
gue of North Dakota Municipalities. 

Patterson Hotel.) Address: Exec. Sec., Myron 
H. Atkinson, City Auditor, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 

SEPTEMBER 14-15.—Rapip City, S. Dax. 

South Dakota Water and Sewage Works Con- 
ference. (Hotel Alex Johnson.) Sec., W. W. 
rowne, State Board of Health, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 

SEPTEMBER 14-15.—WaAuSsAU, WIs. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Sec., 
Frederick MacMillin, go E. Johnson St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 18-21.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
imerican Institute of Park Executives. 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Will 
O. Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

SEPTEMBER 18-19.—DENVER, COLO. 

American Water Works Association—Rocky 
Mountain Section. (Shirley-Savoy Hotel.) 
Sec., B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado. 

SEPTEMBER 18-20.—JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 

imerican Water Works Association—West- 
ern Pennsylvania Section. (Fort Stanwix 
Hotel.) Sec., E. P. Johnson, 418 Flannery 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 18-21.—QOAKLAND, CALIF. 

League of California Municipalities. Sec., 
Richard Graves, 223 City Hall, San Francisco, 
California. 

SEPTEMBER 18-19.—OAKLAND, CALIF. 

California Sewage Works Association. Sec., 
Fred D. Bowlus, 202 Law Bldg., Los Angeles, 
California. 

SEPTEMBER 18-19.—OLp Point ComFort, VA. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Exec. 
Sec.. Morton L. Wallerstein, go2 Travelers 
Bidg., Richmond, Va. 

SEPTEMBER 20-22.—LANSING, MICH. 

American Water Works Association—M ichi- 
gan Section. (Olds Hotel.) Sec., M. N. Ger- 
ardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
SEPTEMBER 20-23.—SAN Francisco, CALIF. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs. 
(Fairmont Hotel.) Sec., James J. Mulcahey, 
i6 Franklin Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

SEPTEMBER 20-21.—DANVILLE, Ky. 

The Kentucky Municipal League. (Hotel 
Gilcher.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

SEPTEMBER 22-23.—DiIckINsON, N. Dak. 

North Dakota Water and Sewage Works Con- 
ference. Acting Sec.-Treas., L. K. Clark, Bu- 
reau of Sanitary Engineering, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
SEPTEMBER 25-27.—WiIcHITA, KANs. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. (Hotel 
Lassen.) Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

SEPTEMBER 29-30.—WINCHENDON, MAss. 

New England Sewage Works Association. 
(Toy Town Tavern.) Sec.-Treas., L. W. Van 
Kleeck, State Dept. of Health, Hartford, Conn. 
OCTOBER 2-7.—BuEnos Aires, S. A. 

Pan-American Congress for Housing. Ad- 
dress: Sec., Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 953 
Calle Santa Fe, Buenos Aires, S. A. 

Ocroser 4-6.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

Illinois Association of Park Districts. (Con- 
gress Hotel.) Sec., A. D. McLarty, 500 E. 
Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

OcToBER 5-6.—READING, PA. 
American Water Works Association—Four 


States Section. (Berkshire Hotel Sec.-Treas., 
Carl A. Hechmer, Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Dist., Hyattsville, Md 

Ocrosper 5-6.—ToLepo, Onto. 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. 
(Commodore Perry Hotel.) Sec., B. M. Me- 
Dill, Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ohio 
OctToBer 6-7.—OLEAN, N. Y. 

New York State Sewage Works Association 
(Olean House.) Sec., A. S. Bedell, Dept. of 
Health, Albany, N. Y. 

OCTOBER g-10.—SANTA Fr, N. Mex. 

American Planning and Civic Association 
National Parks Conference Exec. Sec., Har- 
lean James, go1 Union Trust Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

OCTOBER g-11.—PITTsBURGH, PA 

American Public Works Association. Exec. 
Dir., Frank W. Herring, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Il. 

OcTOBER g-12.—SAN FrRAncisco, CaAtir. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
(Fairmont Hotel.) Exec. Vice-Pres., William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

OcTOBER g-12.—Detroit, 

International City Managers’ Association 
(Hotel Statler.) Exec. Dir., Clarence E. Rid 
ley, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 

OcTOBER g-12.—Provipence, R. I. 

International Municipal Signal Association, 
Inc. (Providence-Biltmore Hotel.) Sec., 
Irvin Shulsinger, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 
OCTOBER 9-13.—BostTon, MAss 

National Recreation Association (Hotel 
Statler.) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

OCTOBER 10-13.—SAN FRANcisco, CALIF. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
Exec. Dir., Albert W. Noonan, 1313 E. 6oth St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 11-13.—KANsaAs City, Mo 

fmerican Water Works Association—Mis 
sourt Valley Section. (Hotel President.) Sec., 
Earl L. Waterman, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa. 

OCTOBER 12-14.—MorGANTOWN, W. VA. 
4merican Water Works Association—West 

Virginia Section. (Morgan Hotel.) Sec., John 

B. Harrington, State Dept. of Health, Charles- 

ton, W. Va. 

OctToBeR 12-13.—Cnicaco, ILL. 

Central States Sewage Works Association. 
(Congress Hotel.) Sec., W. H. Wisely, State 
Dept. of Public Health, Springfieid, Ill. 
OCTOBER 12-14.—FREMONT, NEBR 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. (Path 
finder Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 
Brownell Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

OctToBeR 14-17.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers. (Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Harold F. Hammond, 60 
John St., New York. 

OctToBeR 16-19.—DaALLAs, Texas. 

American Water Works Association—South- 
west Section. (Adolphus Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., 
Lewis A. Quigley, 3320 W. Berry St., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Ocroper 16.—PrrrspurcH, Pa. 

Conference of Municipal Public Health En- 
gineers. Sec.-Treas., Alfred H. Fletcher, City 
Health Dept., Memphis, Tenn. 

OcToBER 16-19.—SAN FrRAncisco, CALIF 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada. (Empire 
Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Carl H. Chatters, 1319 E. 
both St., Chicago, Ill. 

16-20.—CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

National Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials. Sec., H. W. Cramblet, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Octoser 16-20.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

National Safety Council. M'ng Dir., W. H 
Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 
Octoser 16-19.—SAN Francisco, CALir. 

National Tax Association (The Palace 


Hotel Sec WwW. G Query South Carolina 
lax Commission, Columbia, 8. 
OCTOBER PA 

imerican Public Health A ciation Wil 
liam Penn Hotel Exec. See Dr. Reginald 
M. Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York. 


OctToser 18-20 ATLANTIC City, N. J 
Pennsylvania Water Works issociation 
Haddon Hall Sec Dr. F. Herbert Snow 
327 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa 

HAMILTON, ONT 
The Canadian Institute on Sewage and Sant 

tation Roval Connaught Hotel See 
rreas., A. E. Berry, Dept. of Health, Toronto 

Ont 


OCTOBER 19-20 


OCTOBER 20-21 ATLANTIC Crry, N. J 
imerican Water Works {ssociation Neu 

Jersey Section Claridge Hotel Sec.- Treas 

H. N. Lendall, College of Engineering, Rut 

gers Univ., New Brunswick, N. ] 

OCTOBER 20.—WoORCESTER, MAss 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards Hotel Bancroft.) Sec Frank H 
Malley, 240 Maple St., West Roxbury, Mass 
OctToBerR 22-25.—Cnicaco, ILL. 

National Association of Commercial Organ 
tzation Secretaries Fdgewater Beach Hotel 
Asst. Sec.-Treas., Norma McKellops, 1615 H St 
N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
OCTOBER 29-24.-—PRATT, KANs 

Kansas Association of Municipal Utilities 
(Roberts Hotel Sec.-Treas., L. C. Angevine 
McPherson, Kans 
OCTOBER 25-28.—-SAN Francisco, 

imerican Water Works Association—Cali 
fornia Section Fairmont Hotel.). Sec sul 
ton S. Grant, Box 240, Arcade Annex, Los 
Angeles, Calif 
Octosper 25-26.-MiLwaukre, Wis 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police {ssociation 
(Hotel Pfister.) Sec., R. H. McCarty, Kau 
kauna, Wis 
OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1 Osnkosn, Wis 

{merican Water Works Association—W iscon 
sin Section Raulf Hotel.) Sec., L. A. Smith 
City Hall, Madison, Wis 
NOVEMBER 1 Cuicaco, ILL. 

The 4merican Municipal {ssociation 
Stevens Hotel Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill 


NOVEMBER 2-3.—UrTica, N. Y. 

{merican Water Works Association—Neu 
York Section (Hotel Utica Sec., R. K 
Blanchard, 50 W. soth St., New York. 
Novemper 6-8.—CHARLotTTE, N. C 

imerican Water Works Association—North 
Carolina Section (Hotel Charlotte. ) Sec 
R. S. Phillips, 206 Dacian Avenue, Durham, 
N. C. 

NOVEMBER 16-18.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

National Municipal League Sec., 
P. Jones, 299 Broadway, New York 


Howard 


NOVEMBER 22-24.—New La 
National Association of Housing Officials 
Dir., Coleman Woodbury, 13:3 E. 6oth St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DecemBer 4-6.—HOLLYWoop, FLA. 
Southeastern Planning Confereece Holly 
wood Beach Hotel.) Convention Mgr., Il. N 
Parrish, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
Fla 


JANUARY 29, WEEK OF, 1940.—Cuicaco, ILI 

American Road Builders’ Association (In 
ternational Amphitheater.) Engr.-Dir., Charles 
M. Upham, 952 Nat'l Press Bidg., Washington 
D. ¢ 


MARCH 20-22.—TRENTON, N. ] 

New Jersey Sewage Works Association 
Stacy-Trent Hotel.) Sec., John R. Downes 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


APRIL 21-25.—KANsAs Crry, Mo. 


American Water Works Association. (Hotels 


Phillips, President and Muehlebach.)  Sec., 
Harry FE. Jordan, 22 E. 40th St., New York 
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225 H.P. to 2100 H.P. 


Three 500 KW Units 
Shown as installed 
Columbus, Ohio 


Operating on Digester Gas 


The Rathbun-Jones 
Engineering Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


RATHBUN GAS ENGINE: 


DE LAVAL Submerged- 


Suction 
PRIMING EQUIPMENT 


Converts a centrifu- 


gal pump into a non- 
stallable pumping unit 


The DE LAVAL 
system automatic- 
ally holds the liquid 
above the eye of the 


pump, the suction line, and all calor con- 
tinuously full, so that the pump will deliver when- 


impeller, keeping the 


ever its motor is running. 


Full particulars are given in Leaflet SP-1 
sent upon request. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 844 


CONNERY’S 


Style “S"” 4 Pass 
Oil-Burning Tar & 
Asphalt Heating 
Kettle is the ideal 
heater for hich- 
way maintenance 
Fuel costs reduced 
50% and hot 
material furnished 
twice as fast. 
Equipped with 
6.00 x 20—6-ply, 
pneumatic - tired 
wheels with Tim- 
ken bearings, 
truck springs and 
patented hitch for 
fast and safe tow- 
ing. 

Send today for our complete catalog showing our full line of Tar 
and Asphalt Heating Kettles, Spraying Aitachments, Pouring Pots, 
ete. 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WILLIAM S. HEWETT SYSTEM 
of reinforced construction 
gives you a structure that WILL ‘NOT CRACK 


Below: Water Tank, 3,000,000-Gal. Capacity 


at Colton, Calif. 
Currie Engineering Company, Engineers, 


Write for Bulletin A, San Bernardino, Calif. 


showing various de- 
signs of tanks, reser- 
voirs and standpipes: 
and Bulletin B, ex- 
plaining the theories 
on which the system 


is based. 


y 


The 
William S. Hewett 
System 


549 W. Washington Si. 
Chicago, Ml. 


and 


PORTABLE 
STATIONARY 


in ASPHALT PLANT ENGINEERING 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER IN 


01- 745 KENTUCKY AVENUE e 


ALL SIZES 


FOR HOT AND COLD MIXES 


REPRESENTING THE 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIA 


a 
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ews an ustrations 
Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
Packaged Hypochlorite way and angle design The g6 pages of Ihe operating device is mounted in a 
‘ - text and illustrations sum up the find cradle is illustrated, which is movab! 


for Small Water Works 


\ new handy-sized package of calcium 
hypochlorite for use by operators of small 
water plants, sanitarians, swimming pool 
operators and others, has now become 
available through Proportioneers, Inc., 
Codding Street, Providence, R. The 
package consists of a carton containing 
one 6-ounce bottle of HTH and one 6 
ounce Perchloron. This 12 ounces is suf- 
ficient to treat 150,000 gallons of water 
with a dosage of 4 pounds of chlorine per 
million gallons. 

These Handy-Packs have been devel- 
oped because they will be used up betore 
the contents deteriorate, thus insuring the 
use of fresh material and eliminating fail- 
ure to secure properly treated water be- 
cause of a weak chemical. They simplify 
operation, for all the operator has to do to 
get a o.t per cent chlorine solution is to 
dump the contents of one bottle into 30 
gallons of water and stir. Further, they 
give the operator an Opportunity to try 
both HTH and Perchloron and then he 
can choose the material he prefers. 

Every Chlor-O-Feeder is shipped from 
the Proportioneers factory with one ot 
more Handy-Packs or larger packages of 
Hypochlorite, the amount depending on 
the plant size for which the Chlor-O 
Feeder is intended. This is another en- 
deavor on the part of Proportioneers, Inc.. 
to make the service of the Litthe Red 
Pump of greater service to water works 
men. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., organized in 1889 by Horace E. 
Horton, is this year celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Commemorating the event, 
its interesting publication, “The Water 
Tower,” has appeared with a cover of gold 
and with the anniversary seal featured on 
the front cover. Copies of this 18-page 
Anniversary Issue, which is replete with 
historical photographs and interesting 
projects which this construction organiza- 
tion has completed, will be sent to any 
readers of THe AMERICAN City. 


Rotovalve Applications 
in Water-Supply Service 


S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., has 
recently issued Bulletin No. 140 on its 
standard Rotovalves for water, air and 
sewage service, manually, electrically and 
hydraulically operated, in sizes from 6- to 
60-inch, and with flanged, hub or bell 
ends. This is not just another catalog, 
but is in reality a textbook on conical 
plug-valves of two-way, three-way, four- 


ings, development and available data per 
tinent to the use of this type of valve in 
its many and diverse applications in the 
water-works and sewage fields Copies of 


this bulletin are available on request 


Operating Gate-Valves 
by Motor Truck Power 


Many water-works officials will recall 
the Payne Dean valve operating trucks of 
a few vears ago These have been com 
pletely re-designed for adaptation to 
modern trucks and, are now manufac 
tured by Electromarine Corp., Box 790, 
Westport, Conn., but the general operat 
ing plan is similar to that used before 
As the name implies, the Dean valve op 
erating truck is a portable device for 
opening and closing large under-street 
water gate-valves, using the truck engine 
\ power take-off attached to 
the truck transmission delivers the full 


for power 


power of the engine if necessary and 
drives the valve operating head through 
automotive propellor shafts and uni 
versal joints. 

The speed reduction necessary to op 
erate the valves is obtained through a 
worm gearing in the operating head 


forward and back ind laterally to spot 
the valve nut without having to maneuvel 
the truck \ revolution counter shows 
the number of revolutions the valve key 
has turned in either disection, and this 
counter is in full view of the operator 
Full control of the engine and valve 
provided by the levers, one operating the 
engine clutch so that the movement ca 
be stopped instantly, the two remainin 
levers controlling the operating speed of 
the valve for either closing or opening 
From this point one man can perform 
the operation ot opening o1 closing 
valves without the necessity of an opera 
tor in the driver's seat 

An overload protective shear coupling 
is provided which protects the valve stem 
and operating parts from damage. Where 
desirable, the trucks are provided with 
a heavy-duty generator both for flood 
light use and for operating the Dean 
portable electric valve unit. This portabl« 
valve operator may be mounted either ou 
a truck or in a gate-house, and in either 
case can be driven by power venerated by 
the truck It has an automatic stopping 
device as well as the revolution counter 
The Dean valve operating device may be 


mounted on any modern truck having a 


transmission drilled for power take-off 


The Dean Valve Operating Unit as Seen from the Back of the Truck Chassis, Showing 
the Valve Operating Key, Universal Joints and, at Top, the Counter Which Records 
the Number of Turns of the Gate 
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Greater Uniformity 
..+ May Be 
Pre-inspected 


ONLY BRICK PAVEMENTS have a 
traffic surface that is made in a fac- 
tory under positive control. Hence a 
highly uniform surface, And one that 
can be inspected before it is put in 
place. Modern methods of filler appli- 
cation further develop its non-skid 
properties. 

And, in addition to a maximum 
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~ 


degree of safety, brick offers the lowest 
cost per year of any pavement! More 
than any other modern pavement, brick 
is highly resistant to weather damage. 
Brick that have served two score years 
and more in severest service are being 
reclaimed and relaid on new bases. 

Brick pavements have the best rec- 
ord for low cost wear. Use on roads 
or streets—for new construction or 
resurface jobs. National Paving Brick 
Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


BRICh 


FOR NEW AND 


RESURFACING 


JOBS 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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THE 


Vorris Machine Head 


Dies at Summer Home 


Carl Lager, President of Morris Ma- 

ne Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., and 

ne of the nation’s foremost designers of 
uumping machinery, steam engines and 

vdraulic dredges, died at his summer 
home in the Adirondacks on July 17. 

On September 23 Mr. Lager would have 
been able to celebrate his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the employ of Morris Machine 
Works, where he advanced successively 
as Chief Engineer, Vice-President, and 
General Manager, and in 1935 became 
President. He had made extensive im- 
provements in pumping machinery for 
water works, sewage plants, drainage sys- 
tems, dry docks, mines and dredges in the 
United States and foreign countries, and 
was for 46 years a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Asphalt Emulsion Sprayers 
for Highway Maintenance 


The four-wheel Tarrant asphalt emul- 
sion sprayer, made by Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is par- 
ticularly adaptable for handling mainte- 
nance patching, because the emulsion 
drum is mounted directly in the frame 
of the machine. It is also made as a 
power sprayer for both side-bung drums 
and end-bung drums. 

After short experience, any group of 
operators can easily load, apply and un- 
load an average of three to four or more 
drums of emulsion per hour with one 
of these units, because of their simplicity 
The machines are mounted on four wheels 
in place of the usual two wheels and a 
leg rest, and the wheels are of the roller- 
bearing balloon-tired type. The use of 
air pressure rather than an asphalt pump 
as a means of spraying eliminates the 
necessity for priming, and the congealing 
which results. Other features which the 
manufacturer states contribute to maxi- 
mum gallonage and yardage per day are 
a power hose and sprayline flushing at- 


tachment, quickly accessible large area 
screens, the quick make-up and breaking 
of hose connections without the use of 
tools, and sufficient pump capacity to 
supply two spray hoses simultaneously 
where ample truck service is available for 
the rapid application of cover stone. Full 


The Tarco Asphalt Emulsion Sprayer 


with Drum 
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details on Tarco asphalt emulsion spray 
ers may be secured direct from Tarrant 


A Motor-Driven Broom 
Propelled by Truck 


{ new power rotary sweeper has been 
developed by Carl H. Frink, Clayton, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Frink Sno-Plows 
for motor trucks and tractors, and is being 
marketed under the trade name “Roto- 
Broom.” [his sweeper attaches to the 
front end of any motor truck and may be 
used by city and village street depart- 
ments, as well as by caretakers of parks, 
airports, playgrounds and other large 
ivreas wherever a moderate accumulation 
of dust, dirt, sand, gravel, cinders, mud, 
leaves, or snow must be removed. 

The broom assembly is readily revers- 
ible for sweeping either to the right or to 
the left, or may be locked in the central 
position to sweep straight ahead. A flex 
ible hook-up to the motor truck permits 
oscillation of the broom assembly to tol 


low closely any unevenness in the street o1 


The New Frink Roto-Broom for Cleaning 
Streets and Roads 


other surface. The height of the brush 1s 
controlled by a convenient adjustment be 
tween the broom assembly and the chassis 
assembly, which compensates also {on 
wear of the brush filler. 

Generous-sized castor wheels with dou 
ble-tube pneumatic tires carry the weight 
of the broom and facilitate guiding it in 
any direction. The broom is powered by 
a 4-hp air-cooled Wisconsin engine cou- 
pled to the broom through an enclosed 
worm and gear speed reducer, sprockets 
and roller chain. The speed of the ro 
tating brush is approyimately 102 rpin 
and it cleans a space about 
The brush core is refillable. 

Provision is made for directing a 
sheet of finely atomized water down 
in front of the brush when the broom 


7 feet wide 


is being operated for cleaning city 
streets. Water pressure is provided 
by a V-belt-driven centrifugal pump 
which draws water through a flexible 
hose from a receptacle in the dump 
body of the truck. 

When not in use, the broom is 
raised for carrying by means of the 
regular Frink Sno-Plow truck attach 
ment mounted on the front end of 
the truck. Trucks already equipped 
with this attachment for use with 
Frink plows may obtain the Roto- 
Broom without this attachment and 
there fore effect a saving in the price. 
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The Versatile P>H Model 255 Being 


Used as a Crane 


Excavator Used as Crane 
on Pipe-Laying Job 


Low, overhanging wires directly above 
a trench presented pipe installation difh 
culties to a prominent Cincinnati con 
tractor on a recent municipal job where 
36-inch diameter steel water pipe was be 
ing placed. 

The contractor had been using a P&H 
Model 255 crawler-mounted excavator 
which, during the course of the job, had 
seen duty mostly as a shovel equipped 
with standard shovel boom and dipper 
sticks. Although this ‘excavator is con 
vertible for such types of service as crane, 
clamshell, kimmer scoop, trench hoe, pile 
driver, etc., it wasn’t practical to mount 
the crane boom, inasmuch as the low 
clearance made its use difficult lo meet 
the situation, the contractor removed the 
dipper sticks and dipper attachment from 
the standard shovel boom and used the 
excavator, equipped with shovel boom 
only, as a crane to lift and lower the pipe 
in place Following this, a clamshell 
bucket was used with the standard shovel 
boom for cleaning up Operations, 

The versatility of the modern high 
speed excavator is a valuable feature and 
as Shown here, is being used to a distinct 
advantage by contractors engaged in all 
The P&H Model 255 ex 
cavator used is one of the newest of its 


types of work 


type, equipped with tractor-type crawlers 
and built of new alloy steels, all welded 
throughout, for greater strength, less 
The Modei 
255 Is manufactured by the Harnischfeger 
Corp., 4400 West National Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


weight and greater mobility 


Southern Representative 
for Western Cataphote 


The appointment of A. B. Moore as 
sales representative for The Western Cata 
phote Corporation Wall Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been announced by ( . A 
Harther, President. 

Mr. Moore, who brings a background 
of many years’ experience in reflecting 
sign and highway traffic problems to his 
new duties, opened his headquarters in 
Atlanta on August 1, 
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For low annual pavemen: 
cost select a concrete design 
adapted to your traffic 
conditions. 
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Y//ZOLD PAVEMENT BASE 


la CENTER LINE OF STREET 


As it looked in 1939—Six blocks of Story St., Boone, Iowa, 
were resurfaced with concrete in 1937. Worn-out toppin 

was removed and new 5-in. slab was placed over the old 
5-in. base in 4 longitudinal sections—10, 15, 15 and 10-ft. 
Bemis & Schlick of Des Moines, Contractors. George 
Nelson, C ty Engineer. 


25° 


Cross-section of concrete resurfacing. Note the 10-ft. parking 
lane tapers from $ in. to 4 in. thickness to maintain curb height. 


Ft E inches of concrete resurface—that was the smooth-riding, easy-to-keep-clean . . . economical 
way Boone, lowa, salvaged the old concrete to maintain and low in first cost. 
base on Story Street and combined its remaining Years of experience show that it may be most 
beam strength into a new pavement of adequate practical and economical to salvage old pavements 
load-carrying capacity. with concrete. Concrete resurface may be the best 
Downtown merchants were glad to foot the answer to your problem. Design and construction 
entire bill through assessments on abutting prop- details are described in booklet, ‘Salvaging Old 
erty. And little wonder! They got a “bargain” —a Pavements with Concrete,” mailed free on request 
lasting pavement inviting to farm trade . . . safe, (within the U. S. or Canada). 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A9-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work. 


During September we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN City. 


Boone, lowa, Merchants Salvage 
Old Street with a 
RESURFACE 
may” 
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New Infilco Type DP Chemical 
Solution Feeder 


New Type of Chemical 
Solution Feeder 


\ new plunger-diaphragm type solu- 
tion chemical feeder for volumetrically 
measuring and pumping clear, corrosive 
liquids, recently introduced by Interna 
tional Filter Co., 325 West 25th Place, 
Chicago, Ill, is described in Bulletin No. 
360. Copies are available upon request. 

The bulletin describes the  feeder’s 
unique principle of operation, wherein 
the rubber pumping diaphragm is actu- 
ated by the pump plunger through a 
transmission liquid. Thus hydraulic pres- 
sure is applied uniformly over the entire 
diaphragm surface. This method of actua- 
tion, with which there are equal pressures 
on both sides of the diaphragm at all 
times, results in less strain and wear, 
longer life, and greater sustained accuracy 
than if the diaphragm were mechanically 
actuated. The pump will accurately feed 
at any desired rate not exceeding 2.75 
gallons per minute. 


50-Ton Hydraulic Jack 
Is All-Directional 


The new 50-ton Model S-80 Porto-Power 
jack, recently announced by the Black- 
hawk Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is capable of all-directional action because 
its pump is separated from the ram by a 
durable high-pressure hose. This remote- 
control feature also enables the jack to 
work in dangerous or cramped quarters. 

Another feature is its light weight, the 
22-pound pump and 6o0-pound ram being 
easily carried by one man. A _ selector 
valve on the pump regulates the pumping 
speed of the ram for 15-, 25- or 50-ton 


loads. The ram, having a low height of 
11 inches, has a 6-inch hydraulic lift, and 
its plunger retracts automatically when 
the release valve on the pump is opened 

The Model S-80 Porto-Power also in 
cludes two special saddles for pushing 
against bars, grooves, et \ sleeve is also 
available for converting the ram to a toe 
lift jack, lifting 25 tons from 214 inches 
off the ground to a height of 814 inches. 

Complete information on this Porto 
Power jack and other jacks in the Black 
hawk line may be secured by those inter- 
ested direct from the manufacture 


Tar Pre-Mix 
a Patented Process 


An article on the subject of a new type 
of low-cost pavement which has been suc 
cessfully used in Cranston, R. L, ap 
peared in the August issue of THe Ameri 
CAN Crry under the title “Tar Pre-Mix 
for City Streets.” The article stated that 
the basis of this particular type of pay 
ing is a tar pre-mix which is fundamen 
tally new, using 18 gallons of Koppers 
Tarmac to each cubic yard of aggregate. It 
did not, however, state that the process is 
patented by Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and we should like to point out this fact 
to our readers. 

Licenses to use this pre-mix process 
are issued to highway officials and con 
tractors, under Patent No. 2043037 


Water Hammer Arrester 
for Distribution Lines 


As a result of a three-year cooperative 
research project at the University of Wis- 
consin Engineering Experiment Station 
Hydraulic Laboratory, the Water Ham 
mer Arrester Corporation, West Pierce 
and Twelfth Streets, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced the Wacor water hammer ar- 
rester in six sizes for use on lines up to 2 
inches in diameter. 

\ complete description of the results 
obtained with this device and how it op 
erates is contained in a_ well-illustrated 
8-page bulletin, No. 29-C, which will be 
sent free on request to those mentioning 
this item. 

Arresters for eliminating water ham 


mer pressuve in pipes up to 10 inches in - 


diameter are also manufactured, and de 
tails will be gladly furnished, on request. 


Lighting Distrib- 


ALL-DIRECTIONAL THREE-SPEED utors at Westing- 
HYDRAULIC 22 LB. S 

Looking forward. to one 

he: of the best vears in lighting 

< > histors more than 200 

FLEXIBLE, 8-FOOT electrical jobbers, manu 

HIGH-PRESSURE facturers’ representatives, 

and others interested in 

SPECIAL secondary distribution dis 

My oe TOE LIFT SLEEVE cussed new trends in in 

SLIPS OVER RAM. dustrial, commercial, avia 

4 tion, and street and high- 

SADDLE x HEAD wav lighting at the Fifth 


The Blackhawk Porto-Power Jack 


Annual Westinghouse 


Lighting School, held at 


W. F White Westinghouse Lighting 

Division Manager, Shows Vice-President 

Walter Williamson of the Westinghouse 

Electric Supply Co. How Easily the Flood- 

lights at Philadelphia's Shibe Park May 
Be O pe ned for Maintenance 


the company’s Cleveland works July 14-16 
In welcoming the group, W. F. White 
Manager of the Westinghouse Lighting 
Division, pointed to an increase of 21 
per cent in Westinghouse lighting business 
during the first six months of this vear as 
compared with a similar period during 
1gg8, and predicted that the 1939-40 sea 
son would be even more prosperous 
Principal talks included summaries of 
markets and the introduction of new and 
improved lighting units. Among the not 
worthy developments were new industrial 
fixtures and controls for fluorescent lamps 
an inexpensive conversion unit for mod 
ernizing outdated street-lighting systems, 
and many new and improved units for in 


dustries, airports and floodlighting 


| 
You can't get rid of 


SLIMY SAM SEWER SLUDGE 
with a shovel— 


You gotta have an OK Champion Sewer 
Cleaner to clean out your sewer mains. 


The hand models will get hin 
but the power machines will do it taster 
You don’t want to send men down to spend 
all day the sew ‘ it isn't S84 

mu il i altt 
itize dit 
so ay Yo 
plant cant d i 
i rt in stly 
happens with “ 

M y years f rains washir low reet 
air jers, bricks nt ip 
iny sew Finally cor a the day of flooded 
basements, damage suite and hurry 

itisfactory mergency temporary leaning 

New York City, Atlantie City, Flint, Little 
Rock Bay City Duluth, Weestfir Jersey 
City. Akron, Midland, Gary and hundreds of 
other cities keep their sewers at tu effi 
eiency by routine machine cleaning with 
OK Champion equipment The cost is very 


Why not get your copy of OK Champion 
literature, now ready for you! 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 
4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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The GAR woop ( 


Offered exclusively by Gar Wood Industries, Inc., the new Gar 
Wood Load-Packer is the newest, fastest, most sanitary and eco- 
nomical unit for collecting and hauling garbage and rubbish. All- 
enclosed body with only one opening for loading. Odors are 


confined. Papers cannot blow away. No unsanitary trough or 
bucket on outside to permit spillage. The Gar Wood Load-Packer 
operates like a hydraulic baler— compresses all types of garbage. 
refuse and rubbish into a compact load— accommodates greater 
loads in comparison with other types of bodies of similar capacity 
by reason of compressing the load. Liquids are squeezed out allow- 
ing garbage to burn faster. 
For complete information ask for Bulletin No. 27. 


Compact, compressed lood 


Automatic retainer plate 


holds load from falling 
back into loading 
hopper 


Tailgate ram 
at end of 
thrust 


Holes in hopper 
to drain hquids 
squeezed from 
garbage into 

Loading hopper tank below 


4 empty ready 
for load 


Body floor slants toward 
front to make sump for 


liquids seeping from 
packed load 


Two hydraulic cylinders thrust the tailgate ram against the 


garbage in the loading hopper, ramming it from the hopper and 
packing it into the body. This operation cleans out the hopper. 


4 Riopelle Street © DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. ‘at 
“Branches ond Distribute Everywhere 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TRUCK EQUIP 
Bodies —Truck Tanks for Fuel Oil, Gasoline, Milk, Liquids 
Cranes—Roadbuilders, Bulldozers and Scrapers. 


DAD; PACKE 
3 
TN) 
| Low loading sill for faster, easier loading. 
| a(n 
varbage, refuse or rubbish rammed into body. = 
Rubber 
4 
9 ve 4) GAR WOOD INDIUCTRIFG ine. 7 
Compressed load slides out cleanly and «uickly. seg é 
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C. Heacock, President (Left) , and Don 
»inson, General Sales Manager (Right) , 
Previewing One of the New Diesel- 
Electric Sets at the Caterpillar Factory 


New Diesel-Electric Set 
Is Self-Contained 


Two new, completely self - contained 
diesel electric sets, designed to bring low 
cost lighting and power to municipalities, 
have recently been announced by Cater 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. The sets 
are of 15- and 2o-kilowatt capacity, and 
the job of installation requires only that 
wire connections be made from the gen- 
erator terminal to a circuit breaker, and 
from the circuit breaker to the distribu- 
tion box. All electrical equipment re 
quired by the sets is in-built, with the 
exception of the circuit breaker. No 
rheostats, switchboards, instruments or 
complications of any sort are encountered. 

Uses for these new power packages are 
extensive. They serve either as emer- 
gency power or prime mover for small air- 
ports, as a bridge standby in congested 
areas and prime mover in isolated loca 
tions, for water, refrigeration, lights and 
miscellaneous power in construction 
camps, as power and lights for swimming 
pools, athletic fields and other recrea- 
tional centers. They can be used as 
emergency power in hospitals, to replace 
and give greater power than storage bat- 
tery standbys. They are suitable as prime 
movers or standbys in municipal pump- 
ing plants and radio stations of 2,000 to 
3,000 watts. 

The engines have three operating ad- 
justments, none of which involves the 
diesel fuel system. The generators are 
of single-unit construction, equipped 
with ball bearings which require lubri 
cation only once in six months. 
Built-in regulation enables the 
set to pick up relatively large 
motor loads with little light flicker 
or voltage drop. 

The two sizes available are the 
34-15 and 44-20. The former set 
is applied in 3-phase, 110, 220 or 
{40 volts at 15 kw, 0.8 power fac- 
tor and as single-phase, 110-220 
volts, three-wire type, and 110- 
and 220-volt two-wire type at 13 
kw, 0.8 power factor. 

The 44-20 set is supplied in 
3-phase, 110, 220 or 440 volts, at 
20 kw, 0.8 power factor. It is also 
available in single-phase, 110-220 
volts, three-wire type; and 110 
and 220 volts, two-wire type at 
18.5 kw, 0.8 power factor. 
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Three Germicidal Lamps 
Made by General Electric 


The development of three new ultra 
violet-emitting tubes designed expressly 
for a wide variety of sterilizing services 
has been announced by the Lamp De 
partment, General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. These G-E Germicidal 
Tubes are available in g-, 5- and 15-watt 
sizes and generate ultra-violet radiation 
in much the same manner as do fluores 
cent lamps. Unlike the latter, however, 
the new germicidal lamps employ neithe: 
powder, which, in fluorescent lamps con 
verts the ultra-violet into light, nor com 
mon glass, which absorbs germicidal ultra 
violet rays. 

Installed experimentally in air ducts 
the new germicidal tubes have proved 
highly successful in killing air-borne bac 
teria. Thus they show promise as a pre 
ventive of the spread of disease in hospi- 
tals, schools and elsewhere. They are 
also being tried out for food preservation 
by meat-packers, butchers, bakers and 
canners. ‘Tests indicate that at medium 
humidity one i5-watt tube in a duct 
made of non-reflecting material can ster- 
ilize 150 to 200 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. If the surface of the duct is a good 
reflector of the ultra-violet radiation, a 
single tube sterilize considerably 
greater amounts of an per minute, One 
of the best reflectors is chemically etched 
aluminum. 

To kill the common and_= stubborn 
Bacilli coli, the lethal dosage from the 
G-E germicidal tubes must be 6,600 micro 
watt seconds of the ultra-violet radiation 
per square centimeter of area covered. A 
microwatt is one-millionth of a watt. 
Tests show that B-coli organisms, exposed 
to radiation from a bare 15-watt tube at 
a distance of 10 inches, are killed in go 
seconds. 

In addition to the three new tubes 
General Electric has announced that two 
other types of germicidal tubes can he 
made available. One type, known as the 
cold-cathode unit, with a rating of about 
6 to 10 watts, may be had in 10-, 20- and 
go-inch sizes. The other, referred to as 
the Uviarc, may be had in sizes from 250 
to 1,200 watts. The latter are quartz 
mercury-arc types and are designed par- 


ticularly, though not solely, for use by the 
medical profession. 


The Three New G-E Germicidal Tubes 
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PEERLESS announces 
HI-LIFT 


Different 


NOT A TURBINE PUMP 
NOT A PLUNGER PUMP 
NOT AN INJECTOR PUMP 


scores: | 
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capacities, 300 
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per hour. Will , 
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high pressure. nas ster-lubr ‘- N 
Write today for . 
Bulletin. priming or pre-lubrication. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 


Factories: 
LOS ANGELES. SAN JOSE, FRESNO, CALIF 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
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Burroughs 


FANFOLD 
MACHINE 


Volume jobs such as the writing of tax bills, welfare checks 
and many other municipal forms must be done on a rigid 
time schedule. The Burroughs Fanfold Machine offers many 
time-saving advantages to speed up this important phase 
of the accounting work. 


Burroughs Fanfold Machine permits the use of continuous 
forms, thus saving time ordinarily required to insert and 
remove cut forms. Floating carbons, which are automatically 
retracted from one set of forms to the next, speed the oper- 
ation and insure maximum service from each sheet of carbon 
paper. 

Ask your local Burroughs office for a demonstration. Or, if 
you prefer, write direct for complete information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 


THE AMERICAN C] 


THE WRITING O 
TAX BILLS * WELFARE CHECKS 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT BIL 
* VOUCHER CHECKS FO 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE + PUR. 
CHASE ORDERS DELIN. 
QUENT NOTICES + METER 
CHANGE ORDERS + AN 


MANY OTHER MUNICIPAL 


RM-WRITING JOB 


TOUCH 
ONE KEY— 


Carriage Opens 
Automatically! 


Forms are Released 
Automatically! 


Carriage Returns 
Automatically! 


Carbons Shift 
Automatically! 


Then—as the operator removes 
the completed set of forms— 


New Forms Lock in Place 
Automatically! 


Carriage Closes 
Automatically! 


THE MACHINE 
—NOT THE OPERATOR- 


MOST OF 
THE WORK 
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; The Scafol-Car 


Traveling Scaffold a New 
Safety Convenience 


Something new in the way of a port- 
able scaffold has been developed by the 
Economy Baler Co., Dept. AC, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. The Scafol-Car is safe, prac 
tical, and self-moving as well as self-rais- 
ing and lowering. Workmen inside its 
safety guard railing can work with both 
hands at proper height without fear of 
falling. It eliminates the old dangerous 
step-ladder and rickety scaffold and also 
the cost of moving and resetting. 

Workmen simply roll the Scafol-Car to 
the job and place their tools and equip- 
ment on the working platform. They lift 
or lower themselves and the load to the 
proper height for convenient work by 
simply turning the lifting crank. Then, 
without getting down, they can move the 
Scafol-Car with themselves and the load 
backward, forward or any wavy desired by 
turning the driving crank that propels the 
bottom driving wheel. 

The Scafol-Car is excellent for mainie- 
nance departments and for construction 
work of any sort. Not only does it pro- 
tect the workman inside the railing 
around the platform, but protects peo- 
ple below as well. The manufacturer 
will be glad to furnish further details or 
a leaflet showing pictures of the apparatus 
in operation free upon request. 


New Moisture Trap 
dor Digester Gas Lines 


\ new positively sealed moisture trap 
for removing small quantities of moisture 
from digester sludge gas lines without any 
attendant hazards of gas leakage has been 
announced by Pacific Flush-Tank Co., 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
In a normal installation the moisture 
from the digester gas line drains into 
the trap, which is placed at the lowest 
point in the line. Periodically the col- 
lected moisture is drained off by manual- 
ly turning the operating valve a half-turn, 
or 180 degrees. This operation positive- 
ly closes the gas-line connection before 
opening the drain, making it impossible 
for any gas to leak out. After drainage is 
completed, a half-turn of the operating 


handle back cuts into the gas line again 
for continued operation 

The P. F. T. Condensate Irap is fur 
nished with i-inch pipe thread and with 
a reservoir of approximately 2-quart ca 
pacity. All parts of the trap proper are 
rugged aluminum castings. Details of 
the construction are as shown in the ac 
companving sectional view. These units 
are designed to operate at pressures ot 


1 pound per square inch or less. 


Atlas Mineral Products 
Personnel ( “*hanges 


C. R. Payne, who for the past four years 
has been in charge of research for The 
Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertztown 
Pa., has been elected a Director and Vice 
President of the company. For seven years 
prior to 1935 Dr. Payne was associated 
with the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. 

Raymond B. Seymour has resigned his 
position with the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co, to join the research stall of The 
Atlas Mineral Products Co. and will de 
vote his time to the development of cor- 
rosion-proof materials of construction 

\. M. Younger has been appointed to 
the Technical Sales Staff of the company. 
He will be in charge of sales in the Chi 
cago area. Mr. Younger is a graduate of 
the Universitv of Michigan and was for- 
merly emploved by the Chicago Flexible 
Tube Co. 


Reprint on Pump Station 


Offered by De Laval 


An article describing the Colonel Francis 
G. Ward Pumping Station in Bultalo, 
N. Y., prepared by Howard W. Fitzgerald 
Chief Engineer, Division of Water of 
Buffalo, is being distributed by the Ne 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. | 
builders of the new main pumping equip 
ment. Copies of this article in folder 
form may be secured by readers of Tur 
AMERICAN Ciry by writing direct to De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co. and mentioning 
this item. 

The equipment consists of three motor 
driven centrifugal pumps of 15 mgd 
capacity working against a O7 5 pound 
head, taking the place of five triple-« 
pansion pumping engines of the same 
total capacity formerly used and now held 
in reserve. The motor-driven pumping 
units are guaranteed to show 85.529 per 
cent over-all or wire-to-water efficiency 
which, on the official acceptance test, was 
substantially exceeded With power 


The New P. F. T. Condensate Trap for 
Sewage Sludge Digester Gas Lines 


$o0.00482 per kwh, the cost of pumping :s 


53.50 per million gallons. 


A Centrifugal Pump 
Built of Glass 


An entirely new kind of pump with the 
mechanical advantages of metal and the 
chemical advantages of glass has been 
inrounced by The Nash Engineering Co 
South Norwalk, Conn This Nash glass 
centrifugal makes it possible to pump cor 


rosive acids and chemical fluids in 


com 
mercial quantities. These fluids would 
quickly destroy metal pipes and pumps 
Laboratory and other equipment of glass 
has solved many of these problems, and 
now a pump built of glass gives the chem 
ical engineer an entirely new tool 

Made of Pyrex brand heat- and shock 
resisting glass, the pump impeller and 
casing are not affected by temperatures 
up to 150 degrees F. in standard design 
and e200 degrees |} in special design 
Hot acids or brine-cooled liquids may be 
pumped with equal facility, and it is 
even possible to pump hot muriatic acid 

Fully transparent, the interior of the 
pump and the material being handled is 
subject to examination at all times. The 


The New Nash Centrifugal Pump Built 


of Pyrex Glass 
cleanliness of the interior and the color 
sedimentation and other characteristics 
of the material passing through may be 


constantly checked without stopping the 


pump 
Cleaning, when required, may be done 
quickly, fon the whole interior may be 


laid open in a few minutes Reassembly, 
after cleaning, ts accomplished as quick 
ly, and the preper adjustment is pra 
tically automat When cleaning, acid 
solutions may be used without fear of 
injuring or pitting the hard chemica! 
resistant Pyrex glass of which the pump 
is made Dangerous pressure is relieved 
automatically if for any reason it should 
develop in the interior of the pump, th 
fore it builds up to a point where there 
would be danger of fracture of the glass 
casing itself 

Conceived by the Corning Glass Wort 
Corning, N. ¥ and designed and manu 
factured by the Nash Engineering Co 
South Norwalk Conn., this product is an 
outstanding contribution to the chem 
cal, food and process industries. It is also 
of interest to engineers who wish to han 
dle corrosive chemicals in large quant 
ties for water and sewage treatment \ 
bulletin describing the pump may be se 
cured from the Nash Enginering Co 
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The Simp Cx 


Gyrometer 


Gages and Meters 
Shown in New Catalogs 


A bulletin on the Simplex Gyrometer, 
a device for integrating the flow of any 
fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, in any 
size pipe or main containing either ven 
turi tube, nozzle, orifice or Pitot tube, 
has recently been issued by Simplex Valve 
and Meter Co., 68th and Upland Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa Photographs of the 
Gyrometer, wall-mounted, a diagram of 
its parts arrangement and a full descrip- 
tion of its functions and applicability to 
the measurement of water and sewage, 
appear in this Bulletin No. 120. 

A new bulletin on the various types of 
Simplex filter and water-works gages has 
also been brought out by the same manu- 
facturer This bulletin, No. 78, includes 
diagrams of the types of loss-of-head, rate 
of-flow and elevation gages available, de 
scriptions of each, and photographs of 
some typical installations. 

Either bulletin can be obtained by writ 
ing direct to the manfacturer and men 
tioning this item 


A Proportioning Valve 
for Sewage Treatment 


A flow control valve designed to 
resist corrosive attack, and made pri- 
marily for regulating the flow of ferric 
chloride solution in sewage-treatment 
processes, has been developed by Hasco 
Valve & Machine Co., 1819 West St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. This valve can 
be used with any acids except hydrofluoric, 
fuming sulphuric or highly oxidizing re 
agents, and it cannot be used with strong 
alkalis 

The valve is completely lined with live 
rubber, except for the seat and plug, 
which are tantalum The tantalum ring 
seat, which is firmly vulcanized into a rub- 
ber seat ring and then clamped into place 
by the upper and lower halves of the 
valve body, permits easy removal for 
inspection and cleaning. The rubber lin- 
ing is applied by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 
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Ihe metal stem supporting the tantalum 

is protected by a rubber bellows This 
removes the need for packing and a pack- 
ing gland, eliminating the usual friction 
of the packing on the stem, and making 
the action smooth and _ sensitive Lhe 
manufacturer reports that a test valve of 
this type was operated for eight months 
in a Chicago sewage-treatment plant with 
no evidence ot corrosion or Weal inside 
the valve. 

Chis valve is made for regulating pur- 
poses only. It is not a shut-off valve, but 
is designed to be operated by an Askania 
ratio regulator which maintains a me 
tered proportion between the sludge and 
ferric chloride. This is accomplished by 
using the sludge flow as an actuating im- 
pulse. The regulator controls an hy- 
draulically operated cylinder which moves 
the valve stem, admitting more or less 
ferric chloride in accordance with the rate 
of flow. An adjustment on the regulator 
permits changes for variations in the con- 
centration of thé sludge. 

The manufacturer states that when 
properly installed the Hasco flow control 
valve requires no maintenance or repairs. 
When used with ferric chloride or other 
solutions for which it is recommended, 
there is no part of the valve subject to 
chemical attack. The tantalum seat and 
plug are highly resistant to erosion or 
wire drawing,” even when working 
against high pressures and velocities. 


Water Treatment 
with Activated Carbon 


\ well-prepared 50-page treatise on the 
treatment of water with activated carbon 
covering the subject historically as well as 
practically and quoting from may au 
thorities, has been prepared for general 
distribution by L. A. Salomon & Bro., 216 
Pearl Street, New York. The booklet 
deals with all the features of Norit super- 
activated carbon and its uses in taste and 
odor control in municipal water supplies. 
Copies may be secured free on request 
through this magazine or by writing direct 
to the manufacturer and mentioning this 
item. 


Gas Engines Ordered for 
Greenville Sewage Plant 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, has recently received an 
order for two of its Type GN gas engine 
generating units to be installed in the 
Greater Greenville, S. C., sewage-treat 
ment plant late this year. The project 
is being furthered with PWA assistance 
and the engineers in charge are J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Greenville. The con- 
tractors for this extension to the plant 
are V. B. Higgins Co. of Greensboro, §. C. 

The two engines are Cooper-Bessemer 
{cylinder units, rated 225 hp at 450 rpm, 
and direct drive General Electric 150-kw 
generators with exciters by the same 
maker. The engines will operate upon 
sewage gas from the plant and generate 
electric current for powering the many 
auxiliaries, lighting, etc. Both engines 
will be equipped with dual ignition sys- 


tems which include twin magnetos. two 
complete sets of spark plugs, and d: uble 
wiring. Space is provided in the > lang 
for a third engine should such an ad ion 
become necessary. 

E ry 
Removing Excess Tar 
from Brick Pavements 

\ spray solution to facilitate the ye. 
moval of excess tar from new brick paye 
ments has just been announced by engi. 


neers of The Dow Chemical Co., Mid. 
land, Mich. This solution consists « 


10 
pounds of calcium chloride and 40 gal. 


lons of water with 6 pounds of starch, 
Spraying the bricks with this solution 
after they have been laid in plac pre 


vents the tar, which is applied to fill 
the crevices, from sticking to the brick 
and allows the excess to be easily removed, 

The hot tar is poured at a temperature 


ranging from 350 to 400 degrees F. and 


allowed to set. The excess tar is then 
easily and economically removed from the 
surface by means of a scraper. When 


bricks have been treated with calcium 


chloride solution the tar does not stick 
to them, and is peeled up in long, narrow 
ribbons by the scraper. This tar may 
later be used again. 


Not only is the tar more easily re- 
moved by the use of the calcium chloride 
solution, but the appearance of the pave. 
ment is improved as well, Dow techni- 
cians claim. 


New Plant for Hough 


Loaders and Sweepers 


The Frank G. Hough Co., manufacturer 
of hydraulic loaders and other tractor 
front-end equipment, motor _ pick-up. 
sweepers, road blowers and combination 
sweeper-blowers, has centered its activities 
at its new plant at Libertyville, IIL, a 
suburb of Chicago. Executive offices and 
the engineering, purchasing and sales de- 
partments will be located at the new 
plant. 

Manufacturing will continue as before 
at plant No. 2 in New Holstein, Wis., 
which will concentrate on standard models 
of Hough equipment. Special models 
and newer equipment will be made at 
plant No. 1 in Libertyville. 

The addition of these manufacturing 
facilities will double the production capac- 
ity and provide ample space and oppor- 
tunities for experimental work, equip- 
ment operation studies and new equip 
ment development. 


The New Plant of the Frank G. Hough: 
Co. at Libertyville, Ill. 
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In the Chicago Zoological Society Zoo at Brookfield, Il. 


visited daily by thousands. 


discarded papers, peanut shells and debris 


are cleaned from the w alks by this motor sweeper 
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